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G.V. Electrics Are Particularly Adapted 
to the Wholesale Grocery Field 


Whether you distribute 5 tons of groceries to your own branch stores or to retatlers, 
you have from 20 to 40 stops per day, and lose practically one-third of the working day in 


waits. 


Some of the 3'/2-Ton G. V. Trucks Operated by this Big Firm. 


In a recent test run made with a 5-ton G. V. Electric in New England the truck was 
given the very hardest kind of work in competition with the firm’s gasoline truck. The 
G. V. was out 10 hours and 25 minutes. It covered 34.2 miles and was running 5.16 hours 
out of the 10.25 hours. ‘T’wenty-two (22) stops were made and 19,540 pounds of groceries 
delivered to 16 stores. Cost of electricity 89 cents, oil almost nothing. The Electric was 


purchased next day. 


The G. V. Electric is “the best of the best type” for 85 per cent of all. average city work. 
Keep the gasoline truck out on the long hauls where its higher operating cost will be justified. 
Ask for catalogue No. 104 and data of special interest to grocers. 


S General Vehicle Company, Inc. @ 
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New York Chicago Boston : Philadelphia 
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Hotel Powhatan 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Penn Avenue, 18th and H Streets, N. W. 


Overlooking the White House Grounds. 
One Square from the State, War and Navy 
Departments. New and Absolutely Fireproof. 


Refined Appointments, Excellent Cuisine. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Rooms, detached bath - - - $1.50andup 
Rooms, private bath - - - - ,$2.50andup 


Write for Souvenir Booklet with Map. 
E. C. OWEN, Manager 
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\ Are Are you looking for for 


— A factory or warehouse 
location in the Chicago 
District with private switch 
and Belt Line service ? 


With sewer, water, gas, im- 
proved streets and other 
necessary facilities and 
conveniences ? 


With first-class service on 
carload and less than carload 
shipments, in and outbound 
at Chicago rates? 


If you are after these advantages 
let us put our proposition before you. 


Clearing Industrial District 
1005 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 
TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 136 
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The greatest function of 
the railroads of the United States 
has been, and is, the upbuilding 
and development of territories 
served by them. 


The real prosperity of any 
railroad is measured largely in 
the success of local enterprises 
fostered by it. 

of 


The Belt Railway 


Chicago endeavors to give to 
the industries, located or seeking 
location in the territory served 
by it, a service and co-operation 
based upon realization of these 
facts. 


The trend of industrial 
development in the Chicago 
District has been steadily in the 
direction of the Belt Railway of 
Chicago. Increasing congestion 
and constantly growing land 
valuations make for expense of 
operation in the more central 
section. Improved intramural 
transportation, well-paved road- 
ways and the motor truck have 
reduced distances to the heart of 
the city and enable competition 
for city trade, coupled with all 
the advantages of conducting 
out-of-town business free of the 
handicaps of more central 
location. 


We will appreciate the 
opportunity of consulting with 
you as to a location which will 
exactly fit your needs. 


The Belt Railway Company of Chicago 
FRANK A. SPINK, Traffic Manager 


229 Dearborn Station Chicago, IIl. 
Telephone, Harrison 3690 
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Your Holiday Gifts in 
A Steel-Bound Trunk 


Cy. what value are your holiday gifts if they do not arrive in 
sound condition? 


The steel-bound safety trunks used by the Express to carry small 
and fragile packages will protect your gifts in transit. They afford 
better protection to small parcels than any other kind of parcel- 
container used. 


‘Via Express’’ means that your gifts will travel in special safety- 
trunks, special cars, under the eye of special messenger, on fast 
passenger or special trains, at specially low rates. Express service 
is altogether a special personal service. 


To make your gift-parcels more attractive ask the nearest Wells 
Fargo agent for the handsome Christmas labels which we have 
prepared for public distribution. You will like them. 


Wells Fargo & Co Express 
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As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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WESTERN PASSENGER FARES 


The railroads certainly ought to be pleased with 
what Santa Claus has brought them, and is still 
bringing them, this blesed Christmas season. In 
addition to the huge tonnage caused by the splen- 
did grain crop, the great traffic in war orders, and 
the revival of business generally; the five per cent 
increase in eastern freight rates; and the drop cast 
into the bucket by the small advances in the west- 
ern freight case, the Commission has now granted, 
in large part, their request for advances in west- 
ern passenger rates, so that about eight million 
dollars a year will flow into their coffers from this 
source. We do not begrudge it to them—indeed, 
speaking in a large sense, we believe they need the 
money. 

We confess we are somewhat surprised, however, 
by the decision of the Commission in the passenger 
case. After the difficulty the carriers experienced 
in obtaining the eastern freight rate advance—es- 
pecially in view of the many economies that were 
suggested in lieu of the proposed increases in the 
first report in that case—and after the parsimony 
of the Commission in granting western freight in- 
creases, its generosity in the matter of passenger 
fares came with a shock. This, not because the 
carriers do not need the money nor because it was 
not shown that passenger business is less remuner- 
ative than freight, but because it is so apparent to 
everybody that the railroads are extravagant in 
their handling of passenger business, that it might 
have been supposed that the Commission, even 
without the genius of a Brandeis to guide it, would 
have first suggested some obvious economies. 

To be sure, the Commission does speak briefly 
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against. extravagance caused by competition, but 
there is no concrete enumeration of these extrava- 
gances and no definite warning to cut them off. 
But everybody knows the railroads waste millions 
in their unnecessarily multiplied passenger trains ; 
their still more unnecessary trains de luxe, with 
the thousand and one items of special equipment 
designed to dazzle the traveler and make him for- 
get he is on a train; their wasteful advertising and 
publicity methods. We do not say that in spite of 
these things the railroads still do not need increases 
to put them on a proper basis, but we do say that 
when a man asks for an increase in salary on the 
ground that he has to have it to support his family, 
his demand comes with a good deal better grace if 
he has not a diamond horseshoe in his shirt front 
and an eighty-dollar wrist watch under his sleeve. 
It is to be remarked that these passenger increases 
are granted in face of a showing that the average 
number of passengers per car has been decreasing, 
whereas the slight freight increases granted were 
allowed after a splendid showing of heavier average 
loading. 

The report is as unsatisfactory as was the re- 
port in the western freight case, in that it contains 
nothing to show to what extent, if at all, the ade- 
quacy of the collective revenue of all the carriers 
involved, is to be or has been considered. How- 
ever, the caustic criticism of Commissioners Har- 
lan and Daniels, who dissented on this score from 
the report of the majority in the freight case, is 
absent in the passenger case, doubtless for the rea- 
son that these commissioners found the others in - 
accord with their views as to ultimate conclusions 
and dissent on this point would have been purely 
academic. Even commissioners, it would seem, are 
human. Neglect to settle this point is to be con- 
demned if your conclusions as to rates do not agree 
with mine, but if we are in accord as to results why 
quarrel about details or the process of reasoning by 
which the results were obtained? 


DIFFERENCE IN THE VIEWPOINT 


It might be well for those who view with alarm 
the proposal to place in one central Federal body, 
to the exclusion of the state commissions, the right 
to regulate the railroads, to look somewhat to the 
beam in their own eyes before becoming so exer- 


‘cised over the mote in the eyes of their brothers. 


Their objection to the proposed centralization of 
authority is based on their allegiance to state rights 
and the present plan of regulation by states. Their 
rights would be invaded, they hold, were the plan 
for central control to become effective. How is it, 
then, they can with such freedom permit themselves 
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to interfere in matters of regulation that admittedly 
belong to the Federal commission? 

A case in point is the annual report of the lowa 
commission. A part of it is devoted to condemna- 
tion of the railroads of the country for forming a 
combination “in violation of the Sherman law” 
and to criticism of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for permitting an increase in rates 
in the Five Per Cent Case. ‘These are matters 
with which the Iowa commission, as a commission, 
has no more to do than has the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, as matters are now constituted, 
or as Messrs. Thorne et al. would have them con- 
stituted, with the manner in which the Iowa com- 
mission conducts affairs in its own state. And yet 
Mr. Thorne and his fellows are as unceasingly 
active in their interference in interstate matters as 
they are enthusiastic in their outcry against cen- 
tralization of authority. It is a poor rule that won’t 
work both ways. To make good their position 


against the proposed change in the system of regu- 
lation, these state commissioners who agree with 
Mr. Thorne should at least see to it that their 
practice is in line with their preaching and that they 
carefully “shinny on their own side.” 


It throws an interesting sidelight on human na- 
ture to read the interview with Chairman Thorne 
that accompanies the publication of the report of 
his commission. He says in that interview that 
conditions have materially changed since the com- 
ments in the report were written, for since that 
time the Interstate Commerce Commission has re- 
fused a lot of proposed freight advances in the 
West and denied the petition of the railroads for a 
rehearing. He naively remarks that he feels quite 
different toward the Commission after this decision 
in the western freight case from the way he felt 
after the decision on the rehearing in the eastern 
In other words, it’s a good Commission 
when it decides my way and a bad Commission 
when it decides the other way. We suppose now 
that the Commission. has decided the western pas- 
senger case in favor of the railroads, Mr. Thorne 
has reverted to the position outlined in the annual 
report of his Iowa commission. 


case. 


CENTRAL REGULATION 


In what amounts to a distinct recommendation, 
in its report in the western passenger case, that the 
carriers seek advances in intrastate passenger fares, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission says: 

“This increased revenue, which apparently should 
come from the passenger traffic, should not, how- 
ever, be altogether imposed upon the interstate 
traffic. Manifestly a person journeying by rail 
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within the boundaries of a state cannot expect to 
travel at the expense, in any degree, of the inter- 
state passenger. State and interstate traffic should 
each contribute equitably to the return the carrier 
is entitled to earn on the value of its property de- 
voted to the passenger service. The revenue of 
respondents from intrastate passenger traffic within 
these states is approximately 96 per cent of that 
from the interstate traffic. While we should permit 
reasonable interstate fares, we cannot sanction fares 
that are higher than, are reasonable for the service 
performed because intrastate fares are alleged or 
shown to be unduly low.” 

Here, then, we have another illustration of inter- 
ference between state and interstate rates and re- 
sulting unfairness. If a state, as it now has the 
right to do—or at least as it now does—compels a 
lower rate for passenger transportation than is held 
to be just and fair by the Interstate Commerce 
Commision for interstate travel, it is forcing a 
situation by which the intérstate traveler—if the 
Federal commission has taken into consideration 
the general financial condition’ of the carriers, as 
well as the reasonableness of the rate per se—must 
pay more then than he ought to have to pay, in 
order to reimburse the carrier for the low rate it 
has to make to the state passenger. 

To be sure, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in this particular report, says it cannot sanc- 
tion fares that are higher than are reasonable for 
the service performed, because intrastate fares may 
be unduly low, and presumably it has not done so. 
We do not know what credence it gave to the show- 
ing of inadequacy of total revenues nor how far it 
might have been influenced by this showing, except 
from what it says here, but there have been cases, 
no doubt, wherein this feature has entered to an 
important extent, and there will be others as long 
as State commissions and legislatures are guided by 
their prejudices and political longings instead of by 
cold, hard facts and a desire for fairness—unless 
we can have a centralization of authority that will 
take the states out of the equation and permit the 
Federal regulating body to decide a question like 
this absolutely on its merits, with its hands on the 
situation in every locality involved. 

The carriers may go to the individual states, as 
advised by the Commission, and they may or may 
not get what they ask or what is fair. They ought 
not to have to go there. The intrastate travel on a 
through line that traverses Iowa or Missouri, for 
instance, is an integral part of that_road’s business 
and it ought not to be necessary for it to be sepa- 
rated from the total. If a certain rate is fair on 
interstate traffic through Iowa, it is fair in Iowa 
itself, and somebody ought to have the authority 
to-say so. | 
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December 18, 1915 








CURRENT TOPICS IN WASHINGTON 


President Wilson’s Proposed In- 
quiry—It is coming to be under- 
stood that President Wilson’s recom- 
mendation that Congress provide for 
an inquiry into the transportation 
problem was with a view to finding 
a way to remove state regulation as 
a factor in the problem, and there 
need be no surprise that such a 
recommendation should come from 
such a source. The southern states 
are the ones that have been particularly insistent on 
their right to regulate the railroads in such a way as 
to give, as the state commission sees it, the maximum 
of benefit for the state in which it is working. The 
southern railroads, therefore, complain most. ‘Northern 
states have not been quite so frank in avowing their 
desire to get the better of their neighbors. Another 
fact to be remembered is that southern railroad men 
are much greater factors in politics than their northern 
colleagues. They have a large hand in shaping public 
affairs. Louisiana state officials were the first to sug- 
gest that it is not a state’s right to wrong a sister 
state. It was on that theory that Louisiana enacted 
legislation giving its railroad commissioners money to 
fight the Shreveport case, on one phase of which .Com- 
missioner Hall began taking testimony again at New 
Orleans on December 17. The legislature made an ap- 
propriation of $15,000 for that purpose in May, 1910. 
The first formal complaint was filed in March, 1911. A 
year later Franklin Knight Lane wrote the opinion of 
the Commission, holding in effect that the railroads 
serving both Texas and Louisiana were discriminating 
against the latter by hauling goods from Texas into 
Louisiana on the scale~prescribed by the Texas com- 
missioners while charging much higher rates for hauls 
from Louisiana into Texas on the same kind of goods 
and over the same rails. While that decision was writ- 
ten nearly five years ago, the Louisiana shippers have 
not reaped any particular benefit from it because the 
state-made rates not directly affected by the order con- 
tinue a discrimination in favor of Texas shippers—as 
was intended. Nearly every other southern state has 
tried to do the same thing. The southern railroads de- 
sire to get rid of the burden. They have the backing 
of President Wilson, Senator Underwood and probably 
many other southern members of Congress, both senators 
and representatives. The investigation will probably be 
undertaken. The resolution of investigation is so general 
in its terms that the rabid, doctrinaire state’s rights 
men will probably not be able to make an open attack 
on it. 





' 





Death of Francis M. Cockrell.—A figure large in the 
regulation of interstate commerce passed on December 
13, when Francis Marion Cockerell died in Washington. 
The Senate adjourned out of respect to his memory, 
which is not always done when a former member of 
that body dies. General Cockrell (he was a brigadier 
in the Confederate army) served in the Senate from 
1875 to 1905. He was one of the most watchful mem- 
bers of that body, although, judging from the writing 
he always did at his seat in the Senate chamber, his 
thoughts were often far from the matter in hand. As 
a matter of fact, there was never anything going on 
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that he did not know about. While he served as an 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner from 1905 to 1911, 
most of his‘ work in the regulation of commerce was 
as a legislator. His appointment to the Commission 
was a compliment to his worth as a public -servant. 
The voters of Missouri, in 1904, preferred the Republican 
to the Democratic party. The result was that Senator 
Cockrell was succeeded by a Republican. Roosevelt was 
president. The minute General Cockrell’s term of office 
as a senator expired President Roosevelt appointed him 
to membership on the Commission, saying that the pub- 
lic could not afford to lose so able and faithful a ser- 
vant Although then seventy-one years old, he was in 
possession of all his faculties. Before he finished his 
term as Commissioner he failed in health. President 
Taft, recognizing that fact, appointed him a commis- 
sioner for the United States to re-establish the boun- 
dary line between the United States and Mexico. When 
that work was completed he was made a civilian mem- 
ber of the Board of Ordnance and Fortifications in the 
War Department, which, in late years, has been regarded 
as a sinecure—a place to be held by men who have 
rendered service in other branches of the government 
entitling them to consideration in their declining years. 
His funeral took place from the headquarters of the 
United Confederate Veterans, December 16. 





That California Injunction.—Blackburn Esterline, 
special assistant to the attorney-general, in charge of 
interstate commerce litigation, has not yet received a 
copy of the papers in the court in California that 
granted a preliminary injunction suspending the order of 
the Commission modifying Fourth Section Order No. 
124, so as to allow Schedule C to become operative. 
Until he has received them he cannot determine what 
course he will take, whether he will allow the case to 
come to a final hearing in the California court or take 
an appeal to the Supreme Court from the preliminary 
injunction. He has that option, the statute specifi- 
cally allowing appeals in such cases prior to finad de- 
crees. It is the most novel situation that has ever been 
known with regard to litigation affecting an order of 
the Commission. The order is actually in effect. The 
railroads are carrying iron and steel from Chicago and 
Mississippi River crossings to Pacific Coast terminals 
for 55 cents. It has been operative since July 15, yet 
the court issued its order forbidding the application of 
the rates prescribed in the order. Application for a 
preliminary injunction was made about July 10 to Judges 
Morrow, Van Fleet and Sawtelle. Mr. Esterline, who 
was on a vacation in Yosemite Park, hurried to San 
Francisco and made-the point that not sufficient notice 
had been given, the statute requiring five days. Judges 
Morrow and Van Fleet agreed with him. Judge Saw- 
telle dissented. Then, months afterward, the cities of 
Stockton, San Jose, Santa Clara and Sacramento came 
back asking for injunctive relief. That time the matter 
was heard by Judges Morrow, Dooling and Bledsoe. The 
latter dissented when the former granted the preliminary 
injunction. Mr. Esterline, in his motion to dismiss, 
made the points, among others, that there was a mis- 
joinder of parties in that the complainants sought relief 
“in the public interest” against the United States, and 
at the same time sought to maintain an action against 
the carriers, also in the public interest. Thereby, he 
contended, they had confounded an attempted suit | 
against the United States with an attempted suit against 
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the carriers. Another point made by him was that the 
petitioners had no standing in court because the law 
contains no provision whereby they could make applica- 
tion for relief from the provisions of the fourth section. 
Having no standing before the Commission to ask for 
relief, he argued, they could have no standing in the 
court. As to the claim of the four cities that they are 
entitled to terminal rates because they are on the Sac- 
ramento and San Joaquin rivers, Mr. Esterline’s answer 
is a specific denial; there is also a denial that the four 
cities had no notice with respect to the applications for 
fourth section relief under which the order attacked was 
made. On the contrary, Mr. Esterline asserts that G. J. 
Bradley, who verified the affidavit in the case, was 
present at the hearings and made an argument to the 
Commission in opposition to the grant of relief. His 
answer denies that the four cities were “arbitrarily” 
made back-haul points. Notwithstanding, the court 
allowed the preliminary injunction, hence the novelty 
of the situation. 


Regulation of Ocean Rates.—Men who follow the 
intricacies of railroad rate regulation are watching pro- 
posals to have a governmental agency regulate ocean 
rates with great interest. It is apparently an impos- 
sible task. No well-informed man, however, is willing to 
risk his reputation by saying it is impossible. Many 
things in railroad regulation that seemed almost impos- 
sible a few years ago have been accomplished. There- 
fore it is not considered good form to say anything is 
impossible. The fact that most impresses them is that 
a ship dare not leave harbor without cargo enough to 
bring her hull down somewhere near the load water line. 
After she has been loaded with enough cargo to make 
the voyage a profitable one, it may be necessary for 
her to get enough more to give her proper trim. Then 
anything her owners can get for carrying heavy articles 
suitable for ballasting purposes is just that much added 
to surplus, so to speak. It is generally assumed that if 
rates for ballasting material were published, and there- 
fore made a fixture, no cargo of that kind would be 
offered except with those rates as a maximum. Another 
apparently insuperable obstacle is that the captain, in 
theory if not in fact, is absolute in fixing the quantity 
of cargo that may be carried. It is suggested that so 
long as that is so he has the power to discriminate 
between intending shippers, which is the very thing 
regulatory statutes aim to prevent. The only way to 
prevent discrimination, it is suggested, is to have the 
law so framed that whenever, on proof that discrimina- 
tion has been practiced, the captain or the ship would 
be penalized the next time that ship left an American 
port. But how to penalize without driving ships away 
from American ports is a nice problem, it is suggested. 

A. E. H. 


——______ 


WEST VIRGINIA COAL TARIFFS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


In accordance with the understanding reached by 
the railroad presidents at various conferences, all the 
chief carriers involved December 15 filed tariffs, the 
effect of which will be to make rates on coal from West 
Virginia mines to Central Freight Association destina- 
tions, generally speaking, 40 cents over rates from Ohio 
mines and 37 cents higher than from Pittsburgh district 
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mines. The Baltimore & Ohio, Norfolk & Western, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Kanawha & Michigan, Wabash, 
Pittsburgh Terminal, Western Maryland, Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
Bessemer & Lake Erie and Pennsylvania filed tariffs, 
some as originating and others are participating car- 
riers. The Wheeling & Lake Erie, which may be a 
concurring carrier in some of the other tariffs, did not 
file independently. : 

The tariffs by their terms become. operative on 
January 20. Inasmuch as there is already a large vol- 
ume of protests on file against the plan to give Ohio 
and Pennsylvania mines more work by raising the West 
Virginia rates, it would not be surprising if the Com- 
mission issued a suspension order. 

Additional reason for expecting suspension is to be 
found in the fact that the carriers in their new tariffs 
have rearranged the groups and have divided the Clinch 
Valley group into two groups. 

This filing of tariffs removes the matter, for the 
time being, from the jurisdiction of the Fourth Section 
Board, to which the subject was -first brought. The new 
tariffs propose fourth section violations, but, in the 
event they are suspended, the fourth section questions 
can be considered in connection with the other question 
—that of the reasonableness of the rates proposed. 

The object of the move, primarily, -is to enable the 
Pittsburgh and Ohio mines to be operated to more 
nearly their capacity. They have been in a bad way 
for a long time. According to allegations of the Ohio 
operators the West Virginians have been working at 
practically 100 per cent capacity during the time when 
the Ohio and Pennsylvania mines have been doing 40 
per cent or less. 

This move has no connection with the proposition 
that the Commission act as an arbitration board to de- 
termine the relation of lake cargo rates from the mines 
in the three groups, made to the Commission before 
there was any step toward raising what, for purposes of 
distinction, have been called the domestic Central 
(Freight Association rates. Nothing has been done about 
that matter. The Commission has not even set a hear- 
ing for the application of the carriers with respect to 
the lake co&l rates. It is not certain that it will. Com- 
missioner Clements takes the position that they can 
have the question tested by filing tariffs. 

The hitch in the whole matter is that the carriers 
serving the West Virginia mines do not like to appear 
to assent to a change in the relation of lake cargo coal 
rates. If there is a change, they prefer to have it ap- 
pear to be made in accordance with directions from the 
Commission. 


COMMISSION ORDERS. 

The F. W. Woolworth Co. has been allowed to inter- 
vene in Case 8320, Mechanical and Chemical Pulp Divi- 
sion of the American Paper & Pulp Association vs. B. 
& O. et al. 

The American Sugar Refining Co. has been allowed 
to intervene in Case 8351, American Beet Sugar Co. et al. 
vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 

The Commercial Club of Alexandria, S. D., has been 
allowed to intervene in case No. 7895, Traffic Bureau 
of Commercial Club of Aberdeen, S. D., vs. Gt. Nor. et al. 

The Mead Pulp and Paper Co. has been allowed to 
intervene in case No. 8320, Mechanical & Chemical Pulp 
Division of the American Paper & Pulp Assn. vs. B. & O. 
et al. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


COMMISSION’S OIL REPORT 


—— 


CASE NO. 7344 (36 I. C. C. 429-510) 
IN RE CONDITIONS AFFECTING THE PRODUCTION, 
TRANSPORTATION AND MARKETING OF 
CRUDE PETROLEUM 


Answer has been made by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to the resolutions adopted by the U. S. Sen- 
ate in September, 1914, the object of which was to have 
the Commission develop the facts. with regard to con- 
ditions affecting the production, transportation and mar- 
keting of crude petroleum. The resolutions were offered 
by Senators Chilton, Owen and Gore. They wanted the 
Commission to answer whether the same interests have 
operated the pipe lines, made the market, bought the 
crude oil, refined it and fixed the price of the refined 
products; how the market has been created, maintained 
and controlled and by whom; the effect thereof on the 
inducement of capital to enter the oil business; the con- 
nection or regular relation of any kind which has existed 
or now exists between or among any two or more of the 
pipe line companies; the relations between pipe lines 
and purchasing agents since 1890; disposition made by 
purchasing agencies of crude oil; to whom turned over 
for refining and manufacture, and under what condi- 
tions; whether the purchasing agencies have stopped pur- 
chasing and the pipe line companies stopped running 
crude oil of the independent producers; and if so, the 
reasons thereof. 


The resolutions were adopted at the time when the 
oil industry was demoralized by the outbreak of the 
war. To prevent their tanks being filled to overflowing, 
pipe line companies, particularly in the mid-continent 
field, reduced the price of oil to fifty-five cents. There- 
upon the- Corporation Commission of Oklahoma under- 
took to fix a minimum of 70 cents per barrel. The re- 
sult was that the pipe line companies retired from busi- 
ness in Oklahoma, and remained out for one week, when 
the Corporation Commission came to the conclusion that 
price fixing was beyond its actual if not legal powers. 


The men who induced the senators to offer the reso- 
lutions on which the report is based thought that the 
Standard Oil combination was seizing on the war as 
an excuse for “trimming them.” They wanted to have 
the Commission find the facts to support their theories. 
The Commission, however, found nothing more startling 
than that a large number of the stockholders of the 
Standard Oil Company still retained possession of the 
stock in the former subsidiaries of the Standard Oil 
holding corporation, which was distributed to them in 
accordance with the decree of dissolution passed upon 
the combination. 

The Commission told the Senate that its authority 
conferred by the Act to Regulate Commerce does not 
empower it to examine the books of anything other 
than common carrier pipe line companies. 

The Federal Trade Commission, the report says, 
has jurisdiction over the industrial concerns, and “is 
examining their records in the course of its extensive 
investigation of the oil industry under the Owen and 
Gore resolutions.’ The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s report says it understands the Federal Trade Com- 


mission will soon make a report on the phases over 
which it has authority. 

There is nothing in the I. C. C. report that justifies 
the suspicions of the Oklahoma and West Virginia oil 
producers that the Standard Oil combination “trimmed” 
them during the demoralization resulting from the war. 


IN THE MATTER OF ALLEGED RE- 
BATES TO THE UNITED STATES 
STEEL CORPORATIONS 


—_—_——_—— 


CASE NO. 6545 (36 I. C. C., 557-559) 


Approved June 28, 1915 
Report to the Senate of the United States. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 
On Feb. 2, 1914, the Senate of the United States passed 
the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
hereby requested to conduct an examination and inquiry for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether the United States Steel 
Corporation, or any of its subsidiaries, has been guilty of giv- 
ing or receiving any unlawful rebates, offsets, or preferences, 
especially within the last six years; and if said Commission 
finds that such unlawful rebates, offsets, or preferences have 
been given or received, then the Commission is directed to 
report the dates and amounts thereof to the Senate for its 
information. 

Shortly after a copy of the resolution had reached us 
the Commission, by appropriate order, instituted an in- 
vestigation— 


for the purpose of ascertaining whether the United States Steel 
Corporation, or any of its subsidiaries, has been guilty of giv- 
ing or receiving any unlawful rebates, offsets or preferences, 
especially within the last six years; and to report the dates and 
amounts thereof to the Senate for its information in case the 
Commission finds that such unlawful rebates, offsets, or prefer- 
ences have been given or received. 


It appears that one David H. Lamar and one William 
H. Green had claimed to be in possession of information 
showing violations of law on the part of the steel cor- 
poration through the receipt by it of secret rebates amount- 
ing to millions of dollars, and it is understood that the 
resolution of the Senate was based upon their representa- 
tions. It further appears that Mr. Lamar had previously 
made similar intimations to a member of this Commission 
and had inquired whether the Commission would under- 
take an investigation and permit him to direct the form 
and manner in which it should be carried on. He was 
advised that upon being put in possession of any definite 
information of any such violation of law it would be the 
duty of the Commission to investigate, but that it would 
do so only in its own way, pursuing such course as the 
facts disclosed might require. Repeated efforts having 
failed to elicit any statements from Mr. Lamar in support 
of his assertions, further conference with him was declined. 

After the passage of the resolution by the Senate and 
after the order of investigation had been entered by the 
Commission Mr. Lamar and Mr. Green were requested at 
a personal conference with a member of the Commission 
to state the facts within their knowledge so that the scope 
of the investigation might be outlined by the Commission 
and affirmative steps taken, through public hearings and 
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by the Commission’s examiners, to ascertain whether any 
unlawful rebates and preferences had been received by the 
steel corporation or by any of its subsidiary companies. 
But they declined to reveal their information except at a 
public hearing. They were accordingly served with sub- 
penas and a public hearing was had on March 3, 1914, 
Mr. Green being first sworn and called as a witness. The 
questions put to him at once developed the fact that he 
had not been a student of transportation matters; that he 
had attended some of the hearings before the so-called 
Stanley committee of the House of Representatives, the 
report of which he had read; that he had also read reports 
of the Bureau of Corporations and of this Commission in 
which matters relating to the steel corporation were con- 
sidered; that he had also examined the record in the 
government’s suit to dissolve the steel corporation; but 
that he had no independent information, or indeed any 
information respecting the affairs of the steel corporation 
and its subsidiaries that was not already of public record 
in one form or another. Having referred during his testi- 
mony to an individual who was in possession of facts not 
heretofore known, he at first declined to name him, but 
being required to state who he was he finally named Mr. 
Lamar. 

Mr. Lamar was then called as a witness and, being put 
under oath, was subjected to examination as to his in- 
formation about the relations of the steel corporation with 
the railroads of the country. His testimony shows that he 
knew nothing that was not already generally known to 
the public, and that such information as he had was of a 
perfunctory and superficial nature and had been derived 
from reading the reports of various public bodies, and 
especially of this Commission, in which the affairs of the 
steel corporation are discussed. He named several of the 
subsidiaries of the steel corporation and asserted that 
“offsets,” by which it is understood he meant rebates, had 
been received from the carriers by the steel corporation 
in the form of dividends on its holdings of stock in these 
companies, the stock being based, as he asserted, upon an 
entirely fictitious valuation. 

In Pittsburgh Steel Co. vs. L. S. & M. S. Ry. Co., 27 
I. C. C., 173 (The Traffic World, June 21, 1913, p. 1325); 
Vulcan Iron Works Co. vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 27 I. C. 
C., 468 (The Traffic World, July 12, 1913, p. 87); Indus- 
trial Railways case, 29 I. C. C., 212 (The Traffic World, 
Jan. 31, 1914, p. 218), 32 I. C. C., 129 (The Traffic World, 
Nov. 14, 1914, p. 919); Coal and Oil Investigation, 31 I. C. 
C., 193 (Thé Traffic World, Aug. 8, 1914, p. 264); Lum vs. 
G. N. Ry. Co., 33 I. C. C., 541 (The Traffic World, May 1, 
1915, p. 936); and Joint Rates with the Birmingham South- 
ern R. R. Co., 32 I. C. C., 110 (The Traffic World, Nov. 14, 
1914; p. 912), the relations of the steel corporation to vari- 
ous of its subsidiary railroad and steamship companies have 
been made a matter of public record. An even more com- 
plete record of all such facts has been made in the proceed- 
ing by the government, heretofore mentioned, in which it 
was sought to dissolve the United States Steel Corporation 
under the so-called anti-trust law. United States vs. 
United States Steel Corporation, 223 Fed., 55. The com- 
missioner of corporations has also made an extended in- 
vestigation, the results of which are incorporated in three 
printed volumes entitled “Report of the Commissioner of 
Corporations on the Steel Industry.” 

The Commission comes into constant contact with the 
records and accounts of railroads and other public car- 
riers through its examiners of accounts, and has reason 
to believe that there is no basis for the allegation that 
wholesale rebates have been paid to the steel corporation 
during the period of six years mentioned in the resolu- 
tion; apparently in alleging that “offsets” and rebates have 
been received by the steel corporation during that period 
the witnesses mentioned had in mind the dividends on the 
stock of the numerous subsidiary railroad and steamship 
lines owned by it, and as to this all the facts have been 
ascertained and are accessible in the various public rec- 
ords just mentioned. Under these circumstances we ven- 
ture to believe that the resolution of the Senate is suffi- 
ciently complied with for all practical purposes by the 
reference to those investigations in connection with the 
foregoing statement. 
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LITTLE KANAWHA R. R. REPORT 


CASE NO. 7378 (36 I. C. C., 560-649) 


IN RE THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT AND CON- 
TROL OF THE LITTLE KANAWHA RAILROAD CO. 


The Little Kanawha railroad, a line about 34‘miles 
long, built to open coal properties in Gilmer, Braxton 
and Lewis counties in West Virginia, is owned jointly 
by the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, which owns half the 
stock, the Pennsylvania, which has an undivided one- 
fourth interest, and the Baltimore & Ohio, which also 
has a like undivided interest. The road has been oper- 
ated at a loss since 1906, the B. & O. being the agent of 
the owners for that purpose, “and is not being held to 
tie up and prevent the development of the Little Kanawha 
valley, but is for sale.” 

That is the substance of the answer made to the 
U. S. Senate by the Commission in answer to a resolu- 
tion of inquiry adopted by that body on Oct. 7, 1914. 
The resolution was offered by Senator Chilton of West 
Virginia. It was adopted because some West Virginians 
alleged that the combination, so-called, of Vanderbilt and 
Pennsylvania interests had gobbled the little road so as 
to prevent the development of the Little Kanawha val- 
ley, the idea with regard to that being that the three big 
trunk lines represented in the ownership were subserving 
their own interests by keeping the Little Kanawha val- 
ley coal out of the bituminous market. The report is 
voluminous, but it is summarized in that one quoted 
sentence in which it is set forth that the road has been 
operated ‘at a loss since 1906, and is for sale. 


LAKE LINES DIVORCE 


CASE NO. 6504 
LAKE LINE APPLICATIONS UNDER PANAMA CANAL 
ACT—LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD CO. (LEHIGH 
VALLEY TRANSPORTATION CO.: LAKE LINB 
ONLY). 
Submitted Oct. 23, 1915. Decided Dec, 13, 19135. 


The petition above described does not request a rehearing on 
the evidence but merely a reconsideration of the question 
whether a competitive relationship exists between the Le- 
high Valley R. R. Co. and the Lehigh Valley Transportation 
Co. such as,is contemplated by Section 5 of the Act as 
amended; Held, No reason appears tending to show that the 
previous finding of the Commission that the Lehigh Valley 
R. R. Co. does or may compete with the Lehigh Valley 
Transportation Co. within the meaning of Section 5 as 
amended, was in error. Petition will be dismissed. 


R. W. Barrett for Lehigh Valley R. R. Co.: W. H. Chand- 
ler for Boston Chamber of Commerce; C. J. Austin for New 
York Produce Exchange; G. A. Schroeder for Chamber of Com- 
merce of Milwaukee; F. E. Williamson for Buffalo Chamber of 
oe: J. S. Brown and J. C. Jeffery for the Chicago Board 
oO rade. 


McCHORD, Chairman: 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad Co., as owner of the 
entire capital stock of the Lehigh Valley Transportation 
Co., which operates six vessels on the Great Lakes, filed 
a petition for rehearing on Sept. 18, 1915, requesting the 
Commission to reopen and reconsider the petitioner’s ap- 
plication for permission to continue its lake line service 
after July 1, 1914. The Commission, in Lake Line Appli- 
cations Under Panama Canal Act, 33 I. C. C., 700 (The 
Traffic World, May 22, 1915, p. 1122), had previously denied 
the original petition of this carrier under section 5 as 
amended, such denial to be effective Dec. 15, 1915. The 
subject-matter of the present petition was set for argu- 
ment on Oct. 23, 1915, solely upon the question whether 
the Commission’s order of May 7, 1915, in so far as it 
affected the Lehigh Valley Railroad Co., should be modi- 
fied. 

Subsequent to the filing of the petition by the railroad 
company, petitions for permission to intervene were filed 
by the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce and the Chicago 
Board of Trade. These parties were permitted to intervene. 

While the petition requested a rehearing, it was con- 
ceded by counsel for the railroad company at the argu- 
ment that no reason had been suggested why the case 
should be reheard. The only issue raised was whether 
or not the Commision had erred in assuming jurisdiction 
to deny the application of the Lehigh Valley Railroad for 
permission to continue its lake service. In other words, 
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the only question now before the Commission is whether 
or not the Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. does or may com- 
pete with its lake line so as to bring it within the pro- 
vision of section 5 as amended. The petition of the 
railroad company was based upon two grounds: (1) That 
the Commission’s finding of fact that competition does 
or may exist between the railroad company and its lake 
line was erroneous, and (2) that the Commission’s inter- 
pretation of the word “competition,” as used in section 
5 as amended, was, as a matter of law, unsound. It will 
bé observed that these propositions, if true, would estab- 
lish that the Commission had no jurisdiction over the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad lake service under section 5 as 
amended. : 

In support of the petitioner’s first contention, it was 
urged that the Commission erred in finding that this 
earrier’s participation in joint rates and through routes 
with railroad companies which parallel the Lehigh Valley 
‘Transportation Co. tended to show competition between 
this carrier and its lake line, since joint rates and through 
routes may be prescribed by the Commission, and it is 
contrary to reason to assume that a relationship which 
the Commission itself could establish is sufficient to give 
the Commission jurisdiction to order a divorcement. It 
was further urged that the Commission erred in finding 
that the participation of the railroad company in fast- 
freight lines which compete with the lake service tended 
to show competition, since these fast-freight lines are said 
to be mere trade names employed for advertising purposes 
and in fact imply no more than the existence of joint 
rates and through routes. 


It will be manifest from a reading of the Commis- 
sion’s original opinion that the two considerations just 
noted were not deemed by the Commission in themselves 
to be conclusive evidence of competition. The partici- 
pation of the railroad company in fast-freight lines, joint 
rates and through routes, which run parallel to through 
routes in which the lake line participates were deemed 
significant as showing that in addition to the purely local 
traffic of the railroad and the lake line, as to which there 
could be no competition, these companies were largely 
interested in through traffic as to which there might be 
competition. The above circumstances, together with the 
large volume of evidence showing aggressive activities 
of the Trunk Line Association and the Lake Lines Asso- 
ciation, to which the Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. was a 
party, in developing and extending the traffic over the 
all-rail through routes at the expense of the lake-and-rail 
routes, including that in which the lake line participated, 
demonstrated that the possibility of competition for 
through traffic between the railroad company and its 
rail connections and the lake line was real and sub- 
stantial—so real and substantial that the railroad com- 
pany, acting with other trunk lines, organized and main- 
tained the Lake Lines Association, a chief function of 
which was the controlling the lake rates and service in 
such a manner as to advance the interests of the all-rail 
routes. 

The second contention of the petitioner was that in 
spite of all the facts of record the Commission could not 
as a matter of law find that competition did or might 
exist between the petitioner and its lake line, because 
competition as a matter of law could not exist between 
two carriers unless one was “striving” for traffic which 
the other one was actively seeking and wished to secure, 
and that such a relationship could not exist between the 
petitioner and its lake line, since the latter was merely 
an extension of the former. The record discloses that 
the lake line has an annual deficit of about $100,000, 
which must be borne by the petitioner. Why the railroad 
company should be anxious to continue its interest in 
the lake line in spite of this annual deficit is a question 
that immediately suggests itself. One of+the officials of 
the railroad, who should be familiar with all of its traffic 
and rate interests, testified that he could not tell whether 
the lake line was a benefit or a burden to the railroad 
from a dollars-and-cents standpoint, but that one reason 
which he was certain led the railroad to maintain its 
interest in this lake line was to secure for the railroad 
a voice in the making of the all-rail rates from Chicago 
to the East. 

This leads to the inquiry, What interest has the Le- 
high Valley Railroad in the all-rail rates from Chicago 
to the East? Its chief interest obviously is in the amount 
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of the division of the all-rail rate which it is able to exact 
from its rail connections. If the Lehigh Valley was 
wholly dependent on its rail connections they would be 
in a position to dictate the division it would receive. 
While the Lehigh Valley has a lake line, however, it has 
a voice in what the all-rail rate should be and, what is 
more important, it is in a position to demand large divi- 
sions of these rates. The record shows, as might be 
expected under such conditions, that on most of the east- 
bound traffic the Lehigh Valley Railroad divisions of the 
all-rail rate from Chicago to the East are larger than 
its division of the lake-and-rail rate for the same haul. 
Thus it has come about that the railroad gets more 
revenue out of the all-rail haul than out of the lake-and- 
rail haul on a particular shipment. Here, then, is a situ- 
ation where the interest of the.Lehigh Valley Railroad 
directly conflicts with the interest of the lake line. To 
the extent that the Lehigh Valley Railroad is induced 
by its division of the all-rail rates to divert traffic from 
the lake-and-rail to the all-rail route it is “striving” against 
the lake line which it owns. 

That this conflict of interest between the railroad 
and the lake line as to through traffic is not academic, but, 
on the contrary, exerts a real influence on the traffic 
policy of the railroad is made clear by the record. A 
letter from one official of the railroad company to another 
in 1904 is in the record, wherein it was stated that in 
conection with the eastbound movement of flour from 
Chicago “the old question” was presented, “whether it 
is better to allow this business to go via central traffic 
roads and go after them for a share of it, or make ar- 
rangements at Buffalo which would bolster up our lake 
line and concentrate freight there for shipment to the 
East.” The official who wrote this letter testified that 
the situation, from the standpoint of freight solicitation, 
was the same to-day as in 1904. Thus it appears that 
the solicitation of eastbound traffic by the railroad is 
not done with an eye-single .to the interests of the lake 
line in the haul from Chicago’ to Buffalo, but is influ- 
enced by the interests of the Central Freight Associa- 
tion roads, which, with the aid of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad, directly compete with the lake line. 

The above considerations make clear that as to a 
large volume of through traffic eastbound the petitioner 
does or may “strive” in the interest of the all-rail 
routes for traffic which the lake line might otherwise 
secure. The facts referred to in the original report of 
the Commission tend to show a ‘striving” in another 
way by the railroad company in the interest of the all- 
rail route for westbound traffic from New York to Chi- 
cago which might otherwise move by the rail-and-lake 
route. The record discloses many other facts which, 
together with those referred to above, show competi- 
tion within the definition of that word which was given 
by the Supreme Court in the Union Pacific Case, 226 
U. S., at page 87. 

The interveners at the argument did not address 
themselves to the issue raised by the petition of the 
railroad cOmpany. These interveners confined their re- 
marks to a statement as to the hardship that might be 
imposed upon certain shippers if the lake line were 
divorced from the railroad company. Their statement 
reflected the uncertainty that attends a change effected 
by legislation. The views urged by the interveners 
have no bearing upon the question as to the proper 
a eos sc and application of the act to the facts at 

and. . 

After reviewing its previous findings and order in 
the light of the present proceeding no reason appears 
why the Commission should modify its order denying 
the application of the petitioner as to its lake line serv- 
ice. An order will be entered dismissing the petition 
for rehearing. 


MILLING IN TRANSIT 


CASE NO. 7305 (36 I. C. C., 662-666) 
GLOBE GRAIN & MILLING CO. VS. ATCHISON, TO- 
PEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY CO. ET AL. 
Submitted March 11, 1915. Decided Nov. 23, 1915. 

The denial at Calif i illi int 
Ogden, Utah: 7 eT me gs ae he _wrenting at 


Tex., and points east thereof, of transit arrangements: on 
grain shipped from Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Oklahoma 
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and Texas, the products of which are distributed in Cali- 
fornia, found not to be unduly prejudicial to California 
millers, Complaint dismissed. 


F. P. Gregson, Will E. Keller and Frank Lyon for complain- 
ant. Seth Mann for Sperry Flour Company, intervener. E. W. 
Camp for Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company. 
A, P. Matthew for Western Pacific Company and Denver & 
Rio Grande Railroad Company. C. W. Durbrow and F. B. 
Austin for Southern Pacific Company. A. S. Halsted for San 
Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Company. 


- 


CLEMENTS, Commissioner: 

By complaint it is alleged that the denial at California 
milling points and the granting at Ogden, Utah; Albu- 
querque and Belen, N. M.; El Paso, Tex., and points east 
thereof, of transit arrangements on grain shipped from 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Oklahoma and Texas, the 
products of which are distributed in California, subjects 
California millers to undue prejudice and disadvantage 
and unduly prefers millers whose plants are located at or 
east of the four points named, which will be referred to 
hereinafter as the gateways. The complainant and the 
intervener, the Sperry Flour Co., will be referred to here- 
inafter as the complainants. Their mills are located at 
Los Angeles, Colton, Fresno, Stockton, South Vallejo and 
other points in California. All rates are stated in cents 
per 100 pounds and are for the transportation of grain 
and flour in carloads. 

The complainants, who manufacture a blend flour from 
California and Kansas wheat, are interested in the transit 
arrangement mainly in so far as it applies to the milling 
of Kansas wheat’and the distribution of the resulting flour 
in California. For the transportation of Kansas wheat 
to their mills they pay 67 cents, and in addition from 5 
to 25 cents for the transportation of flour to the Cali- 
fornia consuming points. Their competitors in Kansas 
secure the through rate on flour of 75 cents from the 
point of origin of the wheat to the point of ultimate 
destination of the flour in California, the inbound rate 
on wheat being refunded or applied as part payment of 
the through flour rate. In some cases the transit service 
is performed free and in others a charge is made. Out 
of line and back hauls are allowed in some cases to meet 
the competition of direct. lines. : 

The amount of and the relationship between rates on 
wheat and flour from Kansas and contiguous states to 
California have been considered by us in several cases. 
The history of these rates prior to 1914 was described 
in Kansas-California Flour Rates, 29 I. C. C., 459 (The 
Traffic World, March 7, 1914, p. 456), as follows: 


Prior to 1904 the rate on wheat from Kansas to California 
terminals was 50 cents and*on flour 75 cents. In that year the 
wheat rate was increased to 55 cents and the flour rate reduced 
to 65 cents. In 1907 the wheat rate was further increased to 
58 cents, the flour rate remaining unchanged. The spread be- 
tween these commodities has therefore been steadily reduced 
since 1900 from 25 cents to 7 cents. The latter difference is 
that prescribed as a maximum spread between the rate on 
wheat and flour by the Commission in the case of Howard Mills 
Cio. vs. M. P. Ry. Co., 12 I. C. C., 258, decided in 1907, the in- 
crease in the wheat rate from 55 to 58 cents in that year, re- 
ferred to, having been made by the carriers in conformity with 
the requirements of that decision. 


In Kansas-California Flour Rates, supra, it was pro- 
posed to increase the rate on flour from Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Oklahoma to California terminals from 65 
to 75 cents, but no change was proposed in the wheat 
rate of 58 cents. The Kansas millers protested any in- 
crease in the spread between the flour and wheat rates 
and the California millers intervened in behalf of the 
respondents. The effect of the transit arrangement was 
digcussed and, following the language quoted above, we 
said: 


The protestants herein [the Kansas millers] therefore rely 
largely on the finding in that [the Howard Mills Company] case. 
The respondent carriers contend, however, that that case is 
not determinative of the issues involved in the present pro- 


ceeding, as the question of milling in_transit, which is avail- 
able and of substantial benefit to the Kansas millers, although 
mentioned in the report, was not considered as a factor upon 
which the decision in that case rests, whereas in the present 
record the milling-in-transit feature of this traffic is fully de- 
veloped and is shown in itself largely to warrant the increase 
in the spread between the rates on wheat and flour. 
~ 


Additional testimony has been presented on this phase of 
the question before us, as stated by the respondents and in- 
terveners, with the result already referred to, that the Kansas 
miller does have a substantial advantage over the California 
miller upon the whole transaction of getting the wheat from 
the growing point, through the mill, to the ultimate consuming 
point, in the form of flour. This seems, however, to be largely, 
if not wholly, but the result of a natural advantage, due to the 
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better location of the Kansas miller with respect to the origin 
of the wheat. it can hardly be held that the California miller 
should have this natura] disadvantage under which he operates 
by reason of being located at a terminal rather than at an in- 
termediate point removed by an increase in the terminal rate 
on flour. As we stated in the Howard Mills case, supra, we 
— pet ;‘S attempt to ——— this advantage [to the Kan- 
sas miller y giving to the California mill iti 
advantage in the differential.’’. eee 

Even under the proposed increased rate on flour to the ter- 
minals, the California millers would, it seems, still labor under 
some disadvantage in comparison with the Kansas miller. This 
is not an unlikely result under the circumstances here appear- 
ing. Naturally, under the very theory of transit, to benefit 
by it or to break even with one’s competitiors, one must be 
located somewhere between the point of origin of the wheat 
and final destination of the product. When the terminal dis- 
tributing point under the transit rate is reached transit bene- 
fits to the-~miller located there cease also. 

: Considering the whole record not only with respect to the 
milling-in-transit situation as more fully developed, but also in 
all its other respects, we conclude that the carriers have not 
sustained the burden of proof placed upon them by the statute 
with respect to the proposed rates, and they will_therefore be 
required to cancel the tariffs under suspension. 


In Arizona Corporation Commission vs. A. & N. M. 
Ry. Co. and Arizona Wheat Rates, 29 I. C. C., 424 (The 
Traffic World, Feb. 21, 1914, p. 379), decided on the same 
date as the case above described, we found that the 
existing rate of $1.12 was unreasonable and unduly preju- 
dicial for the transportation of flour from Kansas, Ne- 
braska and neighboring states to points in Arizona inter- 
mediate to San Francisco and other Pacific coast ter- 
minals, and that the proposed increase from 58 cents to 
$1 for the transportation of wheat between the same 
points had not been justified; and we directed that for 
the future the rates on flour and wheat to said inter- 
mediate points should not exceed the rates contempo- 
raneously applicable to the terminals. 

Upon rehearing of Kansas-California Flour Rates we 
found justified the proposed increased rate on flour of 
75 cents to the terminals from Kansas and neighboring 
states, with the provision that the carriers so adjust the 
rate on wheat to the terminals as to limit to a maximum 
of 8 cents the difference between the wheat and flour 
rates, and that the terminal rates on these commodities 
be applied as maxima to intermediate points. 32 I. C. C., 
602 (The Traffic World, Feb. 20, 1915, p. 363). 


In the present case the defendants testified that the 
circumstances and conditions in California are substan- 
tially different from those which caused the establishment 
of the transit arrangement in Kansas and adjoining states; 
that the arrangement in the latter states resulted from 
competition between carriers and constitutes the only 
practicable method of maintaining the 75-cent rate on 
flour from all points in the large blanket west of the 
Missouri River. Witnesses called on behalf of the South- 
ern Pacific and other lines operating west of the gate- 
ways testified that said lines are in no way parties to 
or responsible for the arrangements permitted by the 
lines east of the gateways and that their proportion of 
the through rate is not changed by the allowance of 
transit by their eastern connections. The Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe is the only line operating both east and 
west of the gateways. 

The California lines resist the demands of the com- 
plainants on additional grounds. It is the general rule 
of these carriers, to which there appear to be but few 
exceptions, not to allow transit on any commodities, and 
it is stated that the allowance of transit at complainants’ 
mills on the traffic here involved would be followed by a 
demand for similar arrangements on California and other 
wheat, and also on other commodities. 


These lines further contend that the granting of the 
transit arrangement at California milling points would 
result in the loss to them in most cases of the total 
revenue which they now receive from the application 
of the local rates ffom said milling points, and, in addi- 
tion, that they would have to perform long back and out- 
of-line hauls because of competition of carriers. The 
complainants stated that they ask transit only on the 
routes now provided in the tariffs, but expressed the 
opinion that back hauls should be allowed from Colton 
to points in the Imperial Valley, a distance of from 168 
to 282 miles. 

The defendants also call attention to the probable 
cost and difficulties of policing the transit arrangement 
in California, especially as complainants manufacture a 
blend flour from Kansas and other wheat. It does not 
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appear what percentage of Kansas wheat is used by com- 
plainants in the manufacture of flour. Complainants con- 
tend that if the alleged discrimination were removed they 
would manufacture a larger quantity of flour from Kansas 
wheat alone. 

It appears from the testimony that the transit ar- 
rangement in Kansas and adjoining states resulted from 
competition between carriers serving the grain fields and 
is the natural outcome of conditions arising from the 
production in a large territory of a universally used com- 
modity and its distribution in the most practical way, 
from both the transportation and the economic stand- 
point; whereas in California there neither were nor are 
such circumstances and conditions as would necessitate 
the establishment by the carriers of the transit arrange- 
ment to equalize rates to points in a group or blanket 
or to enable carriers to more effectively compete, and 
the principal regson urged for the granting of the ar- 
rangement to the California mills is, in effect, to partially 
equalize the total cost of transportation to California 
consuming points of flour manufactured from Kansas 
wheat in Kansas and in California. This question of 
equalizing total transportation charges has been discussed 
by us in the several cases above cited involving rates on 
flour and wheat from Kansas to California, both as to 
their reasonableness and relationship, and we fixed the 
wheat and flour rates, and also the maximum difference 
betwen them, after full consideration of all the facts, 
circumstances, and conditions surrounding the transporta- 
tion of those commodities as testified to by not only the 
carriers but also the various milling interests. 

Upon consideration of all the facts of record we are 
of opinion, and find, that the denial of the transit ar- 
rangemnt to complainants’ mills and the granting of it 
to mills at and east of Ogden, Albuquerque, Belen and El 
Paso on the traffic here involved does not constitute a 
violation of section 3 of the act. The complaint will 
therefore be dismissed. It will be so ordered. 


PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS, ETC. 


CASE NO. 7542 (36 I. C. C., 672-674) 
HOUSTON PACKING CO. VS. HOUSTON EAST & WEST 
TEXAS RAILWAY CO. ET AL. 

Submitted April 21, 1915. Decided Nov. 8, 1915. 


On complaint that the rates on packing-house products and 
fresh meats from Houston, Tex., are higher than from Fort 
Worth, Tex., Held: 

1. Rates from Houston Discriminatory in Favor of Fort Worth. 
—That the present rates from Houston to Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, Neb., Chicago, Ill., and 
Milwaukee, Wis., are unjustly discriminatory to the extent 
that they exceed rates made on certain differentials over 
the rates from Fort Worth. 

2. Fresh Meat Rate from Houston to Little Rock, and Packing- 
House Rate to Oklahoma City Too High.—That the present 
rates from Houston to Little Rock, Ark., on fresh meats, 
and to Oklahoma City, Okla., on packing-house products, 
are unjustly discriminatory to the extent that they exceed 
the mileage scale basis of rates, approved in Investigation 
of Alleged Unreasonable Rates on Meats, 22 I. C. C., 160; 23 
I. C. C., 656, contemporaneously applied from F'ort Worth. 

3. Relationship from Houston to Denver, Little Rock and Other 
Arkansas Points Not Unreasonable or Discriminatory.—That 
the present relationship, as between Houston and Fort 
Worth, on packing-house products to Denver, Colo., Little 
Rock, Hope, Fort Smith and Marianna, Ark., and on fresh 
meats to Denver and Marianna is not shown to be unreas- 
onable or discriminatory. 


W. J. Ford and Hutcheson & Hutcheson for complainant; 
J. M. Griffin and L. M. Hogsett for Texas & Pacific Ry. Co.; 
L. M. Hogsett for International & Great Northern Ry. Co. and 
its receivers; J. R. Christian for Houston East & West Texas 
Ry. Co., Houston & Texas Central R. R. Co., Fort Worth & 
Denver City Ry. Co. and Colorado & Southern Ry. Co.; F. H. 
Wood, Baker, Botts, Parker & Garwood, J. M. Bryson and C. C. 
Huff for Houston East & West Texas Ry. Co.; Houston & Texas 
Central R. R. Co.; Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. Co.; and Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas Ry. Co. of Texas; F. R. Dalzell for 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. and Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe Ry. Co.; J. F. Garvin and C. C. Huff for Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Ry. Co. and Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. Co. 
of Texas; M. J. Dowlin for Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 
Co. and Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Ry. Co.; C. B. McKiernan, 
Albert H. and Henry Veeder, R. C. McManus and R. D. Rynder 
for Swift & Co., intervener; C. J. Faulkner, Jr.; and H. K. 
Crafts for Armour & Co., intervener. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

Complainant is a corporation engaged in the packing- 
house business at Houston; Tex. By complaint, filed Dec. 
5, 1914, it alleges that rates on packing-house products 
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and fresh meats from Houston to various interstate des- 
tinations are unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory in 
comparison with rates on like traffic from Fort Worth, 
Tex., to the same destinations. 

The general readjustment of rates on packing-house 
products and fresh meats following Investigation of Al- 
leged Unreasonable Rates on Meats, 22 I. C. C., 160 (The 
Traffic World, Jan. 6, 1912, p. 3); 23 I. C. C., 656 (The 
Traffic World, June 8, 1912, p. 1141), hereinafter referred 
to as the Oklahoma case, resulted in reductions in the 
rates on fresh meats and packing-house products from 
Fort Worth to various points, including certain of the 
points of destination hereinafter enumerated, on the 
basis of the mileage scale recommended. Rates from 
Houston were not considered in that case. Reduced rates 
from Fort Worth without corresponding reductions in the 
rates from Houston left Houston with rates relatively 
higher than the rates from Fort Worth. Complainant 
contends that the previous parity between Houston and 
Fort Worth should be re-established. ,Packers located at 
Fort Worth intervened in opposition to complainant’s 
demand, and urged that rates from Houston be adjusted 
on the basis established in the Oklahoma case. Defend- 
ants take the same position. 

The carriers have seen fit to make rates from Fort 
Worth to some points lower than the mileage scale. The 
following table gives the rates from Houston and from 
Fort Worth to the several destinations involved, in cents 
per 100 pounds: 

Packing-house 


“ products. Fresh meats. Miles. 
o— 


From 
From 
Fort 
Worth. 


= 


Denver, Colo. 

Little Rock, Ark 

oS FE aaa 
Port Smith; Ark. ...5...2%.% 
Marianna, Ark. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Kansas City, Mo. 

SS. BE d.o0.4 s'e 000% Se Sle 
CI ans oan aes dees 49.0 1,069 
Milwaukee, Wis. ........... a 49.0 1,154 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 4 y Brak 30.0 466 

Houston is about 260 miles south of Fort Worth. 

The mileage scale basis of rates should apply from 
Houston in those cases where such rates apply from Fort 
Worth. A substantially similar rate relationship should 
obtain in those instances in which less than mileage scale 
rates apply from Fort Worth, except where rates from 
Houston are now on a more favorable basis or where 
necessary to be modified in view of existing particular 
adjustments. 

All the facts considered, we find that to the destina- 
tions named in the table below the rates assailed are 
unjustly discriminatory against Houston in favor of Fort 
Worth, and that the rates on packing-house products and 
fresh meats from Houston should not exceed the rates 
on the same commodities contemporaneously applied from 
Fort Worth by more than the following amounts, in cents 
per 100 pounds, set opposite the respective destinations: 

Packing- 
house Fresh 
products. meats. 


10.0 
10.0 


Me 
RBwOWNOP WOO WOT 
oO1n 

: yo From 
SeorS*:S> 2S Bovston. 
i 

we CO pm OTC CO A OD 

} § Houston. 


bo 


BAAN S~15 Fort 
AIIAAMOSs> or 


MNOS ASARS 
ooocne9§1nto 


: 923 


Soooomos imo Houston. 
oO 


AONA HO modes OOH 
Bas Sowa wesaS From 
_ 

NoSoonNoanNe Worth. 
FSNSOSw: NS: 


Salt Lake City, Utah ‘ 
TE a vis c 64,6 Fe bale eh O06 oe eb Pda 005s 8.5 
Omaha, Neb. 


0 
5 

Chicago, Ill. 0 3.5 
5 


DE. WH (hoc cnn soe resie so sc¥acekvnedas oe 8 3.0 

We further find that defendants’ present rates on 
fresh meats from Houston to Little Rock and on packing- 
house products from Houston to Oklahoma CGity are; as 
compared with the rate scale: applied from Fort Worth 
to .those destinations, unjustly discriminatory against 
Houston to the extent that they exceed the mileage scale 
basis of rates, for the distances involved, prescribed in 
the Oklahoma case, supra. 

The other rates complained of have not been shown 
to be unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory, and we 
are of the opinion that the present relationship, as be- 
tween Houston and Fort Worth, in the rates on packing- 
house products to Denver, Little Rock, Hope, Fort Smith 
and Marianna, and on fresh meats to Denver and Mari- 
anna, may properly be maintained. 

An order giving effect to the above findings will be 
entered. 


7 
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EASTERN LIVE STOCK CASE 


t & S. NO. 603 (36 I. C. C., 675-707) 
Submitted Oct. 8, 1915. Decided Dec. 2, 1915. 


. Advances on Live Stock Except Horses and Mules, in C, F. 
A., Justified.—Proposed increased rates for transportation 
of live stock, except horses and mules, in Central Freight 
Association territory, found justified to the extent found 
reasonable in this report. 

. Certain Increased Minima on Live Stock Justified; Others 
Not Justified.—Certain proposed increased carload minima 
applicable to live stock when transported between points 
in Central Freight Association territory, found justified; 
others not justified. 

. Advances on Cattle from Points in C. F. A. to Trunk Line 
and New England Allowed.—Proposed increased rates for 
the transportation of cattle from points in Central Freight 
Association territory to points in Trunk Line and New 
England Freight Association territories, found justified. 

. Advances on Hogs and Sheep in Double Deck Cars Justified. 
—Proposed increased rates for the transportation of hogs 
and of sheep or goats in single-deck and in double-deck 
ears from points in Central Freight Association territory 
to points in Trunk Line and New England Freight Asso- 
ciation territories found justified. 

. Increased Carload Minima on Live Stock from C. F. A. to 
Trunk Line and New England Allowed in Part and Denied 
in Part.—Certain proposed increased carload minima ap- 
plicable to live stock when transported from points in 
Central Freight Association territory to points in Trunk 
Line and New England Freight Association territories 
found justified; others not justified. 

. Advances on Packing-House Products, Packed and Loose, 
from C. F. A. to Trunk Line and New England Not Al- 
lowed.—Increased rates for the transportation of packing- 
house products, packed, and packing-house products, loose, 
from points in Central Freight Association territory to 
points in Trunk Line and New England Freight Associa- 
tion territories, which would exceed the classification rates 
on these commodities, found not justified. 

- Advances on Fresh Meats from C. F. A. to Trunk Line and 
New England Allowed.—Proposed increased rates for the 
transportation of fresh meat from points in Central 
Freight Association territory to points in Trunk Line and 
+> tl England Freight Association territories found jus- 
tified. 

. Increased Minima on Fresh Meat and Packing-House Prod- 
ucts, Loose, from C. F. A. to Trunk Line and New Eng- 
land Allowed.—Proposed increased carload minima ap- 
plicable to fresh meat and packing-house products, loose, 
when transported from points in Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory to points in Trunk Line and New England 
Freight Association territories found justified. 

. Advances on Live Stock Between Points in Trunk Line 
Not Allowed.—Proposed increased rates for the transporta- 
tion of live stock between points in Trunk Line terri- 
tory east of the western termini of the trunk lines found 
not justified. 

. Advances on Packing-House Products in Trunk Line Dis- 
allowed.—Proposed increased rates for the transportation 
of packing-house products between points in Trunk Line 
territory east of the western termini of the trunk lines 
found not justified. 

. Increased Carload Minima on Live Stock and Packing-House 
Products in Trunk Line Disallowed.—Proposed increased 
carload minima applicable to live stock and packing- 
house products, when transported between points in Trunk 
Line territory east of the western termini of the trunk 
lines found not justified. 


O. E. Butterfield, Edward Barton, A. P. Burgwin, William 
W. Collin, Jr., Ernest S. Ballard and M. B. Pierce, for respond- 
ents; R. D. Rynder, Thomas. Creigh, W. E. Lamb, C. R. Hillyer, 
Walter E. McCornack, Luther M. Walter, A. W. McLaren, 
E. W. Skipworth, A. R. Urion, C. J. Faulkner, Jr., H. K. Crafts, 
Charles Conradis, Arthur B. Hayes, S. H. Cowan, W. H. 
Moore, for various protestants. 


MEYER, Commissioner: 

By the tariff schedules filed to become effective 
March 15, 1915, and later dates, but suspended by order 
of the Commission to Jan. 13, 1916, the respondents 
proposed changes which fall into the two following cate- 
gories: 2 

First. A general revision of rates for the trans- 
portation of live stock, except horses and mules, be- 
tween points in Central Freight Association territory, 
with certain increases in carload minimum weights. A 
related revision of rates on fresh meat and packing- 
house products in this. territory has also been proposed 
by tariffs on file and made the subject of Investigation 
and Suspension Docket No. 693, Central Freight Associa- 
tion Fresh Meat and Packing-House Product Rates, not 
yet decided. ¥ 

Second. Increased rates for the transportation of 
live stock, except horses and mules, of fresh meat, and 
of packing-house products, packed and loose, from points 
in Central Freight Association territory to points in 
Trunk ~Line and New England Freight Association 
territories, with certain increases in carload minimum 
weights. Increased rates are also proposed for the 
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transportation of these commodities upon .some move- 
ments locally in the territory east of Buffalo and Pitts- 
burgh, but no evidence was introduced having particular 
reference to these rates. 

These will be separately considered. It should be 
stated at the outset that all of the rates here sought 
to be increased were increased 5 per cent within the 
past year, following the decisions of the Commission in 
The Five Per Cent Case, 31 I. C. C., 351 (Daily Traffic 
World, Aug. 3, 1914); 32 I. C. C., 325 (The Traffic World, 
Dec. 26, 1914, p. 1152). It is impossible to state with 
accuracy the increased revenues to the carriers which 
should accrue if all of the suspended schedules should 
be permitted to become effective. A-preliminary state- 
ment filed by the carriers here respondent previous to 
the hearing, and offered in evidence by the protestants, 
shows an estimated increased revenue of $771,035.80 
from shipments of fresh meat and packing-house prod- 
ucts moving via Chicago and Chicago junctions and St. 
Louis and East St. Louis to western termini of eastern 
trunk lines and points ,east thereof and of $483,733.60 
from shipments of live stock on the same movements. 
This estimate was madé from tonnage hauled in 1913. 
One of the large packing companies estimated that the 
resulting increase in its freight charges would amount 
to $344,201.44, while in the case of another the estimate 
was $321,056, excluding the proposed increases on fresh 
meat to which .this company does not object. 


Rates for the Transportation of Live Stock, Except 
Horses and Mules, Between Points in Central 
Freight Association Territory; and Carload Minima. 


The present general basis of live-stock rates in 
Central Freight Association territory is the fifth-class 
rate, although there are many exceptions. The live- 
stock rate structure was characterized by one of re- 
spondents’ witnesses as “unscientific and illogical.” It 
was pointed out that there are at least four different 
bases of live-stock rates published for this territory by 
the Wabash alone, namely, fifth class, fifth class plus 
3 cents, fourth class and special commodity rates. Their 
application results in large variations for similar dis- 
tances. 

Respondents have based their proposed rates upon 
the scale fixed by the Commission in Investigation of 
Alleged Unreasonable Rates on Meats, 22 I. C. C., 160 
(The Traffic World, Jan. 6, 1912, p. 3), familiarly known 
and hereinafter referred to as_ the Texas-Oklahoma 
scale. The proposed rates, however, embody modifica- 
tions of that scale which result in higher rates for dis- 
tances up to and including 60 miles, the same rates for 
65 and 70 miles, and lower rates for greater distances. 
In the following table are set forth the proposed rates 
for the transportation of cattle and of hogs, sheep or 
goats in double-deck cars, between points in Central 
Freight Association territory with which, for purposes 
of comparison, is shown the Texas-Oklahoma scale. 
Rates are stated here and throughout this report, unless 
otherwise specified, in cents per 100 pounds: 

LIVE STOCK SCALE PROPOSED BY RESPONDENTS FOR 
TRANSPORTATION OF CATTLE, HOGS IN DOUBLE- 
DECK CARS, AND SHEEP OR GOATS IN DOUBLE-DECK 
CARS, BETWEEN POINTS IN CENTRAL FREIGHT AS- 


SOCIATION TERRITORY AS COMPARED WITH THE 
TEXAS-OKLAHOMA SCALE. 
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IR. £0 kanes 13.0 14.5 aaa 26.0 35.0 
js ete 13.5 15.0 9 ee 27.0 36.0 
| eee 13.5 15.5 ES 28.0 37.0 
ae 14.0 16.0 a ARETE 28.5 « 38.0 
180.52... 14.0 16.5 GTB. 2 oo aee 29.0 39.0 
190. .sceve 14.5 17.0 Gy See 30.0 40.0 
See 15.0 17.5 725 31.0 41.0 
15.5 18.0 Sr 31.5 42.0 
a 15.5 18.5 ee 32.0 43.0 
ee 16.0 19.0 ee 33.0 44.0 
| ee 16.0 19.5 


The proposed rates exceed the Texas-Oklahoma scale from 3 
to 17 per cent for the first 60 miles and are from 4 to 25 per 
cent lower than that scale for distances above 70 miles. 

It thus appears that for 10 miles a base rate of 6 
cents is proposed for the transportation of cattle, with 
which are grouped hogs, sheep or goats in double-deck 
cars. The rate of progression increases so that 3 cents 
is added for the succeeding 40 miles, making 9 cents 
for a haul of 50 miles, and 3 cents for the next suc- 
ceeding 50 miles, making 12 cents for a haul of 100 
miles. For greater distances the rate increases 1% 
cents for each 50 miles. 


Single-deck cars are referred to as “s. d.” and 
double-deck cars as “d. d.,” respectively. The rates on 
hogs, s. d., as proposed, are 115 per cent of the cattle 
rates, and the rates on sheep or goats, s. d., 125 per 
cent of the cattle rates. Two-line rates are proposed to 
be 2% cents per 100 pounds higher than one-line rates 
and three-line rates 5 cents per 100 pounds higher; 
these additions, however, to be made for distances of 
500 miles or less. In suggesting the percentage rela- 
tions for rates on hogs, sheep or goats, s. d., and the 
added charges for two-line hauls, as above outlined, the 
respondents have followed in substance the relation and 
added charges fixed by the Commission in the Texas- 
Oklahoma case, supra. 

While following this relation in the proposed rates 
respondents show that to produce uniform car revenue 
under minimum weights of 22,000 pounds on cattle, on 
hogs, d. d., and on sheep and goats, d. d., 17,000 pounds 
on hogs, s. d., and 12,000 pounds on sheep, s. d., the 
rate on hogs, s. d., would be 130 per cent of the cattle 
rate and on sheep, s. d., 184 per cent of that rate. 
Evidence dealing with cost of train operation also shows 
that to equalize revenue the ratio of rates on hogs, 
s. d.,-and sheep, s. d., to the rates on cattle would 
necessarily be higher than that here proposed. It is 
further pointed out that even with the revenue per train 
equalized the cost of transporting hogs, s. d., or sheep, 
s. d., would be greater than that of cattle because of 
the greater number of cars per train required. The 
increased cost made by this factor is found in hire of 
cars, or interest on investment in them, cost of switch- 
ing en route, absorption of switching charges at ter- 
minals, and maintenance of way and structures and of 
equipment. 

In the tariffs under suspension the rates on live 
stock here considered have been published in part as 
specific commodity rates based generally upon the pro- 
posed one-line mileage scale and applicable from point 
of origin to the principal points of destination. The 
mileage basis for two or more lines has not been used 
for the reason that in most instances of joint hauls the 
rate is made by a single line. In certain instances rates 
lower than would be made by this scale have been pub- 
lished in order to preserve long standing relationships. 
Thus the rate from Chicago to Buffalo is maintained 
on a parity with the rate from Chicago to Pittsburgh 
and is based upon the distance of the latter as the 
shorter of the two movements. To provide for the 
movements for which no specific rates have been pub- 
lished the suspended schedules embody the mileage 
scale, as above set forth. 

Respondents’ evidence fails to show with adequate 
particularity the increases which would result from the 
adoption of the mileage scale here proposed. These 
facts are to be found, however, in exhibits offered by 
the protestants. In the following table are shown pres- 
ent and proposed rates on live stock from the Ohio 
River crossings, Louisville, Ky., Cincinnati, O., and 
Evansville, Ind., to Chicago, and the present and pro- 
posed minimum weights. There are also shown the ton- 
mile and car-mile earnings afforded by these rates, based 
upon protestants’ computation of 291 miles as the aver- 
age mileage from the three points named to Chicago. 
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Earnings 
Earnings per 
Rate, Minimum, per ton- car- 
Commodity. cents. pounds mile. mile, 
Cattle: 
oe EE a a ae 15.8 20,000 $0.0108 $0.108 
i a Peer ore 18 22,000 .0123 .136 
Hogs, d. d.: 
SS ere rape. 15.8 22,000 .0108 .119 
I 5 oo os Coucccsc. cee 18 22,000 .0123 .136 
Hogs, s. d.: 
0 ER en ee 15.8 16,000 .0108 .0869 
I 20.5 17,000 .0140 119 
Sheep, d. d.: 
re are eer te 15.8 18,000 .0108 .0977 
BEE 5 <5.0'50ieowe Say vals 18 22,000 .0123 .136 
Sheep, s. d.: 
Fo. oo tek Sean Bk 15.8 14,000 .0108 .0760 
I dss 55s sta th eis 0s 22.5 14,000 .0155 .1082 
Calves, d. d.: 
PE ioe adh bic WS 4 Re 15.8 18,000 .0108 .0977 
po” eae 18 22,000 -0123 .136 
Calves, s. d.: 
ME 5's canis Wainle's'o Sa otat 15.8 14,000 .0108 .0760 
POU. bbawss pe woaeseon 20.5 17,000 .0140 -119 


The percentage of increase per ton-mile _ ranges 
from 13.9 for cattle, hogs, d. d., sheep, d. d., and calves, 
d. d., to 42.4 for sheep, s. d., and per car-mile from 13.9 
for hogs, d. d., to 56.6 for calves, s. d. The relatively 
higher increase in the rate with consequently higher in- 
creases in ton-mile and car-mile earnings in the case of 
hogs, sheep or goats, and calves in single-deck cars 
results from the fact that they are now carried at the 
same rate as in double-deck cars, which is the cattle 
rate, while by the suspended schedules it is proposed 
to fix higher rates for their transportation in single- 
deck cars than in double-deck cars. The lighter loading 
in single-deck cars is the reason assigned for propor- 
tionately higher rates. 

In the following table, prepared from protestants’ 
evidence, are shown the present and proposed rates on 
cattle, on hogs, d. d., and on sheep and goats, d. d., 
from Chicago and East St. Louis, Ill, to Cincinnati, 
O.; Detroit, Mich.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Louisville, Ky., 
and Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PRESENT AND PROPOSED RATES ON CATTLE, HOGS, 
D. D., AND SHEEP OR GOATS, D. D. 


From 
From Chicago. East St. Louis. 
Pro- Pro- 
Present posed Present posed 
rate, rate, rate, rate, 
To— cents. cents. cents, cents, 
CE ies sao 05 Vins on s.ccwe eek 15.8 18.0 15.8 18.0 
RE a ee ee 13.7 V7.5 18.9 22.0 
ERATERIGENE: | 5.00 00.60% 05:4 0640260 12.1 14.5 14,2 16.0 
EME, 65 3 Bids o> noe 6 3%9 oboe *15.8 *18.0 15.8 18.0 
PRI. ads GOK oes * 6a SRS 18.9 23.0 23.6 28.0 


*Plus $2 per car. 

For these movements also the proposed increased 
rates on hogs, s. d., and on sheep, s. d., now on the 
basis of the cattle rates, are approximately 115 per cent 
and 125 per cent, respectively, of the proposed rates on 
cattle. 
In behalf of interests at Buffalo and Pittsburgh pro- 
tést was made against the proposed increased rates on 
live stock to those points upon the ground that estab- 
lished relationships would be thrown out of line. Buf- 
falo and Pittsburgh are known as 60 per cent points, 
taking generally that percentage of the Chicago-New 
York rates. The present rates on cattle from Chicago 
to Buffalo and Pittsburgh is 64.3 per cent of the present 
Chicago to New York rate, while the proposed rate to 
Buffalo and Pittsburgh would be 69.7 per cent of the 
“proposed rate from Chicago to New York. 

Respondents have made comparisons of the present 
and proposed rates on the various classes of live stock 
for average hauls taken from shipments between points 
in Central Freight Association territory with the Texas- 
Oklahoma scale and with scales prescribed by certain 
states for intrastate transportation. These comparisons, 
which cannot conveniently be reproduced in full, are 
shown in the following tahle with respect to shipments 
of cattle from Central Freight Association points to Co- 
lumbus, Cleveland and Cincinnati, O., Fort Wayne and 
Indianapolis, Ind., and Buffalo, N. Y.: 


CATTLE. 

Average Average 

rate, of com- 

From points of Average Pres- Pro- pared 
origin in C. F. A. haul, ent, posed,’ rates, 
territory to— Road. miles. cents. cents. cents, 
COMIMERES sci scicad Ce 2s 2 5.5 6.6 5.91 
CORMMBGES: .2.:c0¢0. Cc. Cc. C. & St. L. 106 5.8 7.0 12.67 
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Fort Wayne 

Fort Wayne 

Fort Wayne 

Indianapolis 

Indianapolis Vv andalia 
Indianapolis ....... c. 
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Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 
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14. 13 
17.48 
17.95 
§ 21.55 
N. Y. C. & St. L. 360 J 22.43 

The column designated “averagé of compared rates” is the 
average of the Texas-Oklahoma scale and the rates prescribed 
by State authority for intrastate transportation of cattle in Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Arkansas and Oklahoma. 

An examination of the foregoing table shows a lack 
of uniformity in the present rates for substantially equal 
distances. It also appears that the present rates are 
materially lower than the average of the other rates 
with which comparison has been made, while the pro- 
posed rates are higher than this average for the shorter 
distances and lower for the longer distances. The fol- 
lowing table contains similar data with respect to the 
rates on hogs, s. d., and on sheep, s. d. 


HOGS, S. D. 


et tt 


= 
at td 
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Average Average 
rate. of com- 
Pres- Pro- pared 
ent, posed, 
cents. cents. 
Fe 
9. 
10. 
10. 
8. 
12. 
18. 
16. 
16. 


From points of Average 
origin in C. FE. 


territory to— 


M. C. 
ear oN. Y. C. & St. L. 377. 
EE. £15.00 cintdian ues N. 


CHEscowHoo-~?} 
CNONMOAMUILS 
“TP DW OlKCOORDOC 


‘SHEEP, Ss. D. 
Average Average 
rate. of com- 
Pres- Pro- pared 
territory to— ent, posed, rates, 
Road. ; cents. cents. cents. 
Detroit eoeee Wabash .0 6. x 10.25 
Detroit G. T. , 7.: -§ 10.75 
Cleveland 9. e 14.28 
Cleveland .........N. Y.C. & St. L. 104.0 9. é 16.05 
Cleveland ....cecce.ra. Co. 132.0 10. é 18. . 
DENN coccccscoekells 1 Co S&S. I B45 14. i 25. 
Buffalo sovecetts Es ‘ > 27. x 

The shipments from which the data reproduced 
above were taken include intrastate as well as interstate 
movements. 

Criticizing the fairness of comparing the proposed 
rates on live stock for Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory with the Texas-Oklahoma scale and with rates 
prevailing in western territory, protestants point to the 
higher density of all traffic and the general lower level 
of rates in the territory here involved. A comparison 
presented by protestants of tonnage density and of earn- 
ings between 10 of the principal lines in Official Classi- 
fication territory and the same number of representative 
lines in southwestern territory for a given period showed 
that the traffic density of the former lines was 6.34 
times that of the latter, while the earnings per ton-mile 


From points of 


origin in C. F. A Average 


were but 60 per cent of those shown by the south- . 


western lines. The roads selected as representative of 
Official Classification territory were those which carried 
more than 2,000,000 tons of freight per mile of road 
operated. Respondents in answering this criticism assert 
that the traffic density of live stock, with which the 
issues here are concerned, and the ton-mile earnings 
thereon are considerably higher in the western territory. 
An exhibit reproduced in the following table is addressed 
to this comparison: 

LIVE-STOCK TRAFFIC AND REVENUE DERIVED THERE- 


(151,013 miles of road, fiscal year 1911.) 
Eastern Southern Western 
district. district. district. 
Tons handled .. 3,241,835 1,125,617 7,840,451 
Ton-miles ..... 819,547,292 181,882,833 1,734,370,274 
Revenue $6,468,348 $2,709,426 $24,044,998 
Average receipts 
per ton-mile, 
cents 
Average haul 
per ton, miles 
Average receipts 
per ton 


All three 
districts. 
12,207,903 
2,735,800,399 
$33,222,772 


1,214 
224 
$2.72 


1.490 
162 
$2.41 


0.789 
253 
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PERCENTAGE OF LIVE STOCK TO TOTAL REVENUE 
TONNAGE. 


(All operating roads, fiscal year 1911.) 
Eastern Southern Western All three 
district. district district. districts. 
Percentage of tonnage origi- 
0.64 3.28 1.45 


nated, 0.58 
Percentage of total 
handled -63 -60 2.90 1.19 

It is obvious that protestants’ evidence of compara- 
tive densities of general traffic and rate structures and 
respondents’ evidence as to the density of the particular 
traffic are both pertinent. When rate comparisons are 
offered in evidence, the question arises whether these 
comparisons are of value in determining the reason- 
ableness of the rates in issue. If these comparisons 
have been drawn from a different territory, it becomes 
important to know the traffic and transportation condi- 
tions prevailing in that territory. If these conditions 
are wholly dissimilar, the comparisons can have little 
value. To show that conditions are dissimilar in the 
instant case, protestants have compared the general 
traffic densities and the general rate structures in the 
two territories. These indicate, they contend, that re- 
spondents’ comparisons embrace rates which are too 
high to be a fair standard by which to estimate the 
rates in issue. The propriety of such evidence cannot 
be questioned. But respondents’ evidence is also perti- 
nent, for it is intended.to show that protestants’ com- 
parison of general traffic densities and rate levels is 
not conclusive. The relatively high density of the par- 
ticular traffic in the territory from which the compari- 
sons are drawn would fairly indicate the propriety of 
rates on that traffic in that territory which are rela- 
tively low as compared with rates applicable to other 
commodities transported in the same territory. Like- 
wise a relatively low density of the particular traffic 
in the territory here involved would indicate the pro 
priety of relatively high rates on that traffic. It might 
well be, therefore, that the proper divergence in rates 
on the particular commodity in the two territories is 
less than that shown by the comparison of general traffic 
densities and rate structures. 

Respondents have shown average earnings per car 
on certain commodities for 17 representative hauls in 
Central Freight Association territory as compared with 
similar earnings on live stock. A composite statement 
of the data contained in these comparisons is set forth 
in the following table: 

Mini- 

mum 
weight, 
pounds. 
56,000 
20,000 
34,000 


Live stock .. 20,000 
Iron and steel 36, = 


earning 
Average per car- 
earning mile, 
percar. cents. 
$56.63 19.26 
34.96 11.81 
61.69 20.94 
33.38 11.34 
82.26 28.10 
83.89 28.53 
87.70 30:07 
52.83 17.90 


Aver- 
age 
haul, 
miles. 
294 
15.05 296 
11.21 294.5 
14.63 294.3 
14.63 291.6 
7$2.055 293.6 
77,960 7 $2.25 291.6 
40,209 13.14 295 
¢Per gross ton. 
The earnings per car-mile on live stock are: 
59 per cent of those on grain. 
96 per cent of those on hay. 
54 per cent of those on lumber. 
40.3 per cent of those on iron and steel. 
39.7 per cent of those on pig iron. 
37.7 per cent of those on billets. 
63.3 per cent of those on oil. 


Here again respondents have used both interstate 
and intrastate movements and rates in making compari- 
sons. Protestants point’ to the fact that heavy loading 
commodities have been taken as a basis of comparison, 
and that the average rate on live stock is as high as, or 
higher than, that in effect on the other commodities 


Average 

weight, rate, 

pounds. cents. 
60,248 9.4 
23,229 
55,034 
22,816 
56,228 
81.645 


Average 
Com- 
modity. 


‘except hay. The average car loading of live stock does 


not differ greatly from that of hay, as shown in the 
foregoing table, and yields 96 per cent of the car-mile 
earnings derived from the transportation of hay. 

For the purpose of showing actual movements and 
the result of the proposed increases in rates and earn- 
ings per car, respondents present in exhibit from data 
taken from the first hundred cars or more of live stock 
which were received on and after Feb. 1, 1915, in the 
principal live stock markets of Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory, viz.: Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Columbus, Toledo, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Indianapolis and 
Fort Wayne, although in the case of certain of these 
markets which receive fewer shipments than the others 
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a record of less than 100 cars was obtained.  Intra- 
state as well as interstate movements are included. The 
exhibit as a whole embraces approximately 2,800 cars. 
A recapitulation of these data, in so far as they refer 
to movements of straight carloads of cattle, hogs, d. d. 
and s. d. and sheep, d. d. and s. d., is as follows: 
For 314 cars of cattle, average haul 131.4 miles; the 
average weight per car as billed under the present mini- 
mum, 21,860 pounds; if billed under the proposed mini- 
mum, 23,017 pounds; average revenue earned per car, 
$22.93; revenue per car which would accrue under the 
proposed rates, $29.04; average present rate, 10.4 cents; 
average proposed rate, 13.6 cents. 

For 136 cars of hogs, d. d.: Average haul, 210.5 
miles; average revenue earned per car, $31.18; revenue 
per car which would accrue under the proposed rates, 
$37.99; average present rate, 12.1 cents; average pro- 
posed rate, 14.7 cents. For 1,125 cars of hogs, s. d.: 
Average haul, 128.7 miles; average weight per car, as 
billed under the present minimum, 16,584 pounds; if 
billed under the proposed minimum, 17,339 pounds; 
average revenue earned per car, $16.54; revenue per car 
which would accrue under the proposed rates, $24.23; 
average present rate, 10.2 cents; average proposed rate, 
13.9 cents. 

For 42 cars of sheep, d. d.: Average haul, 193.4 
miles; average weight per car as billed under the pres- 
ent minimum, 18,150 pounds; if billed under the pro- 
posed minimum, 21,809 pounds; average revenue earned 
per car, $21.52; revenue per car which would accrue 
under the proposed rates, $31.53; average present rate, 
11.8 cents; average proposed rate, 14.4 cents. For 35 
cars of sheep, s. d.: Average haul, 144.1 miles; average 
revenue earned per car, $15.62; average revenue per car 
which would accrue under the proposed rates, $23.41; 
average present rate, 10.8 cents; average proposed rate, 
16 cents. 

Respondents have shown the range of prices for 
cattle, hogs and sheep on the Chicago market for the 
years 1903 to 1914, inclusive, and on the St. Louis mar- 
ket for the years 1905 to 1914, inclusive. It is unneces- 
sary to set forth this evidence in detail. The advance 
in prices, although subject to variations and at times 
giving place to a decline, have been substantial when 
the period taken is viewed as a whole. 

Protestants offer evidence tending to show that the 
wholesale prices of beef and pork have not increased 
proportionately with prices paid for the live animals. 
They point to this fact as indicating a diminishing 
margin of profit to the packer, and urge that, in part at 
lease, an increase in freight charges must be reflected 
in an increase in prices to the consuming public. 

With reference to the proposed increases in carload 
minima in Central Freight Association territory, re- 
spondents rely largely upon comparisons with the mini- 
mum weights found in the exceptions to the Western 
Classification, prescribed by the Commission in the 
Texas-Oklahoma case, supra, and by the states of Min- 
nesota, Illinois and Iowa. There is, however, some 
evidence offered by respondents and protestants with 
reference to the weights of certain shipments between 
points in Central Freight Association territory and from 
points in that territory to points east of the Buffalo- 
Pittsburgh line. The evidence in part upon this phase 
of the case will be briefly stated. 

Cattle: The present minimum weight of 20,000 
pounds prevailing in Central Freight Association territory 
and prescribed by the Official Classification is proposed 
to be increased. te 22,000 pounds. The minimum thus 
sought to be justified is in effect under exceptions to 
the Western Classification, under the order of the Com- 
mission in the Texas-Oklahoma case, supra, and is pre- 
scribed by the states of Minnesota, Illinois and Iowa. 
It should here be stated that as to the transportation 
of cattle from points in Central Freight Association 
territory to points in Trunk Line territory the respond- 
ents propose an increase from 20,000 to 21,000 pounds. 
To the latter increase certain of the protestants inter- 
pOse no objections. The record contains no adequate 
explanation of the differences in these proposed minima. 

Respondents show that 314 cars of cattle, which 
moved between points in Central Freight Association 
territory, were billed at an average weight of 21,860 
pounds per car. It is, of course, apparent that actual 
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billing under a given minimum is not conclusive as to 
the weight which can be safely loaded, for if the mini- 
mum is unreasOnably low the shipper may find it to his 
advantage to load only to that minimum, and can do so 
without penalty. The respondents further show that 44 
cars of cattle shipped from Chicago and Chicago junc- 
tions to points east of Buffalo and Pittsburgh were billed 
at an average weight of 21,996 pounds. Four of these 
cars were apparently billed at the present minimum. 
Others showed average weights above the present mini- 
mum but lower than that proposed, while still others 
exceeded the proposed minimum, one of the latter weigh- 
ing 31,000 pounds. Upon the part of the protestants 
representing live-stock and packing interests at Buffalo 
it is shown that for 100 carloads of cattle and mixed 
carloads containing cattle received from country points 
in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Michigan for local sale in 
the Buffalo market during the first six months of 1915, 
the average weight was 21,518 pounds. Of these car- 
loads 33 weighed less than 20,000 pounds, 15 weighed 
20,000 pounds or more but less than 21,000 pounds, 9 
weighed 21,000 pounds or more but less than 22,900 
pounds, while 43 weighed 22,000 pounds or more. One 
of protestants’ exhibits, offered with reference to an- 
other phase of the case, records the movement from 
Buffalo to Chicago of a train consisting of 44 cars of 
cattle having an average load of 25,000 pounds per car. 


Hogs: No increase is proposed in the present mini- 
mum weight of 22,000 pounds for hogs, d. d. For hogs, 
s. d., it is proposed to increase the minimum weight 
from 16,000 to 17,000Y¥pounds. The proposed minimum 
is the same as that effective under exceptions to the: 
Western Classification, pursuant to the decision of the 
Commission in the Texas-Oklahoma case, supra, and in 
the states of Minnesota and Illinois, while in the state 
of Iowa the minimum is 16,000 pounds. Respondents 
show that the average billed weight of 1,125 cars of 
hogs, s. d., which moved between points in Central 
Freight Association territory. was 16,584 pounds. Had 
the proposed minimum been in effect the billed weight 
of these carloads would have been 17,339 pounds, indi- 
cating that a substantial number of the carloads weighed 
more than the proposed minimum. It is further shown 
that the average billed. weight of 5 cars of hogs, s. d., 
which moved from Chicago and Chicago junctions to 
points east of Buffalo and Pittsburgh was 16,040 pounds, 
4 of these cars having been billed. at the present mini- 
mum. The “average weight of 100 carloads of hogs, 
s. d., received for local sale at Buffalo from Central 
Freight Association points during the first six months 
of 1915 was 15,296 pounds. Thirty-nine of these car- 
loads weighed more than the present minimum and 18 
more than the proposed minimum. 

Sheep: No increase is proposed in the present mini- 
mum of 14,000 pounds on sheep and lambs or goats in 
single-deck cars. It is proposed to increase the mini- 
mum on .-sheep, lambs or goats, d. d. from 18,000 to 
22,000 pounds. The proposed minimum is in effect under 
exceptions to the Western Classification, under the deci- 
sion of the Commission in the Texas-Oklahoma Case, 
supra, and in the state of Minnesota. The minimum in 
Illinois is 17,000 pounds and in Iowa 19,000 pounds. 
Respondents show that 42 cars of sheep, d. d., which 
moved between roints in Central Freight Association 
territory, were billed at an average weight of 18,150 
pounds. Thirty-four cars of sheep, d. d., shipped from 
Chicago and Chicago junctions to points east of Buffalo 
and Pittsburgh showed an average billed weight of 
18,600 pounds. It appears that but two of these cars 
equaled or exceeded the proposed minimum. Protestants 
offer evidence of 59 cars of lambs, shipped from Louis- 
ville to Chicago, which averaged 16,827 pounds per car; 
40 cars of sheep, shipped from Chicago to Jersey City, 
N. J., which averaged 18,104 pounds per car; and 18 
cars of sheep, shipped from Buffalo to Jersey City, 
hich averaged 18,285 pounds per ‘car, a general aver- 
age of 17,487 pounds for 117 cars. Respondents’ own 
testimony indicates a doubt whether sheep in double- 
deck cars can be safely loaded to the proposed minimum 
weight. 


Calves: Respondents propose to increase the car- 


load minimum on calves, s. d., from 14,000 to 17,000 
pounds. Under exceptions to the Western Classification 
a weight of 22,000 pounds is named. In the Texas- 
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Oklahoma case, supra, a minimum of 17,000 pounds was 
approved. In Kibbe vs. St. L., B. & M. Ry. Co., 25 
I. C. C., 661 (The Traffic World, Feb. 1, 1913, p. 296), 
the Commission prescribed a minimum weight of 17,000 
pounds for calves, s. d. See also Kibbe vs. A. & S. Ry. 
Co., 33 I. C. €., 415 (The Traffic World, April 10, 1915, 
p. 762). It is proposed to increase the carload minimum 
On calves, d. d., from 18,000 to 22,000 pounds. Respond- 
ents’ record of actual shipments shows the movement 
of only 3 cars of calves, d. d., between points in Cen- 
tral Freight Association territory for the stated period. 
These averaged 21,153 pounds. . 

Much evidence was introduced by the respondents 
intended to prove that the transportation of live stock 
is more expensive than the transportation of other kinds 
of freight, because (a) the number of tons of eauip- 
ment hauled per ton of live stock is greater than that 
for other freight; (b) greater engine energy is required 
to haul live stock with cOnsequent greater cost; (c) the 
car efficiency of live-stock cars is less than that of 
Other equipment; (d) terminal facilities for live stock 
are more expensive; (e) live stock is peculiarly subject 
to state and federal regulations, compliance with which 
directly involves additional operating expenses: (f) the 
expedited service accorded live stock is more expensive 
than slow freight service; (g) the free transportation of 
attendants is a source of expense peculiar to live stock; 
(h) the terminal expense of handling live stock is high; 
(i) the cost of cleaning and disinfecting stock cars 
and pens is high; (j) the road movement for short 
hauls of live stock is particularly expensive; (k) quar- 
antine regulations applying to live stock are burdensome; 
(1) delay to other trains is caused by live stock, both 
on the road and at terminal points; (m) the live-stock 
movement entails special work connected with dispatch- 
ing. We shall briefly summarize the evidence with re- 
spect to the matters thus outlined. 

For the purpose of comparing the number of tons 
of equipment hauled per ton of live stock with the 
corresponding tonnage of equipment hauled per ton of 
other classes of freight respondents have prepared 
statistics showing the average tare weight of the car, 
the weight of the average load, the percentage of empty 
haul of total movement loaded and empty, and the tons 
of empty haul assignable to the load, in the transporta- 
tion of grain, hay, lumber, iron and steel, pig iron, bil- 
lets, oil and live stock. The percentage of total mile- 
age of live-stock cars, loaded and empty, represented by 
the empty movement was computed by taking the aver- 
age of figures furnished by the car record departments 
of the Wabash, Lake Erie & Western; Vandalia; Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis; Pennsylvania; 
New York Central, and the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis lines. The average thus computed shows that 
48.32 per cent of the total mileage, loaded and empty, 
is-in empty movement. The average tare weights of 
live-stock cars were taken from figures furnished by the 
four last named of these lines. Similarly percentages of 
empty to total movement, and the average tare weights 
of cars, were obtained for the other commodities above 
named. The results of this computation are shown in 


the following table: 
Percentage 
empty 
of total 
mileage, 
per cent. 
30. 18 24.5 
Hay a 18 
Lumber 27.3 37.3 
Iron and steel 28 19 
Pig iron 0.! 19 
Billets 38.f 19 
Oil 20.5 18 
Live stock 13.77 


Total 
weight of 
equipment 
hauled for 
each load, 


Weight of Weight 
average of 
cars, 


Commodity. tons. 


Tons of 
equipment 
hauled 
per ton 
of freight 
tons. 
0.78 

2.09 

91 

.14 

-79 

.83 


ial 
wn 


Tons of 
empty haul 
assignable 

to load, 


2.60% 


When the data in this table are compared with the 
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earnings per loaded car-mile shown in a previous table 
for the same commodities it will be seen that live-stock 
earnings per gross ton-mile are very much lower than 
for any of the other commodities. 
Gross weight 

per car, in- 

cluding a 

proportion 

of empty 

mevements, 


Earnings 
per ton- 
mile of 
gross 
weight, 


Earnings 
per 
loaded 
car-mile, 
Commodity. 
Grain 


3. 


o1oiet 


boctoror 


The tons of empty haul assignable to the load or, 
Otherwise stated, the weight of equipment hauled in 
empty movement, is found by multiplying the tare weight 
of the car by the ratio of empty to loaded mileage, 
and the number of tons of equipment hauled per ton of 
freight is determined by dividing the total weight of 
equipment hauled for each load by the weight of the 
average load. 

The exhibit shows that 2.67 tons of equipment are 
hauled per ton of live stock and that this exceeds the 
weight of equipment hauled per ton of the other com- 
modities named. Protestants point to the fact that, ex- 
cept as to hay, this comparison is made with respect to 
heavy loading commodities. The average loading of 
hay, as stated in the table, is about the same as of 
live stock, but the transportation of hay requires the 
hauling of 1,160 pounds less of equipment per ton of 
load than does the transportation of live stock. 

The cost of hauling live stock was compared with 
that of hauling other commodities in terms of the re- 
sistance to be overcome in the road haul of a single 
carload of these commodities and the movement of the 
empty car. Engine energy is expressed in pounds of 
drawbar pull. Tables made by the Pennsylvania, the 
New York Central and by several scientific schools from 
tests of the resistance offered by carloads of various 
weights show only slight variations, and have been 
used in the evidence here outlined. Taking the average 
weight of the loaded car and the tons of empty haul 
assignable to the load, as stated in the foregoing table, 
the following comparison results: 

Resist- 

ance of 
proportion 
Resist- of empty 
ance or move- 
loaded ment as- 
move-_ signable 
ment, to load, 
pounds. pounds. 
266.75 84.2 
246.87 
308.75 
263.20 


Total 
resist- 
ance to 
be over- 
come in 
handling 
a carload, 
pounds. 
350.95 
331.07 
394.35 
384.60 
401.05 
403.15 


Average 

weight of 

loaded car, 

Commodity. Ss. 

Grain 48.5 

Hay 

Lumber 

Iron and steel 

Pig iron 279.65 

Billets : 281.75 

Oil 38.5 250.25 169.2 419.45 

Live stock 27.3 214.88 150.0 364.88 

Although the average gross weight of a car of live 
stock is considerably lower than the corresponding 
weight of the other commodities named, it appears, 
taking the movement of the car loaded and empty, that 
the resistance to be overcome in handling a car of live 
stock is 103 per cent of that offered by a ear of grain, 
110 per cent of a car of hay, 94.8 per cent of a car of 
iron and steel, 92.5 per cent of a car of lumber, 90.8 
per cent of a car of pig iron, 86.9 per cent of a car of 
oil, and 90.5 per cent of a car of billets. These percent- 
ages of resistance, according to respondents’ evidence, 
represent the approximate relative cost of the actual 
road haul in transporting these commodities. This com- 
parison, however, assumes the’ same speed for the trans- 
portation of all of these commodities. The claim is made 
that live stock moves at greater speed than the other 
commodities named, thus requiring greater engine energy, 
and that about one and one-third as many tons can be 
hauled at slow freight speed as at the speed accorded 
live stock. 

With regard to car efficiency, an investigation made 
by the car record departments of several Central 
Freight Association lines, covering about 2,000 live-stock 
cars and 1,000 cars used in other freight service, 
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84.2 
85.6 
121.4 
121.4 
121.4 
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showed that about 17 days are required for one load in 
hauling live stock, while 12 days are required in the 
case of cars used in hauling other freight. In the 
definition of live-stock cars embraced by this investiga- 
tion ‘are included cars owned by private car lines used 
by the railroads on a rental basis, but -not cars owned 
directly by packing companies over which the railroads 
have no control. These latter cars move east under 
load and are returned empty to the shipping point, 
requiring about 12 days for the service of a single load. 
The additional time required for live-stock cars as com- 
pared with cars used in hauling other freight, notwith- 
standing expedited service, is explained by delays in 
cleaning and disinfecting, in empty movement and in 
distribution to local points where one or two extra cars 
are kept idle to take care of loads which are likely to 
be offered or which are offered in unexpected amounts. 
Protestants urge that the comparatively high empty 
mileage of live-stock cars is due to failure on the part 
of the carriers to provide sufficient cars, and their fur- 
ther failure to make use of the return movement of 
these cars by loading them with such commodities as 
brick, tile and other rough freight. The evidence tends 
to show that by providing more live-stock cars and mak- 
ing more efficient use of these cars for the loading of 
other freight the relatively large empty mileage now 
recorded could be reduced. The extent to which oper- 
ating costs would be affected thereby is not shown. 

Statistics’ offered by respondents with reference to 
terminal expenses embrace the value of stock pens, 
land and facilities, owned by eight lines, their cost of 
maintenance, and total annual cost covering deprecia- 
tion at 5 per cent upon an assumed life of 20 years and 
interest at 5 per cent upon the investment. Aggregate 
figures for the New York Central; Vandalia; Michigan 
Central; Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis; 
Pennsylvania; Lake Erie & Western; New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis, and the Wabash were, for value of 
pens, land and facilities used exclusively for live stock 
in Central Freight Association territory, $1,036,005.98; 
maintenance per year, $98,695.88; total cost per year, 
including depreciation and interest, $201,056.45. The fig- 
ures embraced under thé item, “value of pens, land and 
facilities,’ were furnished by the maintenance of way 
departments of the roads above named and showed the 
original cost of construction of the pens at each station, 
land values based upon values for rental purposes, and 
value of water facilities installed. No pens or facilities 
are here included for which revenue is derived in addi- 
tion to the rate. An analysis of the individual items 
of which the aggregate has been thus stated showed 
wide variations in maintenance costs which respondents 
did not explain, nor did they make comparison with 
costs incurred in special facilities furnished for the 
transportation of other commodities. 

State and federal regulations, such as require feed- 
ing and watering en route, are referred to by the re- 
spondents as a cause of expense not involved in hauling 
other freight. The cost of the feed and water is borne 
by the shipper, but the switching service to and from 
the feeding point is performed by the carrier without 
compensation in addition to the rate. There is also 
some delay to trains which are held to pick up the live- 
stock cars. The percentage of such cars handled by a 
single road which must be unloaded for feeding and 
watering varies, but an approximate estimate of from 
19 to 20 per cent was made. A comparison was made 
of the relative requirement of engine hours for the 
switching of live stock at the Cleveland terminal in 
May, 1915, with the same requirement for the switching 
of other freight. This comparison is shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Number of cars other than live stock.................... 100,075 
Number of cars of live stock handled to yards.......... 1,487 
nN i ain Baie willbe’ is a abeocnBis baa eAawas 101,562 
Number of engine hours required for switching cars 
ge eee re et ees 7,598 
Number of engine hours required for switching live stock 804 


: The total number of cars other than live-stock cars 
is the actual count of cars received at and forwarded 
from the terminal plus 20 per cent, considered a con- 
servative estimate, for interterminal movements of which 
no record was obtainable. From this evidence it ap- 
pears that the live-stock cars, totaling approximately 
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one-seventieth of the entire number switched, required 
about one-ninth of the total engine hours. As further 
evidencing the relative high cost of hauling live stock 
it was stated that frequently through trains must be 
stopped to set out live-stock cars at points en route 
when they cannot be delivered to the terminal within 
the required time. 

Respondents’ evidence with respect to expedited 
service accorded live stock is to the effect that such 
service is rendered in the case of all live stock moved 
a greater distance than over one division. The average 
scheduled time of fast freight trains carrying live stock 
is 20 miles per hour, of slow freight trains 10 miles. 
This includes all delays, and in order to make this time be- 
tween terminals a considerably higher speed for fast freight 
trains, estimated at 50 miles per hour, is necessary. Re- 
spondents’ contention centers in the loss of tonnage oc- 
casioned by the necessity for high speed. This has 
been shown for the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis, the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, and New 
York Central lines west of Buffalo in the following 
table: 


Number Average Number Average 
trains tonnage trains slow Loss, 


fast per fast slow freight, Loss, per 

Road. freight. freight. freight. * tons. tons. cent. 

we Me hl ae es. Bes, Bee 1,390 467 2,260 870 38 

mm. 2. C, & Be. Ee. OST 1,239 181 1,447 208 14 
A ee ee a oe 200 2,387 367 3,198 811 25 


Large differences, without explanation in the record, 
are shown in the average train tonnage, both of fast and 
slow trains, as between the three lines named. 

Emphasis is also placed upon the additional expense 
required by expedited service for maintenance of way 
and of equipment. Related to the requirement of expe- 
dited service is the necessary sidetracking of local 
freight trains caused by the movement of live stock, 
both on the road and at terminal points. Protestants 
point out, however, that the sidetracking of slow trains 
is not caused solely -by fast trains carrying live stock. 
Payment of additional wages for overtime or for relief 
crews, confusions resulting from interference with gen- 
eral traffic by fast scheduled trains, and claims for loss 
of market when the schedule is not made, are cited as 
causes of additional expense and are asserted to be 
important considerations, although not easily computed 
in dollars afid cents. 

The free transportation of attendants is referred to 
by respondents as a source of expense involved only in 
hauling live stock. From local stations in 1914 the New 
York Central lines west of Buffalo carried 1,743 live- 
stock attendants without charge. It was not stated to 
be the general practice of shippers of live stock in 
Central Freight Association territory to send attendants 
with shipments, and at least one of the largest shippers 
has discontinued the practice altogether. 

Emphasis was placed upon the relatively high ter- 
minal expense involved in handling live stock. In this 
connection it was stated that prompt movement of cars, 
peculiar to live stock and perishable commodities, re- 
quires a proportionately high light engine mileage in the 
terminal. The reason given for this is the fact that 
one car of live stock requires as prompt service as a 
larger number of cars ‘similarly loaded, and such serv- 
ice must be given, while cars loaded with other freight 
not of a perishable nature may be grouped and moved 
at specified times, thus reducing the requirement of 
light engine mileage. A consideration to be weighed in 
this connection, however, is the relatively prompt release 
of live-stock cars at terminals. lLive-stock cars and 
pens are cleaned and disinfected under rules _ pre- 
scribed by the Bureau of Animal Industry of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. When under federal or other 
governmental regulations, cars are disinfected, or when 
this service is requested by the shipper, the charge is 
$2.50 per single-deck car and $4 per double-deck ear. 
There is a switching movement involved in these serv- 
ices which is said to be more expensive than the ordi- 
nary movement, because it is made to some outlying 
point. — If, however, these charges include the cost of : 
switching, the service in question cannot properly be f/ 
assigned as a reason for increase of rates. 

Referring to the road movement on short-haul live 
stock as particularly expensive the respondents show 
that the practice in Central Freight Association territory 
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is to run pick-up trains two or three days in the week 
for hauling live stock short distances. These trains 
are necessarily run with light tonnage, as frequent stops 
must be dame and the terminals reached on schedule. 
If live stock is ready for shipment on days when the 
pick-up train is not run, through freight trains must 
be stopped to make the service. 

Some general references were made to the burdens 
occasioned by quarantine regulations applied when live 
stock is found to be infected with diseases, such as hog 
cholera. When restrictions of this character are placed 
upon the movement of live stock the carriers are put to 
expense in cleaning and disinfecting pens as well as on 
account of loss of traffic for which preparation had 
been made. 

Evidence was addressed to the proportionately large 
attention required of train dispatchers and yardmasters, 
and in the making of clerical reports, in connection with 
live-stock shipments. It was stated that on the Cleve- 
land division of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railroad every train carrying live stock is re- 
ported on leaving a division terminal. The number of 
cars of live stock is shown on the report and the time 
when they were loaded, so that the yardmaster at the 
other terminal may know the time remaining for get- 
ting the live stock to the yards or delivering to a con- 
necting line. For the benefit of consignees a record is 
kept at the terminal of car movements so that they 
may know the time of arrival. In case of delay en 
route the train conductor makes live-stock reports to 
the dispatcher so that he may be informed whether the 
live stock must be set out, or so that the dispatcher may 
arrange for a special movement ahead of other trains 
to the terminal. 

In urging that the facts above stated show a rela- 
tively high transportation cost for live stock respond- 
ents do not contend that this higher cost can be shown 
in exact figures, nor do they take the position that the 
special services outlined at length in the foregoing para- 
graphs are new or that their cost has increased dispro- 
portionately in recent years. They urge that the pres- 
ent rates are and have been too low, and that the sus- 
pended schedules embody their effort, after careful in- 
vestigation, to increase these rates to their proper level. 

Upon a consideration of all the evidence of recor 
we find that the proposed carload minima on hogs, s. ds 
and on calves, s. d., have been justified; that carload 
minima which exceed 21,000 pounds on cattle and on 
calves, d. d., have not been justified; that the proposed 
carload minimum on sheep, lambs and goats, d. d., has 
not been justified. While the present carload minimum 
of 18,000 pounds on sheep and goats, d. d., is lower 
than that found reasonable by the Commission in the 
Texas-Oklahoma case, supra, the evidence offered upon 
this record in justification of the proposed minimum of 
22,000 pounds is too meager ‘to support any finding as 
to what would be a reasonable carload minimum for the 
transportation of sheep or goats, d. d., in the territory 
here involved. 


We further find that a revision and some increase 
of interstate live-stock rates in Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory has been justified, but that the proposed 
scale of rates for the transportation of these commodi- 
ties has not been justified. Upon the facts of record 
we find the following mileage scale of maximum rates 
to be reasonable for the transportation of live stock, in 
carloads, except horses and mules, between points in 


Central Freight Association territory: 
MILEAGE SCALE OF RATES F'OR SINGLE-LINE TRANS- 
PORTATION OF CATTLE, CALVES, D. D., HOGS. D. D.. 
SHEEP. LAMBS AND GOATS, D. D., BETWEEN POINTS 

IN CENTRAL FREIGHT ASSOCIATION TERRITORY. 

(By “single line’? is meant one line of railroad, or two or 
more lines of railroad under the same management and con- 
trol. Two-line rates to be 2 cents per 100 pounds higher.) 

Rate,* Rate,* 

Miles. cents. Miles. cents. 

5 and less 5.50 400 and over 390 9.50 
160 and over 5.......+.. 6.0 4110 and over 400 9.75 
15 and over ‘ 6.50 120 and over 20.00 
20 and over .00 430 and over 5 
30 and over 2 .50 440 and over 
40 and over ; rT ee :.00 450 and over 
5) and over 50 160 and over 
60 and over 50 .. 9.00 470 and over 
70 and over a: % aria at a {80 and over 
SO and over Piss edad .00 490 and over 
90 and over peed eed 50 500 and over 


450 
470 
ee ee 
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100 and over 90 
110 and over 100 
120 and over 
130 and over 
140 and over 
150 and over 
160 and over 
170 and over 
180 and over 
190 and over 
200 and over 
210 and over : 
220 and over : 
230 and over 
240 and over : 
250 and over 
260 and over 
270 and over : 
280 and over : 
290 and over 2 
300 and over 
310 and over 
320 and over 
330 and over 
340 and over 
350 and over 
360 and over 
370 and over 
380 and over 
390 and over ; 


510 and over 5 
520 and over 5 
530 and over 520 
540 and over 530 
550 and over 5 
560 and over 550 
570 and over 
580 and over 
590 and over 
600 and over 
610 and over 
620 and over 610 
630 and over 
640 and over 

650 and over 
660 and over 

670 and over 

680 and over 
690 and over 

700 and over 690 
710 and over 700 
720 and over 710 
730 and over 720 
740 and over 730 
750 and over 740 
760 and over 750 
770 and over 760 
780 and over 770 
790 and over 780 
800 and over 790 


*Rates on hogs and calves, s. d., to be 115 per cent, and on 
er et lambs and goats, s. d., 125 per cent, respectively, of these 
rates. 


28.50 
28.75 
29.00 
29.25 


Rates on Live Stock, Except Horses and Mules, and on 
Fresh Meat and Packing-House Products from 
Points in Central Freight Association Territory to 
Points in Trunk Line and New England Freight 
Association Territories; and Carload Minima. 


In the following table are shown present and pro- 
posed rates and present and proposed minimum weights 
on fresh meat, packing-house products, and live stock 
from Chicago to New York, ‘together with a computa- 
tion of ton-mile and car-mile earnings. -The rates upon 
this movement are the base rates which under estab- 
lished relationsnips determine the rates to other points 
of destination in Trunk Line and New England Freight 
Association territories: 


Earn- Earn- 
ings per ings per 
ton-mile, car-mile, 

mills. cents. 


10.37 
10.42 


Minimum 
weight, 
pounds. 

Fresh meat: 
Present . 20,000 
Proposed 47.5 21,000 

Packing-house products (packed): 

Present 31.5 30,000 
Proposed 33.0 30,000 

Packinglhouse products (loose): 

Present 28,000 
Proposed 30,000 

Cattle: 
Present 
Proposed 

Calves, s. d.: 
Present 
Proposed 


10.37 
10.93 


10.36 
10.86 


11.30 
12.50 


20,000 
21,000 


6.45 
7.60 


4.84 
7.08 


6.22 
7.96 


14,000 
17,000 


Present 
Proposed 

Hogs, s. d.: 
Present 
Proposed 

Hogs, d. d.: 
Present 
Proposed 

Sheep and goats, s. 
Present 
Proposed 

Sheep and goats, d. d.: 
Present 


18,000 
22,000 


16,000 
17,000 


5.53 
7.08 


7.60 
7.96 


4.84 
6.29 


22,000 
22,000 


14,000 
14,000 


18,000 6.22 
Proposed 22,000 7.96 
Protestants have made a computation of ton-mile 
and car-mile earnings under present and proposed rates 
and minimum weights based upon 853 miles as the aver- 
age distance from points taking Chicago rates to points 
taking New York rates. This computation shows car- 
mile earnings in cents per 100 pounds,on live stock 
under present rates, as follows: Cattle, 6.9; hogs, s. d., 
5.9; d.d., 8.1; calves, s. d., 5.2, d. d., 6.6; sheep or goats, 
s. d., 5.2, d. d., 6.6; fresh meat, 11; packing-house prod- 
ucts, packed, 11; packing-house products, loose, 12.7. 
Nine hundred and twelve miles is the short-line distance 
from Chicago to New York as found in other cases, 
e. g., Chamber of Commerce of Freeport, Ill., vs. Ry. 
Co., 33 I. C. C., 676 (The Traffic World, May 22, 1915, 
p. 1115), and this distance is used in the computations 
of the foregoing table. The average by all lines is 
approximately 1,006 miles, 
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Respondents claim to have proposed the tariff sched- 
ules here cOnsidered as responsive to the suggestion 
made by the Commission in The Five Per Cent Case, 
supra, p. 408. In the report of that case was recorded 
the net revenue on representative carload shipments of 


45 commodities during October, 1913, averaged for 69 


carriers. Six of these commodities, viz., cattle, sheep, 
hogs, fresh meats, dried, smoked or salted meats, and 
packing-house products, are embraced within the issues 
of this case. The statement of the average net revenue 
for these six commodities thus made we reproduce in 
the following table: 

Average net reve- 


nue.* 
Per 

Average loaded Per ton- 

2 Carloads, haul, car-mile, mile, 

Commodities. number. miles, cents. mills. 

Live stock and animal products: 

EEG, 0 Etieh cake sicrs ont dle 2,889 391 6 5.47 

Pe Oe Ee 759 186 7 7.83 

OE PFS PRE eT: 1,453 475 7 6.29 
Dressed fresh meats in 

refrigerator cars ...... 2,247 419 10 8.90 
Dried, smoked or salted 

Re ee 208 416 10 6.58 

Packing-house products. 1,264 262 11 8.19 


*Net revenue here means gross revenue less certain amounts 
paid out for arbitraries or for special services. 

When the 45 commodities were arranged in the or- 
der of their earnings per car-mile it was found that 
cattle, hogs and sheep were among the five showing 
lowest earnings. It will be observed that the car-mile 
earnings under the present New York-Chicago rates and 
minimum weights accord substantially with those shown 


in the foregoing table. The hauls here involved, how-. 


ever, are, in part at least, for considerably longer dis- 
tances. 

The respondents submitted details of shipments of 
eattle, sheep and hogs from Chicago and Chicago junc- 
tions to points east of the western termini of the East- 
ern Trunk lines for the months of August, September, 
October and November, 1914. A summary of this evi- 
dence is contained in the following exhibit:. 








Loaded 
and empty. 
ae © 
"2 od ee 
= = o= 5 os 
§ i oS § o> 
ni Ul Os ot -e 2, me 
me VOD oss ost ood Go... 
Os Wad weo Md wed WR we w 
2O Beg 2, &4£5 8,73 Siz She 
Eu Sto ooo 508 SoS Oca 5 Oo 
50 pea >Re pas Fae PRO > RO 
7 6 < < + < < 
Ces Seer ces 44 21,996 $56.85 693.7 0.0075 1,248.6 0.0042 
Sheep, d. d. ..... 56 18,600 47,86 672.5 OQ74 1,210.5 0041 
ll ee oF Se 40 22,677 66.22 723.3 O81 1,301.9 .0035 
Pee, Gs. «a céas 5 16,040 41.68 682.9 .0076. 1,229.22 .00352 
MN 55.0.6 inte «ss 145 19,828 53.15 695 .0076 1,251 .0037 


*Based upon an empty return movement of 80 per cent of 
loaded cars. 

The proportion of private cars used in this traffic 
from primary markets is about 50 per cent, of which 
practically all return empty. Of the live-stock cars 
owned by the carriers about 66 2-3 per cent return 
empty. Taking from these figures an average of 80 
per cent empty movement for all live-stock cars, re- 
spondents have shown ton-mile earnings from the loaded 
movement and from the combined loaded and empty move- 
ment as set forth above. Other evidence with respect to 
carload minima has been stated in our discussion of rates 
on live stock between points in Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory. 

Based upon the average loading as shown in the 
foregoing data, and taking the average weight of a 
single-deck stock car as 32,000 pounds and double-deck 
car as 33,200 pounds, it is shown that the percentage 
of paying load to gross weight hauled is, for cattle, 
40.9; for sheep, d. d., 35.9; for hogs, d. d., 40.6; for 
hogs, s. d.,. 33.3. 

The relatively large increases proposed for the trans- 
portation of hogs, s. d., and sheep, s. d., is explained 
by the adoption of a percentage relationship for these 
classes of live stock so shipped to the cattle rate. Thus 
it is proposed to make the rates on hogs, s. d., 115 per 
cent and on sheep, s. d., 125 per cent of the cattle rate. 
In this the carriers have followed in substance the rela- 
tionships found reasonable by the. Commission in the 
Texas-Oklahoma case, supra. In that case these rela- 
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tionships for rates on hogs, s. d., were from 114 to 115 
per cent of the cattle rate, and on sheep, s. d., from 
124 to 126 per cent of the cattle rate. A comparatively 
small proportion of hogs or sheep is shipped in single- 
deck cars upon the movements here considered. Out of 
1,000 cars moving’ from primary markets to points in 
Trunk Line territory, 88 per cent of those carrying hogs 
and 99 per cent of those carrying sheep were double- 
deck. It appears that a larger proportion moves in 
single-deck cars between points in Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory. 

Respondents cOmpare the rates on live stock for 
1,000 miles as fixed by the Commission in the Texas- 
Oklahoma case, supra, with the proposed rates from 
Chicago to New York, taking the latter haul for the 
purposes of this comparison as of substantially the same 
distance: 


Cattle, 
hogs, d. d. 
and Hogs, Sheep, 
sheep, d. d. d. d. s. d. 
Texcas- GRIGG ACAIO .<... o056 6s cc:vncee 52 59 65 
MCRD CO TON PORE os kencccsccpvees 33 38 41 


The principle that respondents are entitled to rea- 

sonable rates for the transportation of live stock, what- 
ever may be the proper relation of those rates to the 
rates on the products of live stock, cannot be .ques- 
tioned. Because of that fact and because the rate on 
the raw material in the usual case forms some basis 
for an estimate of the rate on the product, the rates 
here in issue involving live stock will be first — 
The history of the cattle rate in effect from Chica 
to New York since June 9, 1879, is shown in the accom- 
panying chart, which has been prepared from a history 
of the cattle rates furnished by protestants and from 
similar data in respondents’ evidence. A chart offered 
by protestants showed the same changes in rates, but 
was not so drawn as to show in proper perspective the 
periods of time during which the rates remained in 
effect. . 
It appears that a rate of 35 cents, effective June 9, 
1879, was subject to increases and reductions until 
March 1, 1886, when the level of 35 cents was again 
reached. This rate was maintained until Nov. 21, 
1887. Reductions followed from day to day until No- 
vember 29, when the rate was made 16% cents. The 
next increase restored the rate of 35 cents. This level 
was maintained less than six months, when the rate 
was cut to 25 cents. Reductions from day to day in 
July, 1888, carried the rate to its lowest level, 5% 
cents. On December 17 of that year the rate was in- 
creased to 22% cents, and on May 1, 1899, to 26 cents. 
Further reductions made at short intervals in the sum- 
mer of 1890 carried the rate down to 18 cents. From 
April 20, 1891, to Feb. 1, 1899, the rate was 28 cents. 
Then followed one year when the rate was 25 cents, 
after which for a period of more than 15 years a rate of 
28 cents was maintained until the 5 per cent increase. 
effective Jan. 15, 1915. 

It should be stated that a history of these rates 
furnished by respondents makes no mention of any 
changes between May 14 and Dec. 17, 1888, thus omit- 
ting those reductions which brought down the rate, if 
protestants are correct, to. 5% cents. Such reductions 
were obviously the result of rate wars and can have 
little bearing upon the reasonableness of the rates. 

The inferénce protestants seek to draw from the 
chart offered in evidence is found in a‘note which 
accompanied it, reading as follows: 

The live-cattle rate has steadily increased from a rate of 
5% cents in effect July, 1888, to the present rate of 29.4 cents 
and which the carriers now propose to make 33 cents, while the 
trend of the first-class rate was steadily downward from a rate 
of $1.20, in effect June 9, 1879, until the 5 per cent increase 
made effective January 15, 1915. 

Thus the course of rate movements is compared by 
taking as a starting point the highest level of the first- 
class rate and the lowest level of the cattle rate. A 
more valid inference may be drawn from the fact that 
at about the time when the first-class rate assumed its 
long-continued level of 75 cents and before daily rate 
cutting had become a customary practice, the cattle 
rate was 31.5 cents, and a short time prior, 35 cents. 
Thereafter the first-class rate of 75 cents was maintained 
for a long period of years while the cattle rate was 
greatly reduced for reasons unconnected with its reason- 
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ableness, and, after the comparatively short period of 
rate cutting had passed, although increased 5 per cent 
following The Five Per Cent Case, supra, did not again 
reach the level from which it had been reduced. Thus 
the chart shows that while the class-rate structure has 
been the same or higher since November, 1887, the 
commodity rate on cattle, considering its movements 
as a whole, is lower than that at that time. 

The present rate on cattle from Chicago to New 
York, based upon the present minimum weight, yields 
6.5 cents per car-mile, which is obviously low. The 
proposed rate at the proposed car minimum would yield 
7.6 cents per car-mile, which cannot be considered ex- 
cessive in view of the charaeter of service rendered in 
transporting: live stock. 

The present rate from Chicago to New York on 
hogs and on sheep or goats is 31.5 cents. For the 
transportation of hogs, d. d., and sheep or goats, d. d., 
it is proposed to increase this rate to 33 cents, the same 
as is proposed for the transportation of cattle. In the 
Texas-Oklahoma case, supra, the Commission fixed the 
same rate for hogs, d. d., and for sheep or goats, d. d., 
as for cattle. The present minimum of 22,000 pounds 
on hogs, d. d., is not sought to be increased. The pro- 
posed minimum on cattle is 1,000 pounds less. The 
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Hogs, 5.5 cents; calves, 4.8 cents; sheep and goats, 4.8 
cents. Under the proposed rates these earnings rise to 
7.1, 7.1 and 6.3 cents, respectively. It has been shown 
that the carriers in proposing to establish rates on 
small live stock in single-deck cars proportionately 
higher than on cattle and on the same live stock in 


‘double-deck cars have followed the action of the Com- 


mission in the Texas-Oklahoma case, supra. It has also 
‘been shown that the movement for the longer hauls in 
single-deck cars is comparatively small. 

Protestants show that there has been a decrease in 
tonnage of cattle shipped to the Atlantic seaboard for 
export. The number of cattle shipped from Chicago for 
export for the period 1911-1914 was: 1911, 107,668; 
1912, 23,006; 1913, 270; 1914, 217. Competition in the 
European market between Australia and South Ameri- 
can beef is assigned as the explanation of this decrease. 

Respondents have further shown loadings and earn- 
ings On movements of fresh meats, provisions, daily 
products, etc., from Chicago and Chicago junctions to 
western termini of eastern trunk lines and points east 
thereof for the months of August, September, October 
and November, 1914. Forty-one cars of dressed meats 
averaged 21,485 pounds and yielded an average revenue 
of $95.73 per car; 62 cars of packing-house products, 
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present minimum of 18,000 pounds on sheep and goats, 
d. d., is sought to be increased to 22,000 pounds, but it 
has not been shown that this class of live stock can 
be safely loaded to the proposed weight. These car 
loadings do not furnish a basis for any substantial 
spread in the rates between these classes of live stock. 
The car-mile earnings on hogs, d. d., under the present 
New York-Chicago rate and minimum weight are 7.6 
cents; under the proposed rate the earnings would be 
7.96 cents, an increase of somewhat less than two-fifths 
of 1 cent. In connection with a statement of car-mile 
earnings based upon the minimum weights, it should be 
remembered that frequently the actual loadings are in 
excess of the prescribed minima and show, in conse- 
quence, higher earnings per car-mile. The ton-mile earn- 
ings under the present rate are 6.9 mills, which under 
the proposed rate rise to 7.2 mills, an increase of three- 
tenths of 1 mill. Sheep and goats, d. d., at the present 
rate and car minimum yield 6.2 cents per car-mile, while 
the proposed rate and present minimum would yield 6.5 
cents, ‘an increase of three-tenths of 1 cent. The same 
earnings would be received under the proposed rates 
and present minimum for the transportation of calves, d. d. 

The present rates on small live stock in single-deck 
cars afford car-mile earnings for the Chicago-New York 
movement at the present carload minima as follows: 


loose, averaged 30,910 pounds, and yielded an average 
revenue of $110.29 per car; 85 cars of packing-house 
products and provisions averaged 32,651 pounds, and 
yielded an average revenue of $101.10 per car. 

Taking the average weight of a refrigerator car as 
41,000 pounds, the weight of ice carried as 5,000 pounds, 
and using the average loadings as stated in the preced- 
ing paragraph, it is shown that the percentage of pay- 
ing load to gross weight hauled is 31.8 per cent for 
fresh meat and 41.5 per cent for packing-house products. 

Respondents emphasize the higher cost of the spe- 
cial equipment necessary for this service, whether 
owned or rented, and the requirement of expedited serv- 
ice with the lighter loading which it entails. Protest- 
ants show, however, that expedited service is accorded 
many other articles known as “preferred freight,’ and 
that trains hauling live stock or fresh meat frequently 
contain cars loaded with other freight, which thus re- 
ceives expedited service. In connection with the empty 
movement of refrigerator cars owned by protestants the 
latter assert that they are relieving the carriers of a 
duty to furnish cars which is imposed by law, and that 
the mileage rental yields a comparatively small return 
upon the investment. One of the large packing com- 
panies has an investment of $9,000,000 in railroad equip- 
ment, which was stated to yield a return of 2 per cent, 
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At least one of the packers, as the evidence shows, does 
not object to the loading of its cars upon the return 
movement with such freight as would not cause damage. 
Protestants further urge that the tonnage of the 
commodities here involved is large and affords a regu- 
lar, dependable movement of substantial volume. They 
show that for the year 1914 the tonnage of all freight 
eastbound from Chicago and Chicago junctions to the 
western termini of the trunk lines and points east there- 
of via 11 carriers was 10,345,990 tons. Of this 1,117,921 
tons consisted of live stock and products.” This com- 
parison, confined to a single group of originating points, 
was not intended to show the tonnage relation of live 
stock and products to total traffic throughout the terri- 
tory here involved. Separation of tonnage was not 
made as between live stock and the products thereof, 
although the testimony indicates that the tonnage of 
fresh meats and packing-house products greatly exceeds 
that of live stock. Protestants also show that the greater 
part of the tonnage shipped from the western packing 
centers moves to points east of the Indiana-Illinois state 
line. 
Fresh meats, dressed, in carloads, are subject ‘to 
rates and regulations of the individual carriers in Offi- 
cial Classification territory. Where commodity rates 
do not apply the basis generally is third class. The 
history of the rate on fresh meat from Chicago to New 
York since March 26, 1872, as compared with the third- 
class rate, is shown on the accompanying chart, the 
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in transit, feed on arrival, yardage at Jersey City, man 
in charge and freight charges, based upon an assumed 
rate. From the sum of these items was deducted an 
allowance for increased, value of offal. The result was 
the total cost, which divided by the estimated number 
of pounds of beef which the shipment would produce, 
gave the cost per pound. For the competitor who 
slaughtered in Chicago and who was assumed to have 
purchased 32 animals at the same price the total cost 
was determined and equalized with his New York com- 
petitor by multiplying the pounds of dressed beef obtain- 
able at Chicago by the cost per pound to his New York 
competitor as already found. Deducting from this total 
cost the cost of animals and refrigeration, the remainder 
showed his freight charges, and therefore the rate on 
his shipment of dressed beef. 

Obviously the purpose of this award was to so 
adjust the freight rates as to enable the shipper of live 
cattle and the shipper of dressed beef, from Chicago to 
New York, to place their dressed beef on sale in the 
New York market on equal terms. In other words, the 
question was, Given a rate on the live animal, what 
rate on the dressed beef will place slaughtering houses 
in Chicago and New York upon a commercial equality 
at the New York market? The actual result of the 
award. was to fix the ratio of the rate on dressed beef 
to the rate on cattle as 7 is to 4. That is, if the rate 
on cattle were 40 cents the rate on dressed beef would 
be 70 cents. A comparison of the two charts printed 
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rate changes having been taken from a chart offered in 
evidence by protestants, but which has been redrawn so 
as to outline correctly the duration of the rates. 

On Dec. 8, 1884, the cattle rate from Chicago to 
New York was made 40 cents and the rate on fresh 
meat 70 cents, which was the then third-class rate. 
Prior to that the rate on fresh meat had exceeded the 
third-class rate at different times, and after the third- 
class rate had been reduced to the level of 50 cents 
on Nov. 21, 1887, it was exceeded again for a compara- 
tively short period by the commodity rate. Since May 
1, 1889, the rate on fresh meat has been consistently 
lower than the third-class rate. 

The third-class rate from Chicago to New York is 
is 52.5 cents; the fresh meat rate is 47.3 cents, which 
it is proposed to increase to 47.5 cents. The present 
relationship of rates on fresh meat and on cattle was 
in substance an outgrowth of the so-called “Cooley 
award” made under an arbitration agreement in 1884. 
The principle which governed that award as stated in 
the report of the arbitrator was: 


To charge each interest for the transportation of its freight 
a sum proportioned to the value of the service; arriving at such 
value on a comparison of market values in New York on lots 
of live cattle which were identical in value in Chicago, but de- 
livered, the one as live cattle and the other as dressed beef, in 
New York, allowing to. each shipper the cost of the transporta- 
tion exclusive of railroad charges and inclusive of any loss in 
shrinkage. ; 


The cost per pound of beef marketed in New York 
to a dealer slaughtering at that point was determined 
by taking the cost of 32 live animals at Chicago and 
adding thereto allowances. for the cost of bedding, feed 


above shows that this relationship has been substan- 
tially, though not invariably, maintained. Without in- 
tending to express any opinion as to the conclusion 
reached in the Cooley award, it may be proper at this 
time to refer to the decision of the Commission in Sin- 
clair & Co. vs. C.. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 21 I. C. C., 490, 
508 (The Traffic World, Oct.- 28, 1911, p. 716), in which 
it was said, inter alia: 

There should be a definite relationship based upon trans- 
portation conditions and not upon commercial equality. * * * 


The protestants in this proceeding, while opposing 
most of the proposed increased rates, present opposing 
views of the proper relationship of rates on the live 
animal and on the product. In general, those interests 
which have packing houses only west of the Mississippi 
River, including the interior Iowa packers, urge that the 
rate on fresh meat should not exceed the rate on cattle or 
hogs, and that the rate on packing-house products should 
be the same as or lower than that rate. It is charged 
that the present adjustment is unduly discriminatory 
and favors the interests having packing ‘houses in the 
East to the unjust prejudice of those which ship only 
meat and products from their establishments west of 
the Mississippi River. These relationships have been 
attacked in a proceeding now pending before the Com- 
mission. Cudahy Packing Co. vs. A., T. & §S. F. Ry. 
Co., Docket No. 7519. 

As has been stated, the proposed rate on fresh 
meat from Chicago to New York will yield 10.93 cents 
per car-mile as compared with 10.37 cents, the earnings 
under the present rate, an increase of 5.6 mills. The 
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ton-mile revenue will be increased/ from 10.37 to 10.41 
mills, or 0.04 mills. The propos increased rates on 
fresh meats are found justified. 

Although cattle do not ordinarily move under class 
rates and a comparison therefore between commodity 
rates on cattle and class rates 
benefit in determining the reasonableness of the com- 
modity rates, Rock Spring Distilling Co. vs. L., H. & 
St. L. Ry. Co., 36 I. C. C., 35, 40 (The Traffic World, 
Aug. 28, 1915, p. 521), it is otherwise with packing- 
house products. Packing-house products, packed, are 
classified fifth class in the Official Classification, and 
packing-house products, loose, commonly referred to as 
bulk meats, fourth class. The present rates on these 
commodities are on the class bases of 31.5 and 36.8 
cents, respectively. It is proposed to increase the rate 
on packing-house products, packed, to 33 cents, and on 
packing-house products, loose, to 38 cents” Respondents 
have voluntarily established the class ratings for these 
commodities, and the evidence before us records no 
question of their propriety nor any effort upon the part 
of the carriers to make a change in these ratings if, in 
fact, it is believed that they are improper. Under such 
circumstances when it is proposed to increase rates to 
a higher basis than that which would be effective under 
the classification the reason for exceeding the class basis 
must have definite and sufficient explanation. For a com- 
modity rate is fixed in the normal case when under the 
particular facts special treatment not afforded by th 
classification is required. 

In the case of packing-house products, both packed 
and loose, we find no such explanation of record. Only 
under the Official Classification do packing-house prod- 
ucts, loose, have a classification rating higher and move 
at higher rates than packing-house products, packed. In 
other territories they are given the same classification 
and take the same rates. The present carload minimum 
on the products, packed, is 30,000 pounds, on the prod- 
ucts, loose, 28,000 pounds, here sought to be increased 
to 30,000 pounds. The loadings thus do not suggest 
the propriety of different ratings or rates./ Respond- 
ents’ witnesses furnished no explanation of the differ- 
ences here discussed, and although there may be an 
adequate explanation it is at least certain that the 
record affords none. If we may assume for purposes 
of this comparison that the proposed rate of 33 cents 
on packing-house products, packed, is as high as could 
reasonably be applied, it would be impossible upon 
this record to justify any increase in the present rate 
of 36.8 cents on packing-house products, loose. It is 


thus clear that sufficient reason has not been shown tor / 


increasing the rate on packing-house products, loose, 


above its present level, the fourth-class rates. 

As to the proposed increased rates on packing-house 
products, packed, substantially the same considerations 
apply. Protestants have exhaustively examined rates 
on articles classified fifth class under the Official Classi- 
fication. By one exhibit it is shown that there are 
2431 articles so classified. Of the commodity rates 
applying on many of these articles, all are lower than 
the fifth-class rate. The lowest of such commodity 
rates is 21 cents, the highest 28.9 cents, or 91.7 per cent 
of the fifth-class rate. Of the 2,431 fifth-class articles, 
56.2 per cent are subject to a minimum weight of 30,000 
pounds or less. Rates on packing-house products ap- 
plicable to movements in territories other than that of 
the Official Classification are in evidence in comparison 
with fifth-class rates. In general these rates are’ the 
same as or lower than the fifth-class basis. In Cudahy 
Packing Co. vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry., 32 I. C. C., 660: (The 
Traffic World, Jan. 30, 1915, p. 220), it was held that the 
fifth-class rates should be the maxima on packing-house 
products, packed and loose, shipped from the Missouri 
River to Utah common points. 

These facts cannot have escaped the attention of 
the carriers, nor can the decisions of the Commission 
as to the nature of a commodity rate and of its relation 
to the class rate have been misunderstood. Rock Spring 
Distilling Co. vs. I. C. R. R. Co. 29 I. C. G., 18, 26 
(The Traffic World, Jan. 24, 1914, p. 151). Confronted 
by a burden of this character in the justification of the 
proposed rates, it is difficult to understand respondents’ 
failure to address evidence or argument to the relation 
of those rates to the classification ratings in the pro- 
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priety of which they apparently acquiesce. As to this 
they are silent in record and brief. In the foregoing 
paragraphs we have stated either at length or in sum- 
marized form literally all of the respondents’ evidence 
which relates to the proposed increased rates on pack- 
ing-house products, packed and loose. We are not in- 
formed by their evidence as to the volume of movement, 
the relation of the particular tonnage to all traffic, or 
of the earnings therefrom to the earnings from all 
traffic. No comparisons are made of present rates on 
these products with rates on other commodities which 
re the subject of substantially similar transportation 
service or with rates on the same products in other 
territories. Little or no evidence was offered with 
regard to comparative operating costs on this and on 
other traffic. 

Respondents gave no figures’ of amounts paid on 
loss and damage claims, although some testimony of a 
general character was presented. In behalf of one of 
the large packing companies it was stated that for the 
year ending June 30, 1915, the claims of that company 
on shipments of fresh meat and packing-house products, 
excluding some claims for wrecks, approximated 0.879 
of 1 per cent of the freight charges paid to the 17 prin- 
cipal carriers serving Chicago and East St. Louis on 
shipments to hte East. Claims actually paid to the 
same company on live-stock shipments during the same 
period were 0.36 of 1 per cent of freight charges paid, 
amounting to 27.3 cents per car. In the case of another 
packing company, the testimony showed that the loss 
and damage claims on shipments of fresh meat and 
packing-house products, including. claims for wrecks, 
approximated seven-eighths of 1 per cent of freight 
charges paid. Claims in case of live-stock shipments 
were described by the witness for this company as 
negligible. Another of the large packing companies 
gave evidence of claims on live-stock shipments approxi- 
mating 0.38 of 1 per cent of the freight charges, paid, 
and on shipments of packing-house products approximat- 
ing .048 of 1 per cent, exclusive of wreck claims. 

The total carload shipments of packing-house prod- 
ucts, packed, made by one of the large packing com- 
panies from Chicago to New York, for export, during 
the months of October, November and December, 1914, 
were shown. There were 398 cars, containing an aver- 
age weight per car of 32,164 pounds. Upon the basis 
of the present rate, freight charges of $40,369.03 would 
be increased to $42,297.39 under the proposed rate. The 
earnings per ton-mile and per car-mile under the present 
rate are 6.93 mills and 11.17 cents, respectively, which 
under the proposed rate would become 7.27 mills and 
11.71 cents. A further exhibit shows a trainload of 39 
cars of packing-house products which moved from Chi- 
cago to October, 1914, for New York via the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway and the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. The average weight per car was 33,- 
127 pounds, the revenue per train-mile on the basis of 
the present rate ‘$4.48, of the proposed rate $4.69. The 
earnings by this train per mile protestant contrasts with 
the average revenue per train-mile of $2.77 shown by 
the originating line for the year. ending June 30, 1913, 
and the average corresponding revenue of $4.08 shown 
by the delivering carrier for the same period. 

‘ No objection is made by certain of the largest ship- 
ping interests to the proposed increases in carload 
minima on fresh meat, packing-house products, loose, 
and on cattle. The evidence on car loadings of live 
stock has been more fully reviewed in connection with 
the rates in issue with respect to movements of live 
stock between points in Central Freight Association 
territory. 

Upon all the facts of record it is our conclusion 
and we find that the carload minima as proposed for 
the transportation of fresh meat, packing-house prod- 
ucts, loose, cattle, hogs, s. d., and calves, s. d., from 
points in Central Freight Association territory to points 
in Trunk Line and New England Freight Association 
territories have been justified; that the carload minimum 
on calves, d. d., should not exceed the minimum herein 
found justified for cattle; and that the proposed mini- 
mum on sheep or goats, d. d., has not been justified, 
nor is the evidence of record sufficient to warrant any 
finding as to what would be a reasonable minimum on 
sheep or goats, d. d. The carload minima which will 
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remain or become effective as a result of our findings lambs and goats,.d. d., between points in Central Freight 
in this case differ in part from those found reasonable Association territory, supra.) 
in the Texas-Oklahoma case. No good reason has been It is further Ordered, That the said orders suspend- 
shown why these varying minima should not be the’ ing the operation of the tariffs and schedules proposing 
same, but our findings in this case must be based upon charges and increases in the carload rates for the 
the evidence presented in this record. ‘ transportation of fresh meat and live stock from points 
It is our further conclusion and we find that the in Central Freight Association territory to points in 
proposed increased rates on fresh meat and on live Trunk Line and New England Freight Association ter- 


stock, other than horses and mules, for application from itories, and of the tariffs and schedules increasing the 
points in Central Freight Association to Trunk Line and Carload minima applicable to the transportation of fresh 
New England Freight Association territories have been Meat, packing-house products, loose, hogs in single-deck 
justified; that the proposed increased rates on packing- Cars, calves in single-deck cars, or applicable to the 
house products, packed, and packing-house products, transportation of .cattle from points in Central Freight 
loose, for application upon these movements have not Association territory, to points in Trunk Line and New 
been justified; and that no increased rates or increased England Freight Association territories be, and they are 


carload minima have been justified which by the sus- hereby, vacated and set aside as of Jan. 13, 1916. 
pended tariff schedules are made to apply between a 1 ok a aa 


points east of the western termini of the trunk lines. WESTERN PASSENGER FA RES 


The Commission, under date of Nov. 9, 1915, en- 


tered an order on its own motion instituting an investi- 

a ° 6 l. AND S. NO. 600 (37 I. C. C., 1-70) 
seen Submitted Oct. 7, 1915. Decided Dec. 7, 1915. 
concerning the rates, rules, regulations and practices of the Reasonableness and propriety of proposed increased passenger 
carriers by railroad, governing transportation subject to the Act fares considered and upon the whole record, Held: 
to regulate commerce, of live stock, fresh meats and packing- 1. In the states of Illinois; Wisconsin; Michigan, upper penin- 
house products in Western Classification territory, including the sula; Minnesota; lowa; Nebraska; Missouri, north of the 
state of Illinois, with a view to prescribing just and reasonable Missouri, River; and in Kansas on and north of the main 
rates, rules, regulations and practices to govern such transpor- line of the Union Pacific R. R. from Kansas City to the 
tation and the just and reasonable relation between the rates Colorado state line, proposed increased faves not justified, 
on the said commodities or any of them. but a basis for interstate fares of 2.4 cents per mile is justi- 

: : fied. 

In the instant case protestants representing pack- 2. In the state of Missouri south of the Missouri River, and in 
ing interests located west of the Mississippi River, in- oe abate - Kansas south of ~e main ine ot fhe Union 

: : ; intc . \ saat 2acific R. R., proposed increase ares not justified, but a 

s , y s . : iam 

cluding interior lowa points, have asked the Commis “on basis for interstate fares of 2.6 cents per mile is justified. 
to make substantial _readjustments in the relation be- 3 proposed increased fares from points in territory in which 
tween rates on live stock, fresh meat and packing-house these fares are authorized to points on the main umes of 

r ts. r this.the present record affords no ade- these respondent carriers in California, Utah, Nevada, Colo- 
Dp ng a t th R tizatio which | 4s been in- rado, Wyoming, Arizona, New Mexico, Arkansas, Oklahoma 
qua e asis, u e in es igat n Cc las i z and Texas are not justified in those instances where such 
stituted by the Commission will afford an opportunity proposed increases result in higher fares than would be 
for the full presentation of facts by all interests. It is  arnoeng % by — hg es, <= — the 

: * = vases herein authorized in e states of Michigan, inois, 
not unlikely that the conclusions reached as a result Wisconsin, Kansas, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska and Mis- 
of that investigation will have a bearing upon the rates souri, and a basis of 2% cents per mile in the states of 
and relationships here: involved, and in that event the ge and South pues, 08 a one of 3 cents per mile in 

. ; IG the states south and wes ereof. 
4 a a 

rates here approved may subsequently require readjust 4. Proposed increased charges for mileage tickets in territory 
ment. north of the Missouri River in Missouri and on and north 

It should be stated that such changes in the rela- of the main line of the Union Pacific R. R. in Kanens to 
: a _ aie nd. - 2% cents per mile, and in territory south of the Missouri 
tionships between rates on live stock and on the prod River in Missouri and the main line of the Union Pacific 
ucts thereof as will result from the increased rates R. R. in Kansas to 2% cents per mile are justified. 
here found to be justified are not to be understood as_ 5. Proposed increased fares from points in Michigan, upper 
> i ; 7 e Commission upon peninsula; Illinois; Iowa; Minnesota; Wisconsin; Nebraska; 
expressing the final judgment Bs th - . P Missouri and Kansas to points in states east thereof, which 
the propriety of such relationships. é result from the construction of such fares by the use of the 

An order will be entered in accordance with these bases herein found reasonable and the use of the lawfully 


findings. published and filed fares in eastern territory are justified. 





aioli Cc. C. Wright, S. T. Bledsoe, O. W. Dynes, R. B. Scott, C. S. 

Burg, H. G. Herbel, E. T. Miller, A. H. Lossow, A. R. Marshall, 

ORDER. W. F. Dickinson, W. T. Hughes, H. A. Scandrett, T. J. Norton, 

= 2 ae ’ : Charles Donnelly and E. C. ndley for respondents; P. W. 

It is ordered, That the carriers respondent herein Dougherty for South Dakota R. R. Commission; F. A. Jones for 
and designated in said tariffs and schedules be, and they Arizona Corporation Commission and the State Corporation 


are hereby, notified and required to cancel, on or be- Peng ge of New ee: A. E. — and Joseph L. aa ef 
“> ‘ : P for Public Utilities Commission of the State of Kansas; C. E. 
fore Jan. 13, 1916, the rates, charges, regulations and Elmquist and H. B. Warren for the R. R. and Warehouse Com- 


practices contained in the tariffs and schedules enu- _ mission of Minnesota; H. L. Dowd for United Commercial Trav- 


merated and described in said orders in so far as said’ elers of America; D. K. Clink for Eetaenational Federation of 
a ee 3 Commercial Organizations; P. W. Dougherty, W. M. Barrow, 

: Ss z 5 vy, 
tariffs and schedules contain ingreased carload rates for, H. T. Clarke, Jr.,. A. J. Edgerton, C. E. Elmquist, A. E. Helm, 


the transportation of packingjhouse products,. packed, J." Henderson, G. A! Henshaw, F. A. Jones, Willis E. Reed, 
and packing-house , products, légse, for the transporta- W. H. Stutsman, Oliver E. Sweet, Cliford Thorne and H. G. 


; iv ; ; ims i Central Freight Taylor for the state railroad and public service commissions of 
pe A ag Sa gg tg re Ms s Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas, South Dakota, North Dakota, 


ransportation of fresh Oklahoma, Louisiana, lowa, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, 
meat and live stock’ between points in Trunk Line ter- Montana, Nevada, New Mexico and Traffic Bureau of Utah. 


ritory east of the western termini of the trunk lines; BY THE COMMISSION: 

and in so far as said tariffs and schedules contain in- This investigation involves interstate passenger fares 
creased carload minima applicable to the transportation within the territory described as follows: Illinois, on 
of sheep, lambs and goats in double-deck cars, applicable and west of the Chicago & Alton Railroad; Wisconsin: 
to the transportation of calves in double-deck cars, Or wpper peninsula of Michigan; Minnesota; Iowa; Nebraska; 
applicable to the transportation of cattle between points Kansas, and Missouri; and from points within said ter- 
in Central Freight Association territory; provided, ane Ait to points in other states. The intrastate fares 






ever, that the carload minimum applicable to the trans- /within these states are nearly all upon a basis of 2 cents 
portation of calves in double-deck cars may be increased,f per mile, due to the requirements of the various legis- 
but not to exceed 21,000 pounds; that the carload mini- latures or state commissions, and the interstate fares 
mum applicable to the transportation of cattle between’ are at present largely made upon the same basis. Tariffs 
points in Central Freight Association territory may be were filed with the Commission effective on or about 
increased, but not to exceed 21,000 pounds; and that March 1, 1915, which had the effect of increasing the 
the carload rates applicable to the transportation of basis for the construction of interstate fares from 2 cents 
live stock in carloads between points in Central Freight to 2% cents per mile within the territory described in 
Association territory may be increased, but not to exceed, the states of Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
in cents per 100 pounds, the rates shown in the fol- lIowa, Nebraska, Missouri north of the Missouri River, and 
lowing table: (Mileage scale of rates for single-line Kansas on and north of the Union Pacific Railroad main 
transportation of cattle, calves, d. d., hogs, d, d., sheep, line from Kansas City to the Colorado state line. These 
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tariffs also increased the basis for the construction of 
interstate fares in Missouri south of the Missouri River 
and in Kansas south of the Union Pacific Railroad main 
line from 2 cents to 3 cents per mile. Increases were 
also made in fares from points in the territory described 
to points in the states east, west and south thereof. The 
charge for mileage tickets north of the Missouri River 
and on and north of the main line of the Union Pacific 
Railroad in Kansas was increased from 2 cents to 2%4 
cents per mile, and south of the Missouri River in Mis- 
souri and of the Union Pacific Railroad in Kansas was 
increased from 2 cents to 2% cents per mile. 

Upon protests filed by the commissions of some of 
the western states the tariffs containing the proposed in- 
creased fares were suspended until June 29, 1915, and 
subsequently resuspended until Dec. 29, 1915. Hearings 
have been held, briefs filed, and arguments heard, and the 
case now stands for disposition. 

This case may be considered as in large part comple- 
mentary to Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 555, 
known as the 1915 Western Rate Advance case, 35 I. C. C., 
497 (The Traffic World, Aug. 14, 1915, p. 320), hereinafter 
referred to as the freight case. The evidence relative 
to the financial condition of the carriers presented in 
connection with the freight case, so far as applicable, 
was stipulated into the instant case. 

To the 41 roads concerning which testimony was de- 
veloped by the carriers in the freight case there were 
added six other roads whose interest in the present case 
was deemed sufficient by the carriers to Warrant their 
inclusion here, and one road, the Chicago, Indiana & 
Southern, has been eliminated, for the reason, as stated 
by the carriers, that interstate passenger fares on this 
line have been recently increased. The six roads added 
are the Great Northern; Northern Pacific; Union Pacific; 
Toledo, Peoria & Western; Duluth, South Shore & At- 
lantic, and the Texas Midland. 

Some of the railroads included in the 46 roads or 
systems lie largely or wholly without the territory in 
which the specific increases in basing fares are sought 
and are but slightly, if at all, affected thereby. Such 
are the Colorado & Southern; Fort Worth & Denver City; 
Wichita Valley; Colorado Midland; Denver & Rio Grande; 
Fort Smith & Western; International & Great Northern; 
Louisiana & Arkansas; Missouri & North Arkansas; Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma & Gulf; New Orleans, Texas & Mexico 
and subsidiary lines; San Antonio & Aransas Pass; San 
Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf; Sunset Central Lines; Trinity 
& Brazos Valley; Texas & Pacific; Opelousas, Gulf & 
Northeastern; Texas Mexican; Texas Midland, and the 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific. 

It is impossible to select a representative group of 
roads lying wholly within the territory principally affected 
by these proposed increases. The roads named in group 
1* perhaps as fairly as any group that can be selected are 
representative of the territory in which it is sought to 
increase the fares from 2 cents to 2% cents per mile. 
It should be noted, however, that the Great Northern; 
Northern Pacific; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; Rock 
Island; Union Pacjfic; Missouri Pacific; Illinois Central, 
and the Wabash have a large mileage outside the territory 
affected. In the outside territory a higher basis of inter- 
state fares applies. 

The total revenue from passenger service on all the 
roads in group 1 for the fiscal year 1914 was $228,132,- 
823.71. The total passenger revenue of 40 of the roads 
for the same year in the states affected by the proposed 
increases was as follows: 

Michigan (upper peninsula) $ 1,743,829.75 

| gE bat MRSS 6 ia a Ae NE eee ee 21,558,584.63 

Kansas 16,984,992.39 

Minnesota 18,391,887.30 

Missouri 17,180,919.38 

Nebraska 12,946,120.45 

Wisconsin 17,486,107.08 

Illinois 2 


Total for Sight StAtOs. <2... 6 ccescsccscce $135,596,532.40 

*Chicago & Alton; Chicago & Northwestern; Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; 
Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City; Chicago Great Western; Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific: 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf; Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic; 
Great Northern; Illinois Central; Minneapolis & St. Louis: Iowa 
Central; Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie; Wisconsin 
Central; Missouri Pacific; Northern Pacific; St. Joseph & Grand 
Island; Toledo, Peoria & Western; Union Pacific, including the 
Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation Co. and the Oregon 
Short Line; Wabash. 
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Inasmuch as approximately one-half the state of Illi- 
nois lies outside the territory directly affected, the total 
passenger revenue within the territory of all of the car- 
riers in question is estimated not to exceed $120,000,000. 
As this territory includes a number of other railroads 
not shown in group 1, it seems probable that the railroads 
shown in group 1 earned not more than half their total 
passenger revenue within the territory immediately 
affected by these increases. The roads shown, however, 
are believed. to be more nearly representative of the ter- 
ritory directly affected than any other group that has 
been presented for consideration. Statistical data with 
reference to the roads in this group will be found in the 
appendix to this report. 

The analysis. of the testimony in regard to the finan- 
cial condition of’ the group of 41 roads considered in the 
freight case and shown on pages 502 to 566 of the Com- 
mission’s report in that case will not be repeated here. 
References, however, will be made to certain tables 
shown in the former case and modifications in such tables 
resulting from their use in connection with the 46 roads 
and the roads in group 1 here considered, instead of the 
41 roads involved in the, freight case. 


Operating Ratio. 


The table on page 507 of the report.in the freight 
case shows an increase in the operating ratio, including 
taxes and rentals, on the 41 roads from 68.14 in 1901 
to 78.81 in 1914. The evidence in this case shows also 
with regard to the 46 roads an increase in the operating 
ratio from 65.94 in 1901 to 76.22 in 1914, and with regard 
to the roads in group 1 an increase in the operating ratio 
from 65.87 in 1901 to 75.33 in 1914. The accompanying 
table shows the operating ratios for each year. 


1.—OPERATING RATIOS* BY GROUPS OF 
ROADS, 1901-1914. 


TABLE NO. 
Operating ratios. 1 


41 roads. 46 roads. Group 1. 


. Per cent. 
65 .87 


74.19 
76.22 


1 Ratio to operating revenue of total of operating expenses, taxes, and net bal 
ance of outside operations, hire of equipment, joint facility rents, miscellaneous 
rents, and rents for lease of road. 


Revenue Per Ton-Mile and Per Passenger-Mile. 


Table 2, on page 510 of the report in the freight case, 
shows a decrease in the revenue per ton-mile on the 
41 roads from 8.64 mills in 1901 to 8.27 mills in 1914, and 
a decrease in the revenue per passenger-mile from 2.16 
cents in 1901 to 2.05 cents in 1914. The established 
formula for computing the rate per passenger per mile is 
to divide passenger revenue by the number of revenue 
passengers carried 1 mile. The computation is confined 
to revenue passengers and does not include free pas- 
sengers, mail, express, baggage, or any service other than 
revenue passengers and the fares they pay. The evidence 
in this case as, to the 46 roads reveals a décrease per 
ton-mile from 8.83 mills in 1901 to 8.42 mills in 1914, and 
a decrease in the revenue per passenger-mile from 2.18 
cents in 1901 to 2.09 cents in 1914. Similarly, for the 
for the roads in group 1 the revenue per ton-mile decreased 
from 8.43 mills in 1901 to 7.85 mills in 1914, and the 
revenue per passenger-mile decreased from 2.15 to 2.03 
cents during the same period, as shown by the subjoined 


table: 
TABLE NO. 2.—COMPARISONS OF REVENUE PER TON- 
MILE AND PER PASSENGER-MILE. 


41 roads. 46 roads, Group 1. 
Revenue per— Revenue per— Revenue per— 
Ton- Passen- Ton- Passen- Ton- Passen- 
mile. ger-mile. mile. ger-mile. mile. ger-mile. 


Mills. Mills. Mills. (Cents. 
8.64 8.83 8.43 2.15 

8.74 8.38 

8.63 8.30 


Cents. 
2.18 
2.16 
2.15 
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CO a ee re eee 8.77 2.14 8.87 2.16 8.43 2.14 
eee a 8.62 2.03 8.58 2.07 8.00 2.03 
SEA eee 8.27 2.08 8.33 2.11 7.95 2.00 
a OS ee 8.50 2.15 8.57 2.13 8.04 2.07 
a Arr 8.47 1.97 8.51 2.02 8.08 1.97 
nies sos bup ee <% 8.55 1.96 8.72 2.00 8.19 1.95 
PRE iat 8.49 1.99 8.67 2.03 8.19 1.97 
ARS CARE? 8.65 2.04 8.80 2.08 8.25 2.00 
i REE A Oe 8.49 2.07 8.61 2.12 8.01 2.05 
LESSER sep ee 8.36 2.11 8.38 2.16 7.79 2.08 
WR ante agen ens 8.27 2.05 8.42 2.09 7.85 2.03 


Portion of Revenue Paid in Salaries and Wages. 


Table 4, on page 513 of the report in the freight case, 
shows that on the 41 roads, out of each dollar of revenue 
collected in 1901, 38.2 cents was paid on this account 
and 44.4 cents out of each dollar collected in 1914. On 
the 46 roads here considered labor received 37.77 cents 
out of each dollar of revenue collected in 1901 and 42.98 
cents in.1914. On the roads in group 1 out of each dollar 
collected in 1901, 38.28 cents was paid on this account 
and 43.33 cents in 1914. The following table shows com- 
parisons for the period 1901-1914, inclusive: 


TABLE 3.—LABOR COMPENSATION COMPARED WITH 
TOTAL OPERATING REVENUES. 


Ratio of labor compensation 
to total operating revenues. 


Year 41 roads. 46 roads. Group 1. 

Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 

ee al ih rat nts ola a aki bie lace waste mire ae 38.2 37.77 38 .28 
ot BEES ee AG ee TEE ee a ets Ree Brees 39.0 37.81 37.30 
Se bie ees aod Sot ack Galddh ewes aes oy wo bee 41.3 39.85 38.52 
i ciclah inna doe ota¥oiaee OE EE EE Ae eee 41.7 40.04 39.62 
SR I eS BR RE ep) ERE tie = Rie © 40.8 38.75 37.25 
1906. . 40.5 38.39 36.98 
Bik ods aelstes a <vh eo Rae towd vena Reson spouse eee 40.7 39.54 39.40 
eR RES Ss eR Ray FR SE ae ee ee EN 43.5 41.66 40.97 
eee BERS peeve fees Sie plist a RT Saag Peper bene 41.6 39.77 39.83 
BE 2s ST RUUER ooidakclscctads weebbsteobeaaaes en ax 42.9 41.39 41.47 
ics oie nha Gales eanekccuouonss Sesel 43.1 41.79 41.77 
A lc ida ay ocd Stain ann 6, eedmiemre® writen hash eae 45.0 43.37 43 .57 
enc te ie ga cekade eden use es eae ares 44.2 42.68 42.99 
BE he i are eelin ake den once s oeee ec eey caceees om 44.4 42.98 43.33 


Portion of Revenue Paid for Taxes. 


Table 5, on page 513 of the freight case, shows that 
for 41 roads out of each dollar of revenue collected there 
were paid out for taxes 3.2 cents in 1901 and 4.6 cents 
in 1914. Similarly, on the 46 roads here considered out 
of each dollar of revenue received there were paid out 
for taxes 3.17 cents in 1901 and 4.97 cents in 1914. On 
the roads shown in group 1 out of each dollar of revenue 
collected there were paid out for taxes 3.44 cents in 1901 
and 5.20 in 1914. Comparisons for the period are shown 
below: 


TABLE NO. 4.—TAXES COMPARED WITH OPERATING 


REVENUES. 
Ratio of taxes to operating 
revenue. 
Year. 

41 roads. 46 roads. Group 1. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 

ne eh Pe ane, ers PE FEM ee eee: 2 3.2 3.17 3.44 
3.1 3.07 3.33 

3.0 3.08 3.34 

3.1 3.69 3.36 

3.2 3.16 3.44 

3.1 3.17 3.46 

3.1 3.11 3.48 

3.6 3.62 3.78 

3.6 3.70 3.90 

3.7 3.93 4.15 

3.7 3.94 4.22 

4.1 4.42 4.71 

3.9 4,23 4.48 

4.6 4.97 5.20 





Ratio of Maintenance Expenses to Operating Revenues. 


Table 6, on page 514 of the freight case, respecting 
maintenance expenses on the 41 roads shows the ratios 
of maintenance of way and structures and maintenance of 
equipment expenses to total operating revenue and the 
ratio of all other operating expenses to total operating 
revenue with respect to the 41 roads there considered. 
The following table reproduces in part the figures shown 
in Table 6 with respect to the 41 roads, and shows also 
corresponding figures for the 46 roads here considered 
and the roads embraced in group 1: 
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TABLE NO. 5.—RATIO OF MAINTENANCE EXPENSES AND 
OTHER OPERATING EXPENSES TO TOTAI, OPERAT- 
ING REVENUES, 1901-1914. 


Ratio of maintenance Ratio,of maintenance Ratio of all other 


of way and structure ofequipmentexpense operating expense s 
Year. expenses to total op- to total operating to total operating 
operating revenue. revenue. revenue". 
41 46 Group 4l 46 Group 41 46 Group 
roads. roads. a roads. roads. 1. roads. roads. Z 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
cent. cent. cent. cent cent. cent. cent. cent. cent. 
15.2 15.12 15.78 10.8 10.49 10.47 37.9 36.36 35.23 
15.0 14.82 15.20 11.3 10.74 10.35 38.1 35.98 34.73 
15.0 14.55 14.20 11.6 11.18 10.70 39.3 37.21 35.98 
13.5 13.42 13.34 12.6 11.97 11.49 41.9 39.38 38.65 
13.6 13.54 12.98 13.1 12.58 12.33 40.8 38.08 37.20 
13.9 13.76 13.16 13.5 12.08 12.75 39.0 36.59 35.94 
13.5 13.58 13.30 13.7 12.81 12.90 39.6 38.05 37.80 
14.2 14.27 14.04 14.2 13.87 13.42 42.7 40.20 39.23 
13.7 13.47 13.20 14.5 13.72 13.34 41.2 38.73 38.18 
14.7 14.64 14.35 14.6 13.86 1354 42.2 40.00 39.66 
13.5 13.47 13.16 15.1 14.42 14.11 43.6 41.60 41.53 
13.7 13.50 13.15 15.6 14.77 14.58 44.8 42.57 42.43 
13.7 13.74 13.31 16.0 15.05 14.70 42.4 40.63 39.64 
14.0 14.02 13.63 16.6 15.75 15.47 42.9 40.88 40.46 





1Other operating expenses include operating expenses proper and the net bal- 
ances of outside operations, hire of equipment, joint facility rents, and miscellan- 
eous rents. 
Ratio of Maintenance Expenses to ‘Cost of Road and 
Equipment. 


Table 7, on page 516 of the report in the freight case, 
shows in the third column the percentage relationship 
of maintenance of road and equipment expenses to cost 
of road and equipment for the eight selected roads therein 
named. The following table repeats these percentages 
with respect to the eight selected roads: and shows the 
corresponding percentages with respect to the 46 roads 
and the roads named in group 1: 

TABLE NO. 6.—PER CENT MAINTENANCE OF ROAD AND 


EQUIPMENT EXPENSES COMBINED ARE OF COST OF 
ROAD AND EQUIPMENT. 


8 selected 8 selected 
Year. roads.! 46roads. Groupl. Year. roads.! 46roads. Group 1. 
Per cent. Percent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
19008......4 4.36 3.64 3.94 a 5.89 5.03 5.24 
a 4.53 3.93 4.19 | eee 5.87 4.90 5.08 
IG 6.5 < 4.91 4.12 4.32 ee 6.57 5.31 5.55 
eee 4.68 4.09 4.34 a 6.05 5.01 5.16 
BOOS <<: 5.11 4.34 4.57 oe 5.87 4.95 5.06 
ee 5.69 4.78 5.14 1913..... 6.01 5.47 5.58 
re 6.31 5.17 5.47 ae 5.59 5.31 5.40 


1The eight selected roads are the Atchinson, Topeka & Santa Fe; Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; Chicago & North Western; 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; Miss- 
ouri, Kansas & Texas; and St. Louis Southwestern. 
Comparison of Increase in Net Cost of Road and Equip- 
ment with Increase in Operating Income. 


Table 11, on page 521 of the report in the freight case, 
shows that on the 41 roads the increase in net operating 
income was 1.2 per cent of the increased investment for 
the six years from 1907 to 1913. Similarly, for the 46 
roads, the percentage increase of income to increase of 
investment was 1.22, while on the roads in group 1 it 
was 1.27. This comparison is more fully set forth in 
the accompanying table: 

TABLE NO. 7.—COMPARISON OF INCREASE IN NET COST 


OF ROAD AND EQUIPMENT WITH INCREASE IN NET 
OPERATING INCOME! FOR A SIX-YEAR PERIOD. 


Items compared+ 41 roads. 46 roads. Group 1. 


Cost of road equipment: Billions. Billions. Billions. 
Re ed a ny Se ce. eee et ee $4.91 $6.22 $4.04 
vie sic dba bccens Sie nenkssaehralecsadueaees 3.84 4.84 3.08 
Six years’ increase...............-- Edecseies 1.07 1.38 .96 


Net operating income less all rentals: 


Average for— Millions. Millions. Millions. 


SE NE iii s ee ieikelidisecalsuscos $205.5 $289.0 $203.6 
Be Ma sion a Sn 5s ocsctdcosgdessube 193.2 272.2 191.4 
DRE PORES BURONRD os. go o.oo sons ns se see 12.3 16 8 12.2 
Per cent increase in incomes is of increase in invest- 
SIS dash, bo dh din cb ashes aba s cas snscenees 1.2 1.22 1,27 


‘Net operating income as here used is the net credit of operating revenue, 
operating expenses, taxes, outside operations, hire of equipment, joint facility rents, 
miscellaneous rents, and rents for lease of road. 


Net Cost of Road and Equipment and Operating !ncome. 


Table 12, on page 523 in the freight case, showing 
the net cost of road and equipment for the years 1901 to 
1914, together with net operating income for the 41 roads, 
is here reproduced and similar figures are shown for the 
46 roads and the roads embraced in group 1: 
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NO. 8.—NET COST OF ROAD AND EQUIPMENT 
AND NET OPERATING INCOME,' 1901-1914. 
Net cost of road and Net operating income , 


TABLE 





equipment (in millions (in millions of dollars). Per cent. 
of dollars). 
41 46 Group 41 46 Group 41 46 Group 
roads. roads. :. roads. roads. a. roads. roads. 5 
Mill- Mill- Mill- Mill- Mill- Mill- Per Per Per 
ions. ions. ions. ions. iors. ions. cent. cent. cent. 
1901.... 3,005 3,922 2,530 143 129 129 4.77 4.84 5.13 
1902.... 3,122. 4,047 2,590 155 213 151 4.95 5.29 5.87 
1903.... 3,336 4,281 2,755 163 226 167 4.89 5.30 6.09 
1904.... 3,488 4,440 2,826 159 223 160 4.55 5.03 5.70 
1905.... 3,561 4,524 2,864 166 237 172 4.66 5.25 6.03 
1906.... 3,712 4,649 2,922 191 274 197 5.16 5.90 6.76 
1907.... 3,842 4,842 3,078 217 299 205 5.64 6.19 6.66 
1908 . 8,957 5,017 3,204 170 244 177 4.29 4.87 5.54 
1909.... 4,080 5,133 3,275 188 274 193 4.61 5.34 5.91 
1910. . 4,504 5,642 3,628 199 285 201 4.42 5.06 5.56 
1911... 4,674 5,900 3,806 197 276 190 4.22 4.68 4.99 
1912.... 4,797 6,032 3,911 177 255 175 3.68 4.24 4.49 
1913.... 4,908 6,218 4,044 218 305 213 4.44 4.91 5.28 
1914.... 5,078 6,433 4,285 193 272 193 3.81 4.24 4.57 


1Net operating income as here used is the net credit of operacing revenue, 
operating expenses, taxes, outside operations, hire of equipment joint facility rents, 
miscellaneous, and rents for lease of road. 


Increased Wages and Salaries. 


The average daily compensation of all classes of em- 
ployes, including general officers, on the 46 roads was 
$2.01 in 1901. In 1914 this average was $2.52, while on 
the roads in group 1 the average daily compensation 
increased from $1.97 in 1901 to $2.52 in 1914. The in- 
crease during this period is more fully set forth in the 
following table: 

TABLE NO. 9.—INCREASE IN AVERAGE DAILY. COMPEN- 
SATION OF ALL EMPLOYES. 


Year. 4l roads. 46 roads. Group 1. 
ae ort Seg a Te $2.01 $1.97 
a EE eE Raiay iC e ae  Sae icine raxackceran cation: ore 2.00 2.01 1.98 
1903. ce seemed I a Eo ot ENE AG 2.06 2.04 
1904. pets ide beets done eGR es be eke 2.11 2.12 2.12 
hs nn ansh out pUL EOS ORs wh RSS Seen , a 2.15 2.14 
1906. iy de hee SM. < ates has SH OUOTA Geos shvhee the 2.16 2.16 2.16 
1907 ‘ oe sd ppb heeds s.ceun 2.24 2.24 2.24 
1908 2.28 2.30 2.29 
ee 2.24 2.26 2.25 
1910... 2.33 2.34 2.33 
1911... ‘ butce-aa Saker 7“ 2.41 2.42 2.41 
1912 — PP ey ar 2.44 2.45 2.44 
1913... : pers ion ; ; cs Se 2.50 2.51 
Sees ors ‘ ‘ 7 os 2.51 2.52 2.52 


The labor costs per train-mile on the 46 roads have 
risen from 66.14 cents in 1901 to 103.98 cents in 1914, and 
on the roads in group 1 from 65.41 cents in 1901 to 104.11 
cents in 1914. The labor costs per car-mile have risen 
on the 46 roads from 4.05 cents in 1901 to 5.48 cents in 
1914, and on the roads in group 1 from 4.01 cents in 1901 
to 5.32 cents in 1914. A tabulated comparison for the 
period follows: 

TABLE NO. 10.—TOTAL LABOR COST PER TRAIN-MILE! 
8 AND PER CAR-MILE.* 


Per train-mile.! Per car-mile.! 


Year. 
41 roads. 46 roads. Group 1. 41 roads. 46roads Grcup 1. 

Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
ta ; ‘ (?) 66.14 65.41 (?) 4.05 4.01 
1902 (2) 69.80 68 .36 (?) 4.19 4.06 
1903 (2) 75.65 72.76 (2) 4.52 4.31 
c ; PRS (*) 78.12 76.66 (2) 4.68 4.51 
SEs Sow ces ectamiad (?) 77.91 75.03 (?) 4.55 4.23 
1906... se ee es (?) 80.83 78.98 (2) 4.58 4.32 
1907... voces (2) 87.42 86.87 (2) 5.09 4.93 
ae (?) 89.49 88.83 (?) 5.20 5.00 
ML GOAL & isdidhbee Aoi’ (*) 88.01 &7.76 (2) 4.99 4.83 
1910 (2) 91.68 91.60 (2) 5:27 5.16 
1911. (2) 93.82 92.93 (?) 5.31 5.13 
1912 (?) 97 .43 96.76 (2) 5.51 5.35 
1913 (?) 103.09 103.07 (2) 5.56 5.39 
1914 (?) 103.98 104.11 (2) 5.48 5.32 


1The costs shown are based on the combined revenue freight and passenger 
train-miles and car-miles, respectively. 

2?Data not available. ‘ 

Using as a measure the equated traffic unit, as de- 
fined on pages 509 and 510 of the report in the freight 
case, the labor costs on the 46 roads were 3.44 mills per 
equated traffic unit in 1901 and 3.73 mills in 1914. On 
the roads in group 1 the labor costs were 3.36 mills per 
equated traffic unit in 1901 and 3.56 mills in 1914. Ex- 
pressed, therefore, in terms of the equated traffic unit, it 
would seemingly appear that the labor costs on the 46 
roads per equated traffic unit have increased 8% per cent 
since 1901, and on the roads in group 1 have increased 
6 per cent. A comparison covering 1901 to 1914 is given 
in the subjoined table: 
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TABLE NO. 11.—TOTAIL LABOR COSTS, ALL EMPLOYES, 
PER EQUATED TRAFFIC UNIT.! 


Year. 4l roads. 46 roads. Group 1. 

Mills. Mills. Mills. 
1901. a pi 3.42 3.44 3.36 
Ne ich hs pi aia cnle atin aioe Sarok Chas pose tat 3.46 3.39 3.24 
_, Se Giga « Bibs eee Wins did at sateen ates meee 3.64 3.55 3.33 
he SRE gl ATR, OL aS ht Mag ley 4 SR 3.76 3.65 3.47 
eo... 3 eee nina Dadetdsunt Be bie ee cae iene ee 3.40 3.12 
dA eh ee, se oe 3.47 3.30 3.07 
1907 3.58 3.49 3.30 
ERS ee eee ee 3.73 3.59 3.39 
CPS RAT Ae Ae cas 3.57 3.48 3.32 
1910 Fo 3.68 3.61 3.45 
a eee Re Pel eee e {Sta Ba vor on 3.78 3.72 3.53 
Ieee tds ne Oe err ae: 3.85 3.65 
. BBS arene ; ee ; -— pe 3.72 3.54 
peer. 2 &, ee 5 me : 3.78 3.73 3.56 


1T he ‘‘equated traffic unit’’ as heré used is obtained by adding to the ton-miles 
three times the pas8enger-miles, thus reducing all traffic to approximately a ton- 
mile basis. See page 510 of the report in the freight case. 

Labor costs as here employed cover not only labor 
involved in operation but also some labor employed in 
constructing additions and betterments. 

The actual increase which has taken place in the 
total cost of the service per ton-mile and per passenger- 
mile since 1901 cannot be deduced from the exhibits fur- 
nished or from the answers to the interrogatories. The 
testimony, however, does show that, reckoned in terms 
of the equated traffic unit, the cost of the service has 
increased since 1901 on the 46 roads from 6 mills in 1901 
to 6.62 mills in 1914, while on the roads in group 1 the 
increase per equated traffic unit is from 5.795 mills in 
1901 to 6.198 mills in 1914. This indicates that on the 
46 roads the cost per unit of service has increased ap- 
proximately 10 per cent and on the roads in group 1 has 
increased approximately 7 per cent. [ 

Table 15, on page 526 of the report in the freight 
case, shows that on the 41 roads, for each dollar of reve- 
nue received the labor compensation had increased from 
38.25 cents in 1901 to 44.38 cents in 1914, while the amount 
available for interest, dividends and surplus had dimin- 
ished from 31.86 cents in 1901 to 21.19 in 1914. Simi- 
larly, for the 46 roads, out of each dollar of revenue 
collected, labor received 37.77 cents in 1901 and 42.98 cents 
in 1914, while the amount available for interest, dividends 
and surplus decreased from 34.06 cents in 1901 to 23.78 
cents in 1914. In the case of the roads in group 1, out 
of each dollar of revenue collected, labor received 38.28 
cents in 1901 and 43.33 cents in 1914, while the amount 
available for interest, dividends and surplus diminished 
from 34.13 cents in 1901 to 24.67 in 1914. 

It is unnecessary to amplify further the review of 
the financial situation of the individual carriers herein 
involved, or of the 46 roads as a whole, or the various 
groups embraced therein. The evidence of both carriers 
and protestants and our examination: of the records of 
these companies filed with the Commission show— 

1. An increase in the ratio of operating expenses to 
operating revenue between 1901 and 1914. 

2. An increased cost for labor (a) as measured by 
compensation paid to labor per day in the various classes 
of service; (b) as measured by the amount paid for labor 
out of each dollar of revenue received; (c) as measured 
by the amount paid for labor performed expressed in 
train-miles, car-miles, or in equated traffic units not ap- 
preciably offset by the small decrease indicated per ton- 
mile or per passenger-mile in particular items. 

3. A rising scalé of taxes as measured by (a) the 
total amount paid; (b) the amount paid per dollar of 
investment; (c) the amount paid per mile of road; (d) 
the amount paid per dollar of revenue received. 

4. A diminished compensation for service as meas- 
ured by the average return per ton-mile or the average 
return per passenger-mile on these roads in 1914 as 
against the average return received in 1901. 

All these influences have been reflected in the dimin- 
ished rate of return per dollar of investment in the 
railroad property of the railroads here affected. These 
railroads, like other industries, and in common with their 
employes, have felt the rising cost of living, to a certain 
extent due to an increased price of some of the articles 
necessarily required in the conduct of their business, but 
to a large extent due also to the increased wage paid 
to their employes and to increased taxes. While the 
tendencies shown may properly be considered by the 
Comission, many of these roads are prosperous, while 
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others have not met their operating expenses and fixed 
charges, and are now in the hands of receivers. The 
roads now being operated by receivers and interested in 
the proposed increased fares include the Wabash, Missouri 
Pacific, the Rock Island lines, St. Louis & San Francisco, 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern and Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas. The mileage of these roads now being operated 
by receivers lies largely outside of the territory imme- 
diately affected by the proposed increase in fares and in 
territory in which higher fares apply. 


Separation of Operating Expenses Between Freight and 
Passenger. 


Much testimony has been presented in this case and 
in the freight case relative to the respective returns upén 
the investment which the carriers are now deriving from 
the passenger service as compared with the freight serv- 
ice. Throughout the proceeding passenger service has 
been treated, both by the carriers and by the protestants, 
as including the services performed in connection with 
the transportation of baggage, mail, express and certain 
other services allied to or connected with the trans- 
portation of passengers, for the reason, as explained in 
evidence, that the expenses of conducting these several 
services could. not readily be separated from the expense 
of performing the passenger service proper. It would 
be preferable to have the results of the operation of each 
division of the passenger service shown separately, but 
we are compelled to consider the record as presented. 

In order to reach a conclusion as to the propriety of 
the increases in passenger fares here sought it becomes 
important to determine whether the passenger : service 
under the existing scale of rates and fares is more profit- 
able or less profitable than the freight service. The 
proper answer to this question can be had only by sep- 


’ arating the revenues derived from and expenses incurred 


in each branch of the service. There is no particular 
difficulty in separating the revenue received from the 
passenger service from that derived from the freight 
service. The separation of maintenance of equipment, 
transportation -and traffic expenses presents no insur- 
mountable difficulties. The separation of the expenses 
incident to the maintenance of way and structures, how- 
ever, is more difficult. These latter expenses in the main 
cannot be directly allocated to the respective services. 
They are common expenses necessary to and influenced 
by the necessities of both services, but not wholly con- 
trolled by either. 

The weight and length of the freight trains neces- 
sitate a certain degree of compactness of roadbed, weight 
of rail, strength and stability of bridges, culverts and 
other structures. The weight and speed of the passenger 
trains have also necessitated in the interest of safety a 
higher degree of excellence as indicated in the strength- 
ening of track structures, and a certain higher degree 
of upkeep of the track and structures, while both alike 
have induced the installation of block signal devices. 
The maintenance of way and structures expenses are so 
large and form so great a proportion of the total expenses 
of railroads that their apportionment between passenger 
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and freight becomes a question of great moment in the 
determination of the relative profitableness of the pas- 
senger and freight business. To the determination of this 
question a large part of the testimony of both carriers 
and protestants has been directed in this case. The 
question of the separation of operating expenses between 
freight and passenger service has also been the subject 
of study by the Commission. We published on June 15, 
1915, effective July 1, 1915, our rules governing the sep- 
aration of operating expenses between freight service 
and passenger service on large steam railroads. In an 
introductory note to these rules the Commission said: 


The advisability of requiring steam railroad companies to 
report their passenger expenses separately from their freight 
expenses was passed upon by the Commission in a report issued 
as of June 13, 1914, 30 I. C. C., 676, after a public hearing on 
Statistical Series Circular No. 3. That circular suggested that 
maintenance of way expenses be left undivided. In view of 
the advantages, presented at the hearing, of having a complete 
separation, the division of statistics was directed to prepare a 
new circular outlining a complete separation. This was done in 
Statistical Series Circular No. 4. This circular was the subject 
of a discussion before the Commission on May 21, 1915. Rep- 
resentatives of railroads and of various state railroad commis- 
sions participated. 

There was apparent acceptance generally of the necessity 
for such a division of expenses, and no serious difference of 
opinion developed as to the methods proposed except with refer- 
ence to expenses for maintenance of way and structures used 
in common by freight and passenger services. The representa- 
tives of state commissions advocated the use of “gross ton- 
miles’’ as a basis while the representatives of railways favored 
“engine ton-miles.’’ The discussion seemed to be somewhat 
influenced by the possible effect of these respective bases on 
statistical evidence which might be introduced in passenger 
fare cases. It may fairly be said that the facts and arguments 
presented do not warrant the final approval by the Commission 
of either the gross ton-mile or the locomotive ton-mile at this 
time. The method suggested in Circular No. 4 will be made 
effective, and with minor revisions, and the disputed porti6n of 
the expenses will be required to be reported as undivided. Car- 
riers will be required to compile locomotive ton-mile data, and 
the relative merits of locomotive ton-miles, direct charges, esti- 
mated gross ton-miles or modifications thereof can be further 
considered with the aid of statistics thus made available. In 
accordance with the following order, the separation will become 
effective July 1, 1915, and will apply to all carriers having op- 
erating revenues in excess of $1,000,000 a year. 


One of the interrogatories sent by the Commission 
to the various carriers affected by the proposed increases 
inquired as to the methods ordinarily used by each carrier 
in the separation of passenger and freight expenses, the 
amounts directly allocated to each service, the amounts 
regarded as common, the method believed by each carrier 
to be the most nearly equitable for the assignment of 
these common expenses, the basis for such assignment of 
each account and the data used in making the appor- 
tionment. The carriers were invited to make this ap- 
portionment for the years 1913 and 1914. Replies were 
received from 32 carriers making the apportionment for 
1914, and 28 of these carriers also made the apportion- 
ment for 1913. 

We shall discuss first the method proposed by the 
carriers for the apportionment of these expenses. We 
reproduce pages 67 and 68 of Exhibit No. 1 filed by L. E. 
Wettling, who was a witness’ for the carriers in this 
case as well as in the freight case: 


TABLE NO. 12.—SEPARATION OF OPERATING EXPENSES BETWEEN FREIGHT AND PASSENGER (WETTLING EX- 
HIBIT NO. 1, 46 ROADS). 


Total. Freight. 


Operating expenses. Passenger. 
Basis I: 
Maintenance of way and 
ae $160,900,366.37 $ 90,471,291.94 $ 70,429,074.43 


134,734,956.47 46,039,259.04 


Maintenance of neem 180,774,215.51 


Per cent. Per cent. on : : 
freight. passen- Bases for dividing maintenance of way and structures 
ger. expenses. 


Ss I. Operating expenses divided between freight and passen- 
56.23 43.77 ger, per approved formula adopted or customarily used by the 
SE Se carrier. 


II. Engine ton-miles (sometimes termed ‘‘locomotive weight 





— miles’’ and computed for revenue service trains only; weight 
66.90 33.10 of locomotive includes tender and 60 per cent of weight of ca- 
_— ~— pacity in water and fuel). 








Engine ton-miles of mixed trains divided between freight 
54.89 45.11 and passenger on basis of the number of car-miles, freight and 
RO A RS ees passenger, respectively, run in such mixed trains. 


III. Revenue train-miles (freight and passenger, respec- 
tively, with the proper addition of switch or yard engine miles 


Traffic expenses. . 25,926,503.65 13,670,857.41 pO Pee. Tere ee 
Transportation expenses... 402,200,857.88 278,376,646.91 SE er 
General expenses.......... 30,374,767.60 18,046,921.87 UNI ir. did ww ncnrenbussa ants 
Total operating expenses 800,176,711.01 535,300,674.60 264,876,036.41 
Basis IT: 
Maintenance of way and 
EIN 5 9 02s:0 3 9ie's-.5reis 160,900,366.37 88,314,878.64 72,585,487.73 
Maintenance of eurgmens 180,774,215.51 134,515,263.73 46,258,951.78 
Traffic expenses. . ; 25,926,503.65 13,700,104.97 0 Se ee 
Transportation expenses. . 402,200,857 .88 278,410,450.88 PD, nn evince nctons cae 
General expensés.......... 30,374,767.60 18, 104,313.56 ere 


— and mixed train-miles). 





Total operating expenses 800,176,711.01 533,045,011.78 267, 131,699.23 


Basis III: 
Maintenance of way and , 
EE nee 160,900,366.37 91,296,142.59 69,604,223.78 
Maintenance of equipment  180,774,215.51 134,476,483.81 46,297,731.70 
Traffic expenses........... 25,926,503.65 13,686,868.85 12,239,634.80 


66.62 33.38 , 


— Revenue mixed train-miles spread over freight and passen- 
ger service on the same basis as previously indicated under the 
head ‘‘engine ton-miles.”’ 

56.74 43.26 
PEERS AD foe OE Pisce 4 In addition to the usual compilation of revenue train-miles 
consideration is given to the use made of tracks by switch or 
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Transportation expenses... 402,200,857.88 278,287,534.41 SNE paket cascade Ht yard engines and the freight and passenger activities of such 
General expenses.......... 30,374,767.60 18,100,146.09 IE) Saino hpieie's o> etmainske engines, accomplished by adding to the freight and passenger 
ae i —- service revenue train-miles, respectively, a suitable proportion 

Total operating expenses — 800,176,711 01 535, 847,175. 75 264,329,535.26 66.97 33.03 of the switch or yard engine miles. This division between 
Pen . ani — - ———-—-——— freight and passenger service is made upon the basis of the 






















































Basis IV: assignment of such switch or yard locomotive miles as deter- 
Maintenance of way and mined by carriers since July 1, 1914, in compliance with Inter- 
structures. ...........5. 160,900,366.37 101,646,396.78 59,253,969.59 63.17 36.83 state Commerce Commission classification of train-miles, loco- 
Maintenance of equipment  180,774,215.51 134,481,494.68 EE CCT Te ee motive miles, etc., effective that date—i. e.: on the time basis— 
Traffic expenses........... 25,926,503.65 13,688,939.05 Re rec and applying ‘the ratios resulting from such experience. 
Transportation expenses... 402,200,857.88 278,270,285.84 LS I a ee 
General expenses.......... 30,374,767.60 18,125,373.94 PEED. p cochindonteviches'o IV. Locomotive repair and transportation cost basis. After 
- - —_——--—————. division has been made between freight and passenger of loco- 
Total operating expenses 800,176,711.01 546,212,490. 29 253 964,220. 72 68. 26 31.74 motive repairs, I. C. C. account No. 25 (re airs to switch loco- 
— —__—__— a —_—_____-——-_ motives excluded); wages of enginemen, I. C. C. account No. 80; 
Basis V: fuel for road locomotives, I. C. C. account No. 82; water for road 
Maintenance of way and locomotives, I. C. C. account No. 83; lubricants for road loco- 
structures. ceveeeee»  160,900,366.37 94,317,261.14 66,583, 105.23 58.62 41.38 motives, I. C. C. account No. 84; other supplies for road loco- 
Maintenance of equipment 180,774,215.51 134,526,010.31 SO ee ae motives, I. C. C. account No. 85; wages of trainmen, I. C. C. 
Traffic expenses. . Stel 25,926,503.65 13,676,743.53 EID, ov sicgkvaeaccsgenes account No. 88; and train supplies and expenses, I. C. C. ac- 
Transportation expenses .  402,200,857.88 278,325,372.77 ; OS are ere count No. 89; the sum of the assignments of the foregoing ex- 
General expenses.......... 30,374 ,767.60 18, 109, 244. 12 PED oc sc vinensatamenuse penses to freight and passenger, respectively, are resolved into 
— ——_— anes percentages of the total of such accounts, and upon these per- 
Total operating expenses -800,1 1176, 711. 01 538, 1954, 631. 87 261,222,079, 14 67. 35 32.65 centages the entire maintenance of way and structures expenses 






_ —__—___—_—————— are divided between freight and passenger. 








Basis VI: 









Maintenance of way and - ‘ VY. Same as basis II, except includes a proper proportionment 
structures............ ‘ 160,900,366.37 93,209, 194.22 67,691,172.15 57.93 42.07 of switch or yard engine ton-miles. 

Maintenance of equipment  180,774,215.51 13 4,546,841.80 Po 8, Pe re ae re 

Traffic expenses........... 25,926 503.65 13,684,702.76 rr rn VI. Average of the combination of all the foregoing bases. 

Transportation expenses .  402,200,857.88 278,334,058.16 rr re In bases II, III, IV, V and VI all expenses other than main- 

General expenses.......... 30,374,767.60 18,097,199.92 SEINE: cd conredees Mow ermces tenance of way and structures expenses remain practically the 





Sieiaiialia — - -- ~ same as in basis I 
Total operating expenses 890 ,176,711.01 537,871,996.86 262,304,714.15 67.22 32.78 



















TABLE NO. 13.—OPERATING RESULTS AND RATIO OF NET OPERATING INCOME TO COST OF ROAD AND EQUIP- 
MENT, SHOWN SEPARATELY FOR FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE (WETTLING EXHIBIT NO. 1, FORTY- 


SIX ROADS). 







: Ratio of net operating income 
Ratio of expense to revenue. _ to cost of road and equip- 
ment. 






Per cent Per cent 

Items. Total. Freight. of total. Passenger. of total. 
Total. Freight. Passen- Total. Freight. Passen- 

ger. ger. 
















Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. Per cent 
Operating revenue.......... . $1, 147,698, 448. 08 $810, 960, 132.26. 70.66 $336,738,315.82 RE aya, COE en i A Se er OIE Ar hh pie Pe a ET Sed 















Basis I: 








Operating expenses........ 800,176,711.01 535,300,674.60 66.90 sf I a nce ctpeneeknd dade acase seniwserevndescueys oss sdueeeeeien 
Hire of equipment, joint 
facilities, etc.. ss 10,636,056 . 84) 
Rentals, net (lease of road) 6,924,397.264 49,909,814.17 .......... DD ai Serndt deen desddrengiesbiGiése Se ede nha aes 
Taxes.. Peunalsee aa 57,043,154.53 ) 

































Total operating expenses. . 874, 780,319.64 585,210, 488. 17 eed .. 289,560,830.87 .......... 76.22 72.16 WOE i hoacicivsccncchosedemeamnees 
Net operating income......... 272,918,128 .44 225, 749, 643. WES s stiles'es EE Dots oly tries cheplicécseaiachanbernaagenice 4.24 5.24 2.21 
Net cost of read and equip- s ° 

CNC Gia- hatadeenes sss .... 6,433,968,625.00  4,304,325,010.13 66.90 2,129,643,614 . 87 BE Sacadsdieciwsnd1s 056d ber eeesnenwle ces pen aetna dees 
























Basis IT: 
Operating expenses........ 800,176,711.01 533,045,011.78 66.62 ee, ON NSE hak gh ie eg A Ta A i 
Other expenses and taxes... 74,603,608 .63 Uk 8 re EE ok cdwratd coy tcdhocedea wns ddadabs tale wnt cata kadebeenddatcedian eevee 
Totaloperatingexpenses. 874,780,319. 64 "582,745, 935. eer ae * ». sneer 76.22 71.86 NINE i. ocssinnc p arerh oad a siesa a sae Meare 






















Net operating income......... "272,918,128.44  228,214,196.41 .......... eS ETT KETENE TED 4.24 5.32 2.80 
Net cost ofroadandequipment 6, 433, 968,625. 00 4,286, 309,897 .98 66.62 2,147,658,727 .02 BD Koga cccialhc ews hcuthiteaddiidess bescnee ine eatedas ems eee 











Basis III: 







































Operating expenses........  800,176,711.01 535,847,175.75 66.97  264,320,535.26 33.03 ..........ecesesececeseseconesscecarereseceeeeecesensresoees 
Other expenses and taxes... 74,603,608. 63 49, 962,036. PR iceeesesas I IE boss oda iibe RT a cmdecnsee a canncncath oases dmadew memubionedelncnaitba-sumiseca 
Total opefating expenses. 874,780,319. 64 585, 809,212. ae aaa , kk & eee » 76.22 72.24 DRE ccncen cctdocdieunevepabeaths 

Net operating income........ . °272,918,128.44 995, 150, 919. 81 ere ID aio 55s apercw vk chndsectadcaahvennage 4.24 5.32 5.23 2.25 
Net cost ofroadandequipment 6,433,968,625.00 4,308,828,788 .16 66.97 2,125,139,836 . 84 TEE diicauduese KEUCCR AD LEMOR HERG OTERCR SADLER anid Cea aeeeet es 












Basis lV: 






















Operating expenses........ 800,176,711.01 546,212,490.29 68.26 SE. SME oda Sb od dialecdhos cee cts Saadeeks pa kiewnnbeehereaweenasenee 
Other expenses and taxes. : . 74,603,608 . 63 50,924,423 .25 .......... I a iuicuncccatatp enc dinnaadweksh ecu pnansuebks ck pkancde tacoma ntieemnle 
Totaloperating expenses. 874,780,319.64 oe: ok ae 277,643,406.10 .......... 76.22 73.63 ME n.cxkarmnecen nou sme sand week 

Net operating income......... 272,918,128 .44 213 ,823,218.7 Se oe SS rr en er eres SOR Ey ne reer 4.24 4.87 2.89 
Net cost of road and equipment _6,433,968,625.00 4 301,826,983.42 68.26 2 042,141, I aM siden obivh che ts aovalaia Reside ate bina ee emotes eee Pauae ee Se me 











Basis V: 




















Operating expenses........ 800,176,711.01 538,954,631 .87 67.35 261,222,079 .14 Ee eee ses ecwesecececscowececesddatorecscosecedecsves 
Other expenses and taxes.. 74,603,608 . 63 60,245,530.41 .......... I Noo on. bse eb nwksbbes cekedante bb bsdrdcshecoaaserncescceneaeecarces 
Total operating expenses. 874, 780, 319. 64 §80,200,162.28 .......... " 285,580,157.36 ee ee 76.22 72.65 RE, anaxansnna cheese shee atmen 

Net operating income......... 272,918, 128. 44 ok SS 8, eee EMD de cd pnckachws smnaneeedonsatdeeercekes 4.24 5.12 2.44 
Net cost of road and equipment | 4, 433,968,625.00 4 333,277, 868 . 94 67.35 SI «PME i Sobaccaesedccd sovicecsdacastiscqeddeuss ekp duageneoseneobahane 

































Basis VI: ° 
Operating expenses........ 800,176,711 01 537,871,996 .86 67.22 262,304,714.15 
Other expenses and taxes... 74,603,608 . 63 wR, eres 24,455,062. 91 
Total operating expenses. 874,780,319. 4 588, OGG. 543.6 .... 2.200 286,759,777 .06 








Net operating income......... 272,918, 128. 44 222,930,589.08'.......... 49,978,538. 76 Pe ek TOE shia tecsnaseesaas 4.24 5.15 2.37 
Net cost ofroadand equipment 6,433,968,625.00 4,324,913,709.73 67.22 2,109,054,915 . 27  * Bee dks Pubocenaaned ROE OREN Lee Fo FAA A SP 













EXPL ANA T ‘ORY “NO T E. —After obtaining a a divi ision of operating | expenses , betw een freight andj passenger by applying the several bases as described in the 
preceding table, No. 12, the remaining items of income, as also the cost of road and equipment, were divided between freight and passenger on the basis of the ratio of 
the freight expenses and the passenger expenses, respectively, to the total operating expenses. 
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December 18, 1915 


These tables show in a general way the methods 
used for the division of maintenance of way expenses 
according to the different bases employed and applied 
to the revenues and expenses of the 46 roads. The first 
basis shown is that ordinarily used by these carriers in 
the division of these expense accounts for their own 
purposes. Not all these carriers furnished these divisions 
of expenses, and the divisions shown in this exhibit for 
the 46 roads were arrived at by applying to the operating 
expenses of the non-reporting roads the average ratio 
obtained on all the roads furnishing the divisions. The 
result, of course, is an average derived from the use of 
a variety of methods. 


Basis 2 rests upon the claim that the greater speed 
of the passenger trains creates a greater degree of wear 
upon the track and other structures than would be the 
case were the passenger trains run at the same speed 
as freight trains. Inasmuch as this greater speed of 
passenger trains necessitates more power than would be 
required were the speed less, it is asserted that the 
weights of the passenger locomotives bear some direct 
relation to both the weight and the speed of the trains 
they draw. The locomotive ton-mile, therefore, to a 
certain extent measures the work done by the engines 
in each class of service, and to a certain extent forms 
a measure of the wear on track and structures. There 
is, however, a large proportion of the expenses incident 
to the maintenance of way and structures that is influ- 
enced only to a small extent and certain expenses are 
not influenced at all by the weight and speed of the 
trains that pass over the track. The action of the ele- 
ments and deterioration of materials will go on whether 
trains pass over the tracks or not. The effect of these 
natural agencies varies greatly with the location, the 
materials used in track structure, and with the season. 
It is uncertain how much of any particular item of ex- 
pense is due to action of the elements and how much 
to wear. For example, no one can tell just how much 
of the expense incurred in the replacement of ties that 
are unfit for further use is due to the action of the 
elements and how much to the wear caused by the move- 
ment of trains. Various assumptions are indulged, as 
that 60, 70, or 80 per cent of such expenses are due to 
action of the elements and the remainder to wear. These 
assumptions appear to us to rest on uncertain ground. 
There is no doubt but that, other things being equal, the 
high velocity of passenger trains, as compared with freight 
trains, necessitates a better maintenance standard on that 
account. 

The testimony of a number of operating and account- 
ing officials of long experience supports the locomotive 
ton-mile method as in their judgment the most logical 
and practical method for the division of these expenses. 
The results of apportionments upon this basis compare 
closely with the results obtained by the use of basis 
No. 3, shown on the same exhibit. This basis proposed 
the division of the maintenance of way and structures 
expenses between passenger and freight in the proportion 
which the revenue passenger train-miles bear to the reve- 
nue freight train-miles. This basis may be said to rest, in 
the main, upon the assumption that these expenses should 
be divided between passenger and freight upon the use 
that is made of the track and structures by these two 
main branches of the service. lt does not directly take 
account of the fact that passenger trains move faster than 
freight trains, nor does it take account of the fact that 
freight trains are heavier and longer than passenger 
trains. 

Basis No. 4 is an attempt to separate these expenses 
between passenger and freight upon the proportion exist- 
ing betwen the direct train costs as represented by re- 
pairs to locomotives, fuel, water, lubricants, and supplies 
for trains and the wages of enginemen and trainmen. 

Basis No. 5 is the same as the engine ton-mile basis 
except that it includes a proper proportion of switch or 
yard engine ton-miles, while basis No. 6 is the average 
of the five foregoing bases. 

But little testimony was directed to support basis 4. 
Bases 2, 3 and 5 were criticized by protestants upon the 
ground that the results thereby reached vary so widely 
from the division of the expenses which are directly 
allocated. It may be said that practically all of the main- 
tenance of equipment, transportation, traffic.and general 
expenses are either directly allocated or no material dif- 
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ference of opinion appears to exist concerning their 
proper division. These expenses assignable to the pas- 
senger service are’ approximately 30 per cent of the total 
expense included in these three-divisions, while upon the 
revenue train-mile or the locomotive train-mile method 
the amount of expenses of maintenance for ways and 
structures assignable to the passenger service is usually 
more than 40 per cent of the total of these expenses. 
It is asserted that these unallocated expenses of mainte- 
nance of way and structures should be divided between 
passenger and freight upon some basis which more nearly 
accords with the known ratio that exists between the other 
expenses. 

While these methods of dividing the maintenance of 
way and structures expenses should not be rejected be- 
cause the results thereby derived are not in accord with 
the results obtained from the separation of other expenses 
of the roads, the fact that they are so far out of pro- 
portion to the results of the division of other readily 
allocated expenses may well cause hesitation about their 
acceptance. We are not prepared to approve in its en- 
tirety any of the methods offered by the carriers. 

The protestants, through their witnesses, Hillman and 
Warren, have made a division of the operating expenses 
for the years 1913 and 1914 on the lines of the following 
carriers: Chicago & Northwestern; Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Chicago 
Great Western, and Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. Six 
different bases are presented for the division of the com- 
mon expenses in the maintenance of way and structures 
group, and the results arrived at by the use of each 
method are shown. 

Without entering into all the details of the methods 
used in reaching the various results shown, it may be 
said that the first method has the effect of assigning the 
expense of maintenance of way and structures to passen- 
ger and freight, respectively, upon the basis of the product 
of the total weight of passenger trains multiplied by the 
distance moved as compared with the product of the 
total weight of freight trains times the distance moved. 
This method assumes the proper relation between these 
expenses to be due solely to the weight and distance 
moved. In other words, the total tons moved 1 mile in 
a passenger train is compared with the total tons moved 
1 mile in a freight train. 


The second method is the locomotive ton-mile method 
as used by the carriers and heretofore explained. 

The third method is called the locomotive tractive 
power method. This consists in using the tractivé power 
in tons of each locomotive in exactly the same way as 
is the weight of locomotives in the locomotive ton-mile 
method. That is to say, the sum of the products of the 
respective tractive powers in tons of the locomotives 
used in the passenger service multiplied by the number 
of miles moved is compared with the result obtained 
by a like computation for the freight service to deter- 
mine the ratio upon which the common expenses in the 
maintenance of way and structures group are divided. 
Inasmuch as the tractive powers of locomotives are nearly 
proportional to their weights, the results derived by this 
method in ‘most instances are not materially different 
from those derived by the locomotive ton-mile method. 

The fourth method is called the car-mile method, and, 
as its name implies, divides these common expenses be- 
tween passenger and freight upon the ratio that exists 
between. the total passenger car-miles and the total freight 
car-miles involved in performing these respective services 
through the year. 

The fifth method proceeds to make certain assump- 
tions that of some of these expenses one part constituting 
an assumed proportion of the total expenses is due to 
action of the elements and the balance is due to wear. 
The expense due to wear is distributed upon a gross 
ton-mile basis and expense due to weather is distributed 
on a car-mile basis. 

The sixth method entertains the same presumptions 
as to the amount due to wear and weather of the various 
items and proceeds to distribute the wear on a gross 
ton-mile basis as in the fifth method, but the expense due 
to weather is distributed upon a net ton-mile basis. 

Below are shown in Tables Nos. 14 and 15 the results 
of the application of these six methods to the mainte- 
nance of way and structures expenses on the Chicago & 
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Northwestern Railway for the years 1913 and 1914.. The 
total amount of these maintenance of way and structures 
expenses for 1913 was $11,501,186.43. 


TABLE NO. 14.—PROTESTANTS’ ASSIGNMENT OF MAINTE- 
NANCE OF WAY AND STRUCTURES EXPENSES TO 
PASSENGER SERVICE, C. & N. W. RY., 1913. 

Portion of main- 

tenance of way 

and structures 

expenses charged Per cent. 

to passenger 
service. 


Method of assignment. 


Gross weight basis........ : $3,299,072.09 28.68 
Locomotive ton-mile...................55. 4,666,768.35 40.58 
Locomotive tractive power basis...................- 4,719,703.74 4l 04 
NESE LS TOO OE ak heeex see 2,475,570.38 21 52 
Wear on gross ton-mile, weather on car-mile basis... . 2,771,708.79 24.10 


Wear on gross ton-mile, weather on net ton-mile basis. 1,961,269.68 17°05 


Out of a total of $45,158,736.14 for transportation, 
traffic and maintenance of equipment expenses for the 
year 1913 there was assigned to the passenger business 
on the gross weight basis $13,258,742.89, or 29.34 per cent. 
Approximately the same proportion of the expenses under 
these three general accounts was assigned to the pas- 
senger business under the remaining five methods. There 
was no material difference of opinion between carriers 
and protestants regarding the division of expenses in 
these three groups. ; 

For the year 1914, on the same railway, out of a total 
of $12,179,689.85 of maintenance of way and structures 
expenses the assignment to passenger business would be 
as follows: 

TABLE NO. 15.—PROTESTANTS’ ASSIGNMENT OF MAIN- 
TENACE OF WAY AND STRUCTURES EXPENSES TO 
PASSENGER SERVICE, C. & N. W. RY., 1914. 
Portion of main- 
tenance of way 
and structures Per cent. 
expenses charged 
to passenger 
service. 


Method of assignment. 


Gross weight basis............-.-. ‘ : ne $3,573,056.93 == 
Locomotive ton-mile basis atin sibnGs naeeness we 5,118,693.64 42.02 
Locomotive tractive power basis.................--- 5,209,852.75 42 17 
Car-mile basis... ... pe este be hese :) Ped eek Ley ge 

e Ss -mile, weather on car-mile basis. 2,996,374. 24.60 
Wear on gross ton-mile pe a 


Wear on gross ton-mile, weather on net ton-mile basis. 


For the same year 29.27 per cent of the traffic, trans- 
portation and maintenance of equipment expenses were 
charged on the gross weight basis to the passenger busi- 
ness. As shown, the results obtained from the use of 
the six methods applied to the $12,179,689.85 of common 
expenses on the Northwestern for 1914 vary from $5,209,- 
852.75 to $2,030,891.55, or a difference in results of more 
than $3,000,000. 

Methods 5 and 6, for the time being at least, will be 
eliminated from consideration because they rest upon un- 
verified assumptions concerning the amount of expenses 
in the various items due to the action of the elements. 
This record is not convincing as to the accuracy of these 
various assumptions. 

Method No. 4, the car-mile basis, is open to the fol- 
lowing objections: It takes no account of speed. In 
effect, it assumes that the service, so far as track and 
structures are concerned, of moving a passenger train 
of six cars 1 mile is equivalent to the movement of a 
freight train of six cars the same distance.. To put the 
matter in another way, upon a given road the average 
passenger train may consist of an engine and six cars. 
The average freight train may consist of an engine and 
24 cars. The car-mile method would charge to the av- 
erage freight train four times as much of the maintenance 
of way and structures expenses as to the passenger train, 
although the service performed by track and structures in 
carrying the passenger train may be as great or nearly 
as great as that performed in carrying the freight train. 

Methods 2 and 3, locomotive ton-mile and locomotive 
tractive power bases, may be considered as the methods 
advocated by the carriers, and are shown in the pro- 
testants’ exhibits for comparative purposes only. Method 
No. 1, the gross weight basis or gross ton-mile basis, is 
urged by protestants as the method which more nearly 
than any other accords with their best judgment as to 
how these common expenses should be divided. This 
method does not directly take account of speed as _ in- 
dicative of increased wear. It is, however, alleged that 
indirectly this is included by reason of the better con- 
dition of passenger cars and their lesser impairment of 
way and structures. 
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Difficult and elusive as is the problem of giving to 
these elements their proper weights, they are entitled to 
some consideration. We have, however, some difficulty 
in accepting the locomotive ton-mile method for the rea- 
son that while it does to a certain extent give consid- 
eration to the speed of the trains, as well as to their 
weight, we are not convinced thaf this is in all respects 
more certain in its foundation than is the gross ton-mile 
method. 

These expenses for maintenance of way and struc- 
tures which apparently cannot be at this time directly 
allocated as between passenger and freight upon the 
basis of the costs should be divided between passenger 
and freight as nearly as possible upon the basis of their 
respective utilization of this part of the plant. If one 
could correctly measure and compare the degree of utili- 
zation of the track and structures by these two branches 
of the service this comparison might serve as a basis 
for the division of these unallocated expenses. What is 
the best measure that can be obtained of this utilization 
of the track by these respective services? In the absence 
of any certainty that the scale of passenger fares and 
that of freight rates is properly proportioned, the revenue 
derived from the respective services cannot form a fair 
measure of this utilization. The absence of such a known 
relation between these charges, however, leads .to an ex- 
amination of certain expenses as probably indicative of 
the utilization of the track and structures. The fuel 
consumed by road locomotives drawing trains over the 
road; the lubricants, water and other supplies for these 
locomotives; the train supplies, the wages of trainmen 
and enginemen, are all separated ‘between passenger and 
freight, and each by itself or the aggregate of all will 
constitute an index of the utilization of the tracks by 
these two branches of the service. Other accounts, such 
as the repairs to locomotives, might also be regarded as 
indicative of the proper apportionment. This expense, 
however, is not Segregated as between road and yard 
locomotives. We shall, therefore, for the purpose of ob- 
taining a basis for division, regard only the items shown 
below as per our classification of operating expenses in 
effect during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914. 

80. Road enginemen. 85. Other supplies for road lo- 

82. Fuel for road locomotives. comotives. 

838. Water for road locomotives. 86. Road trainmen. 

84. Lubricants for road locomo- 87. Train supplies and _ ex- 
tives. penses. 

The common expenses are divided on this method 
between the two services in the proportion of the actual 
division of the seven preceding accounts. Our decision 
to use this method in this case must not be regarded as 
conclusive on our part of the method that should ulti- 
mately be used for the division of maintenance of way 
and structures expenses between passenger and freight. 
The objections that may be urged against the direct-charge 
method are known and appreciated. If, for example, a 
marked increase in wages of enginemen on passenger 
trains takes place, the result under this method is to 
increase the amount of unallocated expenses assignable 
to passenger business, while the actual utilizations of the 
track and structures by the two branches of the service 
remains unchanged. We are using these direct train 
costs in this instance to determine the apportionment of 
unallocated expenses between passenger and freight be- 
cause the objections to this method seem less forceful 
than those that have been urged against any of the other 
methods proposed. . 

From the 32 carriers which in answer to our inter- 
rogatories supplied information concerning methods of 
division of expenses between passenger and freight for 
1914, we have eliminated those whose lines lie wholly 
or almost entirely without the territory in which the 
principal increases are proposed. There are 20 of these 
railroads or systems that have furnished these divisions 
and whose lines lie in territory which would be directly 
affected by the proposed increases. For the purposes of 
this case the divisions furnished by carriers of all the 
operating expenses have been used except those due to 
maintenance of way and structures. The maintenance of 
way and structures expenses have been divided between 
passenger and freight upon. the basis of the allocated 
train expenses named above. A table showing the results 
of this method for each of the 20 roads involved and a 
comparison of these results with the results of the divi- 
sion furnished by the carriers for the year 1914 follows: 
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TABLE NO. 16.—NET COST OF ROAD AND EQUIPMENT (BOOK COST LESS RESERVE FOR ACCRUED DEPRECIA- 
TION), NET OPERATING INCOME, RATIO OF NET OPERATING INCOME TO PROPERTY INVESTMENTS FOR 20 


ROADS AS SHOWN BY CARRIERS’ ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES AND AS MODIFIED BY DIVIDING THE 
MAINTENANCE OF WAY AND STRUCTURES EXPENSES BETWEEN PASSENGER AND FREIGHT FOR THE YEAR 


1914 ON THE BASIS OF DIRECT TRAIN COSTS. 


Ratio of net operating income 


Net cost of road and equipment, year ended Net operating - year ended June _tonet cost of road and equip- 
, 1914, 


June 30, 1914. 
Total. Freight. 


Roads. 


3 2 7 
Atchinson, Topeka & Santa Fe System? = ‘= Say ea = rH ‘ts 
Chi & Al 3119,126,648 75,538,207 43,588,441 
cago TOM... 0.0 eee Fee eee, | 4119,126,648 78,087,518 41,039,130 
3353,439,363 240,020,671 113,418,692 


Chicago & North Western............ 4353,439,363 234'577,705 118,861,658 
: : F 372,805,832 49,886,556 '919, 
OR. as isa hy sea pie * 7 472,805,832 49,580,772 23,225,060 


3407 ,757,348 278,742,923 129,014,425 
4407 ,757,348 282,412,739 125,344,609 
3108,650,275 74,099,488 34,550,787 
4108,650,275 76,424,603 32,225,672 
3544 616,587 391,688,249 152,928,338 
4544,616,587 405,358,126 139,258,461 
{ 3351,530,158 221,710,071 129,820,087 
Great Northern........... he ec ee \  4351,530,158 231,588,068 119,942,090 


Chicago Great Western............... 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul....... 


3129 763,160 96,388,075 33,375,085 

I he os wae i cettan «oh wees ee | 4129,763,160 98,126,902 31,636,258 
{ 883,902,823 59,487,102 24,415,721 

Kansas City Southern................ 483,902,823 62,029,357  ~ 21,873,466 
j : { . 362,634,271 48,541,560 14,092,711 
Minneapolis & St. Louis............... - 462,634,271 48,541,560 14,092,711 
5 _ | 3174,831,765 118,605,829 56,225,876 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste Marie\ —4174,831,705 121,333,203 53,498,502 
; : { 3924,229,154 142,475,204 81,753,950 
Missouri, Kansas & Tgxas MN Lhe cat 4924,229,154 148,036,087 76,193,067 
: P 3154,970,927 108,588,129 46,382,798 
pe ae a ere 4154,970,927 110,029,358 44,941,569 


3464,046,149 294,808,518 169,237,631 
4464,046,149 301,582,592 162,462,557 
36,652,974 4,605,854 2,047,120 
46,652,974 4,732,926 1,920,048 


Northern Pacific®...:.............0..- 
Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City........ 








. 3254,364,667 160,554,978 93,809,689 

EE DE IS oo fai sc on 8S. gee’ 4254,364,667 165,235,288 89,129,379 
y 7 3258,678,667 159,915,152 98,763,515 

St. Louis & San Francisco............. | 4258,678,667 167,882,455 90,796,212 
‘ 39,530,199 5,993,542 3,536,657 

Toledo, Peoria & Western............. 49,530,199 6,287,072 3,243,127 
3189, 164,027 130,352,931 58,811,096 
I ical his acid ann iar akd eae 4189,164,027 135,327,945 53,836,082 


Passenger. 


ment as apportioned by the 





f %4,622,123,642 3,075,204,268 1,546,919,374 
Total for20roads, 80,159 miles...{ 44/§22,123,642 3,156,922,795 1,465,200,847 





Italicized figures denote deficit. 


respective methods. Net cost 
Total. Freight. Passenger. otal. Freight. Passenger per 
a) mile. 
Per centy, Per cent. Per cent. 
$30,341,217 $23,914,973 $6,426,244 4.69 .79 .70 
30,341,217 21,865,042 8,476,175 4.66 5. 3.82 $69,335 
450,390 521,080 70,690 .38 .69 .16 
450,390 228,212 222,178 .38 .29 .54 173,230 
18,933,449 12,253,637 6,679,812 5.36 5.11 5.89 
18,933,449 13,250,999 5,682,450 5.36 5.65 4.78 44,483 
4,022,420 2,128,928 1,893,492 5.52 4.27 8.26 
4,022,420 2,187,366 1,835,054 5.52 4.41 7.90 { 43,326 
25,558,869 19,083,535 6,475,334 6.27 6.85 5.02 
25,558,869 18,482,030 7,076,839 6.27 6.54 5.65 45,959 
1,885,855 1,786,795 99,060 1.74 2.41 .29 
1,885,855 1,522,367 363,488 1.74 1.99 1.13 143,715 
26,516,376 20,653,193 5,863,183 4.87 5.27 3.83 
26,516,376 19,014,097 7,502,279 4.87 4.69 5.39 56,555 
24,388,679 23,738,797 649,882 6.94 10.71 .50 
24,388,679 22,306,162 2,082,517 6.94 9.63 1.74 50.926 
* 8,710,542 6,003,062 2,707,480 6.71 6.23 8.11 
8,710,542 5,238,200 3,472,342 6.71 5.34 10.98 57,090 
3,464,409 3,566,117 101,708 4.13 5.99 .42 ‘ 
3,464,409 3,337,445 126,964 4.13 5.38 .58 218,077 
1,677,336 1,130,392 546,944 2.68 2.33 3.88 
1,677,336 1,130,392 546,944 2.68 2.33 3.88 { 45,898 
7,749,122 6,495,880 1,253,242 4.43 5.48 2.23 \ 
7,749,122 6,167,403 1,581,719 4.43 5.08 2.96 58,345 
6,767,323 4,849,300 1,918,023 3.02 3.40 2.35 
6,767,323 4,235,916 2,531,407 3.02 2.86 3.32 62,209 
3,282,352 3,877,815 595,463 2.12 3.57 1.28 \ 
3,282,352 3,661,659 379,307 2.12 3.33 .84 41,032 
24,953,475 22,216,460 2,737,015 5.38 7.54 1.62 
24,953,475 21,581,974 3,371,501 5.38 7.16 2.08 * 67,378 
20,028 59,638 39,610 .30 1.29 1.93 
20,028 77,437 57,409 .30 1.64 2.99 25,352 
10,055,560 8,630,271 1,425,289 3.95 5.38 1.52 
10,055,560 7,560,940 2,494,620 3.95 4.58 2.80 43,586 
8,972,293 8,691,303 280,990 3.47 5.43 .28 \ 
8,972,293 7,658,830 1,313,463 3.47 4.56 1.45 54,801 
36,793 51,360 88,153 .39 .86 2.49 
36,793 90,151 126,944 .39 1.43 3.91 41,364 
2,119,165 1,599,585 519,580 1.12 1.23 .88 
2,119,165 865,405 1,253,760 . 1.12 64 2.33 f 96,881 
209,865,597 171,030,125 38,835,472 4.54 5.56 2.51 57,662 
209,865,597 100,126,851 49,738,746 4.54 5.07 3.39 57,662 


| 
| 


2Total net cost of road and equipment includes ~ hepemaettind $24,000,000 securities of constituent companies. 


3Divided on basis of carriers’ figures as render 


4Maintenance of way and structures expenses divided on basis of freight train and passenger train expenses accounts 80, 82, 83, 84, 85, 88 and 89. 
5Total net cost of road and equipment includes cost of approximately 31,000,000 acres of land. 


While the accounts we have selected may form the 
best basis for apportioning joint outlay for the upkeep 
of the track and roadway that is at hand, they do not 
directly apply to the yards and terminals. The expenses 
of maintenance of road and structures include the main- 
tenance of yards, and the expenses of maintenance of 
these yards are not separated from those of the road 
under the present system of accounts. If the yard main- 
tenance was a known amount, in the absence of a record 
of the locomotive-miles made in switching passenger cars 
as compared with the miles made in switching freight 
cars, we would endeavor to assign this yard maintenance 
as between passenger and freight upon the basis of the 
direct yard costs included in fuel and other supplies used 
by the yard locomotives and the wages of the employes 
performing the yard service. Measured by the expendi- 
ture made for freight and passenger service, respectively, 
in the yards and on the road, the freight service should, 
no doubt, be charged with a greater proportion of the 
upkeep of the yards than of the tracks. The use of the 
seven accounts above named to apportion joint outlay 
for all tracks will, therefore, produce a result showing 
a somewhat less net passenger revenue than would be 
obtained were the yard maintenance expenses assigned 
to passenger and freight upon the basis of the direct 
yard cost. It will be of value to ascertain as far as 
possible the probable limitation of whatever error is 
likely to result from the use of these direct train costs. 

Of the 20 roads named in the preceding table, 19 
furnished the basis for division of each account. The 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad did not furnish the full 
data necessary to show the method of division used in 
assigning each of the accounts of operating expenses. The 
returns of the 19 railroads, however, which did furnish 
this information showed that the seven accounts of direct 
train costs were usually divided approximately as follows: 


38.5 per cent passenger and 61.5 per cent freight, while 
the direct yard costs of the same character were approxi- 
mately 11 per cent passenger and 89 per cent freight. 
The record does not indicate what proportion of the 
total maintenance of way and structures expenses are due 
to the upkeep. of yards, but it is easy to determine how 
the results shown in the above table are affected by di- 
viding these yard maintenance expenses upon the basis 
of the direct yard costs. Let it be assumed, for example, 
that 10 per cent of the maintenance of way and structures 
expenses were incurred in the upkeep of the yards. It 
follows: then that the correct formula representing the 
per cent of total maintenance of way expenses assignable 
to the passenger traffic is 0.9 of 38.5 per cent plus 0.1 
of 11 per cent, or 35.75 per cent. Since on these roads 
the maintenance of way and structures expenses consti- 
tute almost exactly 20 per cent of the total operating 
expenses, it is evident that the proportion of total oper- 
ating expenses which may have been improperly charged 
to the passenger traffic is 20 per cent of the difference 
between 38.5 and 35.75 per cent, or 0.55 per cent. The 
total operating expenses of these roads for the year 1914 
were approximately $616,000,000. A variation in the as- 
signment of these expenses of 0.55 per cent amounts to 
$3,388,000. Under the method used by witness Wettling, 
which is hereafter explained, of dividing the property 
account, this affects the amount of cost of road and 
equipment assignable to the passenger traffic by $27,- 
433,000, and affects the percentage of net income from 
the passenger traffic to cost of property devoted to the 
passenger traffic by 0.29 in the percentage. It also affects 
the percentage of income derived from the freight busi- 
ness to assumed property investment by 0.15 in the per- 
centage. From an examination of this table it will be 
noted that the passenger traffic upon these roads earns 
3.39 per cent upon the value of the property assumed 
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to be devoted to the passenger traffic, which, in round 
numbers, is $1,465,000,000, while the freight traffic earns 
5.07 per cent upon the value of the property assumed 
to be devoted to the freight traffic, which, in round num- 
bers, is $3,157,000,000. To allow the passenger traffic 
to earn the same ratio of return upon investment as the 
freight traffic the passenger earnings of these roads would 
have to be increased by $24,600,000. If, however, these 
yard maintenance costs are as much as 10 per cent of 
the total cost of maintenance of way and structures it 
Ww then appear that the passenger traffic is earning 
3.68 per cent on the cost of the property assumed to be 
devoted to the passenger traffic, which, in round numbers, 
would ibe $1,438,000,000, while the freight traffic is earn- 
ing 4.92 per cent on the cost of the property assumed 
to be devoted to the freight traffic. In order to permit 
the passenger traffic to earn the same percentage upon 
the investment as the freight traffic, it would require an 
increase in net income from the passenger traffic of ap- 
proximately $18,000,000. - 

Thirteen railroads furnished divisions of operating ex- 
penses between passenger and freight for the eight years 
from 1907 to 1914. The roads furnishing these divisions were 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Chicago & Alton, Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy; Denver & Rio Grande; Great 
Northern; Minneapolis & St. Louis; Missouri Pacific; North- 
ern Pacific; Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City; St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern; St. Louis Southwestern; Toledo, Pe- 
oria & Western, and the Wabash. Using the-totals of pas- 
senger service revenue and passenger expenses for these 
roads, comprising 48,925 miles of line, we are able to deduce 
the following table with respect to the ratio between the 
expenses and revenues of the passenger and freight busi- 
ness for the years 1907 to 1914: 

- TABLE NO. 17.—RATIOS OF EXPENSES TO REVENUES, 
PASSENGER SERVICE AND FREIGHT SERVICE, RE- 
SPECTIVELY, 1907-1914. 
Ratioof  Ratic of 
passenger freight 
Year. expenses expenses Year. 
to passen- to freight 
ger service service 


Ratioof Ratio of 
passenger freight 
expenses expenses 
to passen- to freight 
ger service service 


revenue. revenue. revenue. revenue. 
RABE are 74.70 59.76 Te 76.58 64.30 
aoe 73.54 64.70 er 79.14 63.10 
| Se 71.80 61.81 i OEE 79.41 61.87 
POOE se sacevcceces 75.08 63 .66 Meee ctedeves 79.88 62.79 


As before stated, the protestants furnished an analysis 
of the revenues and expenses of seven roads for the years 
1913 and 1914. This analysis shows a lower operating ratio 
from freight than from passenger traffic when the mainte- 
nance of way and structures is divided upon a gross weight 
basis in the case of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
for the year 1914; for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
for the year 1913; but in all other cases the passenger 
service, according to the protestants’ scheme of division, 
showed a lower operating ratio than did the freight service. 


Book Cost of Road and Equipment Devoted to Passenger 
Service. 


The book cost of that portion of the road and equip- 
ment which is devoted to the passenger traffic has been 
assumed by the carriers to be the same proportion of the 
entire book cost as the passenger operating expenses for 
the year 1914 are of the entire operating expenses. The 
liability of error in accepting the book cost of property as 
the basis for the computation of return on investment is 
fully realized. This arbitrary method of assignment of 
this or that portion of the book cost of the entire property 
to passenger traffic is also quite unsatisfactory. The car- 
riers have assumed that the expenses chargeable to each of 
the services for the year 1914 form a measure of the value 
of the property devoted to such services. If, for example, 
the passenger operating expenses for the year 1914 were 
30 per cent of the total expenses, 30 per cent of the book 
cost of the property is assigned to the passenger service. 

The twenty lines here used have a large percentage 
of their mileage in territory outside the region principally 
affected by these increases and passing through territory 
where higher fares apply. This is notably true of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific, Illinois Central and the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
Su. Paul railroads. In the territory principally affected by 
these increases the carriers are seeking to increase their 
fares by approximately 25 per cent. The total gross 
passenger revenue of the twenty lines we have here taken 
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for the year 1914 was approximately $205,000,000, while 
the carriers’ estimated maximum increase accruing to these 
lines from the increases proposed is not quite $16,000,000, 
or something less than 8 per cent of the gross passenger 
revenue... Should these increases be permitted and the 
increased fares not result in any appreciable diminution 
in the number of passengers who travel in and through that 
territory, the effect would be to raise the percentage 
earned upon the net cost of property assumed to be de- 
voted to passenger service by approximately 1 per cent. 


Direct Train Cost. 


One of the witnesses for the protestants introduced an 
exhibit showing the result of a study of the direct cost of 
operation of passenger business on the North Western 
for seven days in April and May, 1915, and a similar study 
of the direct costs on the Rock Island covering a period of 
fourteen days in March and April, 1915.. The direct costs 
included by this witness embraced only wages of trainmen, 
wages of enginemen and fuel for locomotives. The study 
showed that for the period taken, the average costs of all 
trains on the North Western amounted to 4.972 mills per 
passenger-mile, and on the Rock Island 5.498 mills. In the 
testimony of protestants regarding the expenses charge- 
able to passenger business by the gross ton-mile method 
supported by their witness, these direct train costs named 
include 29.17 per cent of the total expenses for passenger 
traffic on the North Western for the year 1914. This 
would indicate that the actual expense of*doing passenger 
service for the period in question was 1.70 cents per pas- 
senger-mile on this road. If we were to accept the loco- 
motive ton-mile method of division of operating expenses 
between passenger and freight the total operating costs of 
the passenger service on this road were 1.84 cents per mile 
for the period in question. For the Rock Island this study 
would indicate that using the gross weight basis of division 
between passenger and freight advocated by the protes- 
ants, the actual operating expenses on the Rock Island for 
this period were 2.03 cents per passenger-mile, and using 
the locomotive ton-mile method advocated by the carriers 
these costs were 2.16 cents per passenger-mile. 

While the work of this witness had evidently been done 
with great thoroughness, the periods of time covered were 
probably too short to give anything more than an ap- 
proximate index of what these direct train costs are 
throughout the year on these railroads. 

Another rather significant feature of the exhibit was 
that it shows during the period in question that the direct 
costs for what were considered by this witness to be local 
trains per passenger-mile were materially higher than for 
through trains, particularly on the North Western. Only 
the items of direct costs were considered and no attempt 
was made to ascertain the relative profitableness of the 
different classes of trains. 


Division of .Expenses Between Interstate and Intrastate 
Service. 


It has been urged by protestants in the hearing and 
on brief and argument that the carriers have failed to 
justify the reasonableness of the proposed increased fares 
by reason of the fact that they have made no attempt to 
segregate the costs of doing the intrastate passenger serv- 
ice from the interstate service. If it is true that the intra- 
state passenger service in this territory is much more ex- 
pensive to perform than the intrastate service, a showing 
that the passenger service as a whole is less profitable than 
the freight service might not inevitably compel the con- 
clusion that interstate passenger business is less profitable 
than the freight business. The intrastate passenger 
service in these states is approximately 50 per cent of the 
total, and if this service is much more expensive than 
the interstate, it would follow that whereas the passenger 
service as a whole paid from 3.39 to 3.68 per cent upon the 
cost of road and equipment devoted to passenger service 
in 1914, the interstate passenger service paid a greater per 
cent of return. There might be more force in this conten- 
tion if there were in this record definite and convincifiz 
proof that the intrastate passenger service is much more 
expensive than the interstate, but we have no such proof 
and none of these protestants is contending that such is 
the case. The intrastate and interstate passenger service 
is intermingled. It is largely done upon the same trains 
over the same roadbed, with the aid of the same employes. 
There are, it is true, two terminals involved in all state 
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journeys, and usually only one in any one state in an inter- 
state journey. But the average haul for: the interstate 
passenger is greater, and the character of the equipment 
used in the interstate business will average somewhat 
higher than in the strictly intrastate business. 


The task in this case is not the fixing of fares for each 
kind of passenger traffic. A different and more elaborate 
investigation would be necessary if an attempt were being 
made to ascertain the appropriate relation between the 
various classes of passenger traffic, such as commutation, 
Pullman, local and through trains, long hauls and_ short 


‘hauls. The question here is whether an increase in pas- 


senger fares has been justified. 


Fares in Other Territories. 


In North and South Dakota the general basis for both 
the interstate and intrastate fares is 214 cents per mile. 
These states lie between the present 2-cent territory and 
states farther west in which a higher basis of fares applies. 
In Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Texas and Colorado the 
general basis for interstate fares is 3 cents per mile, but 
our attention has been directed to a number of departures 
from the general rule, some of which the carriers are 
seeking to correct, particularly fares into and through 
the state of Arkansas. In some of the western states, 
notably Nevada and Arizona, the general basis for inter- 
state fares is 4 cents per mile. The general basis in 
California is 3 cents per mile, but fares from St. Louis, 
Chicago, and other eastern points to California terminals 
are less than would be arrived at by the construction 
of fares on the various bases used in the territories 
traversed. 


For example, the fare from Chicago to Omaha is 
$10.11. The distance is 491 miles, or 2.06 cents per mile. 
The fare via Omaha from Chicago to Cheyenne, Wyo., is 
$21.80, a distance of 1,004 miles. The distance, Omaha 
to Cheyenne, is 513 miles, and the additional fare for 
this additional distance is $11.69, or 2.28 cents per mule. 
The fare from Chicago to Ogden is $36.35. The distance 
is 1,488 miles. The distance from Cheyenne to Ogden is 
484 miles, and the additional fare over that to Cheyenne 
is $14.55, or the equivalent of 3 cents per mile. The 
fare from Chicago to Reno, Nev., is $58.05. The distance 
is 2,027 miles. The additional distance beyond Ogden is 
539 miles, and the additional fare is $21.70, or approxi- 
mately 4 cents per mile. The fare, Chicago to Truckee, 
Cal., is $59.50. The distance is 2,062 miles. Truckee 
is 35 miles west of Reno and the fare is $1.45 more than 
to Reno. The fare to San Francisco is $59.75, or 25 cents 
more than to Truckee, and the distance, Truckee to San 
Francisco is 209 miles. It thus appears that these fares 
are built up from Chicago westward, using various bases 
for their construction until a point is reached about 30 
miles west of the California state line, where the fare is 
the same as to San Francisco. The remainder of the 
stations in California on the main line to San Francisco 
take the San Francisco fare. 


The same method applies via the southwestern lines 
running through New Mexico and Arizona to the south- 
ern California points. Representatives of those western 
states urged that this results in unreasonable fares to 
points in these states as compared with the fares to Cali- 
fornia points. The reason assigned for the relatively 
high basis for interstate fares to and from points in 
Nevada and Arizona in the sparsity of population and 
scarcity of local passenger traffic in these states. As 
before stated, the suspended tariffs contained increased 
farés from points-in the states of Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and Missouri, 
to some of the points in these western states, but no 
increases were proposed to points in the state of Cali- 
fornia. We have no evidence in this record which justi- 
fies any increase in fares to these far western states, 
where such increases will result in higher fares than will 
be obtained by using such bases as may be herein found 
reasonable within the territory principally affected by 
these increases and a basis of 3 cents per mile in terri- 
tory west thereof. 

We show below for the year 1914 the number of pas- 
senger miles per mile of road in the states particularly 
affected by the proposed increases and in the states con- 
tiguous thereto on the south and west: 
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TABLE NO. 18.—PASSENGER-MILES PER MILE OF ROAD. 





TSK. Sine hm akiocenn 230,269 North Dakota........ 67,727 
Lf ae 134,273 South Dakota 28,546 
Minnesota ..... oo eee CE 6050 sta0s -- 107,052 - 
Pele le aa rang 112,110 Arkansas ....... -- 94,20 
PII 5:40" 6'0's:,8'6'ate 9 106,466 oe ee 89,617 
EE osu00a se aka'eed 96,229 DEE, Gueroo- odeeceu 74,825 
ere ea 121,826 


It should be stated that the above figures do not 
represent the average traffic density of all the lines oper- 
ating in the states named, but they do express the traffic 
density of the lines represented in a group of forty roads, 
which is made up by taking Wettling’s group of forty-six 
roads and eliminating therefrom the Colorado & South- 
ern; Denver & Rio Grande; Kansas City Southern; Mis- 
souri & North Arkansas; Sunset Central lines, and the 
Wabash, which roads did not furnish the information. 
It will be observed that the maximum density of traffic 
in any of these states is in Illinois, and that in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and Missouri the 
density of traffic is usually higher than in the states on 
the south and west. 

The population per mile of railroad as shown by ex- 
hibits filed on behalf of the carriers in the states affected 
by these proposed increases, and in some of the states 
south, west and east thereof, is as follows: 


TABLE NO. 19.—POPULATION PER MILE OF ROAD AND 
BASIS FOR INTRASTATE FARES. 


Basis for : Basis for 
Population intrastate Population intrastate 
State. permile passenger State. permile passenger 
of road. fares in of road. fares in 
cents per cents per 
mile. mile. 
Wisconsin....... 316 ; 2 Se 268 3 
Minnesota...... 242 2 pe Peer 491 2 
“ ae 224 2 Indiana....... 370 2 
Nebraska...... 208 2 CON 5 cui'asin's 545 2 
po See 190 2 Pennsylvania. . 704 23 
Missouri........ 411 2 New York..... 1,141 2 to 23 
North Dakota.. 131 24 Kentucky..... 622 3 
South Dakota. . 152 24  ‘Tennessee...... 561 3 
Colorado....... 154 3 tod Virginia....... 464 23 
Oklahoma...... 305 2- . Alabama...... 415 24 
Arkansas....... 311 2 Mississippi..... 419 3 


One of the witnesses for the carriers submitted a 
compilation respecting the average population per squure 
mile and per mile of road, average passenger-train reve- 
nue, average number of passengers carried one mile per 
mile of road, and other information respecting four 
groups of states, which are characterized as New Eng- 
land,: trunk line,? central’ and western.‘ For the groups 
selected the statistics are as follows: 


TABLE NO. 20—GENERAL STATISTICS. 


New 
England Trunkline Central Western 
territory. territory. territory. territory. 
1. Average population per square 


‘ _—, aout ores proc 105.7 136.7 89.9 24.9 
2. Averagé population per mile o 
ai ekishpaudes . sinidleckintise 827.0 750.0 444.0 214.0 
3. Average passenger train reve- 

nue per mile ot road....... $8,913 $7,676 $4,110 $2,961 
4. Average number of passengers 

carried 1 mile per mile of 

peat Se SEBEL 431,387 357,779 169,743 124,069 
5. Average distance in miles each 

passenger was carried..... 19.45 25.45 39.65 44.39 
6. Average receipts per passenger 

eS | RE aa ee $0.01777 $0.01755  $0.01917  $0.01912 
7. Average receipts per passenger 

Rar re $1.71160  $1.46420 $1.32070  $1.33303 


For the purpose of showing the difference in condi- 
tions of operation of the lines north of the Union Pacific 
Railroad and north of the Missouri River, as compared 
with those south of this line, four railroads in each terri- 
tory, each operating a large mileage, have been selected 
by a witness for the carriers and a comparison made of 
the respective revenues per mile of road on these lines 
for the year 1914. 


1The New England states are Connecticut, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island and Vermont. 

2 The trunk line states are Delaware, Maryland, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia and West Virginia. 

’ The central states are Illinois, Indiana, lower peninsula of 
Michigan and Ohio. 

*The western states are Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, upper 
peninsula of Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Oklahoma, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, South Dakota and Wisconsin. 
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TABLE NO. 21.—COMPARISON OF OPERATING CONDITIONS 
ON NORTHERN LINES AND SOUTHERN LINES, 1914. 
Passenger Total 
, service revenue 


Miles train reve- passenger-_ 


operated. nue per mile miles per 
, of road. mile of road 


Northern lines: 


Chicago & North Western................. 8,070 $3,362.26 145,396 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy............. 9,139 3,002.65 126,058 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul........... 9, 2,480.43 94,215 
RB I ae ae ee 3,613 3,985.13 145,832 
Southern lines: 
ET ee, Seer 3,919 1,612.80 66,198 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas................. 3,824 2,380.57 105,635 
St. Louis & San Francisco................. 4,746 2,729.87 106,614 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern...... 3,364 2,389.92 85,997 


Upon the whole record the carriers have sustained 
their contention that the business done by passenger train 
service is less profitable on the whole than is the freight 
service in this territory. A suggestion has been made that 
the mail service and express service may not be carrying 
their full proportion of the total expenses of operation 
of these properties. No evidence was offered, however, 
to show that this is a fact. 


Possible Economies to Render Passenger Service 
Profitable. 


Some statements appear in the record with regard 
to the alleged operation of a greater number of pas- 
senger trains between competitive points than the neces- 
sities of the public require. Each road, however, as at 
present constructed, serves an intermediate region of 
importance. The service between two cities is planned 
not solely with reference to the traffic between those 
cities, but with reference to the territory between and 
beyond such cities. Each railroad system, too, is a 
unit, and has its own interests and those of its patrons 
and its stockholders to serve. The public has a right to 
demand of the railroads that transportation shall be safe; 
that reasonably expedited service shall be furnished; 
that the number of trains operated shall be commensurate 
with the volume of traffic moving; that the trains and 
stations shall be clean, sanitary and comfortable. For 
such services and facilities the carriers should be al- 
lowed under reasonable fares to earn a reasonable return 
upon the property used in that service. Neither competi- 
tion nor the unreasonable demands of the public, however, 
must be made the excuse for waste and extravagance in 
the passenger service. 

The testimony respecting group 1 roads shows that 
in 1901 the average freight train on these roads carried 


247.49 tons, while in 1914 the average freight train car- - 


ried 414.91 tons, an increase in the tonnage per train of 
67.65 per cent. In 1901 the average passenger train on 
the same roads carried 40.23 passengers. In 1914 the aver- 
age passenger train carried 55.59 passengers, an increase 
in the number of passengers carried per train of 38 per 
cent. The average freight train of these carriers con- 
tained 24.3 cars in 1901 and 32.8 cars in 1914, an increase 
in cars per train of 35 per cent. The average passenger 
train contained 5.3 cars in 1901 and 6 cars in 1914, an in- 
crease in cars per train of but 13 per cent. This shows that 
while the improvement of the track and use of the larger 
and heavier locomotives and other equipment have enabled 
the freight service to handle longer and heavier trains, 
with certain resulting economies, the conditions under 
which the passenger service is performed have apparently 
not permitted the same lengthening of trains and increase 
in passengers carried per train. 

Table No. 33, in the appendix, shows that from 1901 
to 1914, on the roads in group 1, the average load rer 
freight car increased from 10.19 to 12.63 tons, or 23.94 
per cent, while the average number of passengers per 
car-mile increased from 7.58 to 9.21, or 21.50 per cent. 
This table further shows that from 1901 to 1910 the per- 
centage of increase in the number of passengers per car- 
mile exceeded the percentage of increase in the average 
load of freight per car. Since 1910, however, the freight 
ear loading has continued to increase, while the number 
of passengers per car has declined. In 1910 the average 
number of passengers per car was 10.35, and for 1914 the 
average was 9.21, or exactly the same as for 1905. The 
averages in this table as to passengers are for all pas- 
senger-train cars. A compilation from the annual re- 
ports to the Commission of the forty-six roads and sys- 
tems heretofore referred to shows that for the year ended 
June 30, 1908, the average number of passengers per car- 
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mile of cars carrying passengers was 14.77, and for the 
year ended June 30, 1914, this average was 14.12. Basic 
figures for obtaining this average were not required of 
carriers prior to 1908. 

One of the interrogatories submitted to the carriers 
prior to the hearing read as follows: 

What were the purchase prices paid by respondent for pas- 
senger equipment in 1914 as compared with the prices in 1907, 
considering, as to locomotives, their weight and tractive power, 
and as to passenger cars, their weight and seating capacity? 
If possible, give this information for intervening years also. 

From the replies made by the respondent carriers, 
those submitted by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
system; Chicago & Northwestern; Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha; Missouri, Kansas & Texas; North- 
ern Pacific, and the Rock Island lines were selected as 
being representative, and for the further reason that these 
carriers furnished data for intervening years, thus afford- 
ing a more comprehensive period for study. 

The first-class passenger cars purchased by the Santa 
Fe system in 107 weighed 119,500 pounds and cost $12,118 
each, or 10.14 cents per pound. In 1914 this type of 
car weighed 140,000 pounds and cost $16,685 each, or 11.92 
cents per pound. This is typical of the increase in weight 
and cost of passenger-train cars generally on the west- 
ern roads as a whole. 

There appears to have been some increase since 1907 
in the seating capacity of first-class passenger cars pur- 
chased by representative carriers, as illustrated in the 
following table compiled from the carriers’ responses to 
one of the Commission’s interrogatories: 


TABLE NO. 22.—SEATING CAPACITY OF FIRST-CLASS PAS- 
SENGER CARS PURCHASED SINCE 1907. 


Road. Seating capacity. 

1907 1914 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe System....................... 74 75 
Chicago & North Western Railway....................-. cy Si 68 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway........... 62 66 
oa os aaa wise oh sa cele ee eacemaaowa 164 188 
I aces cn cdca sans oa where oben cuSacne Ws 86 86 
St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad......................... 165 172 
ESSERE LL LE LETTS 70 72 


1A verage of all first-class cars purchased. 


A table is here introduced which is indicative of the 
increase in weight and cost per seat: 


TABLE NO. 23.—COST AND WEIGHT OF FIRST-CLASS PAS- 
SENGER CARS. 


Weight per seat. Cost per pound. Cost per seat. 
1907 1914 1907 1914 1907 1914 

PoundsPounds Cents. Cents. Dollars. Dollers. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 

OS ER ee eee ere 1,615 1,867 10.14 11.92 164.00 222.00 
— & North Western Rail- 

an i See 1,369 1,471 9.63 9.43 132.00 139.00 
Chinen. St. Paul, Minneapolis & 


Omaha Railway LEC HeE 1,226 1,576 9.83 9.60 120.00 151.00 
Great Northern Railway.’...... 1,349 11,376 8.13 18.21 102.00 1113.00 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas lines.. 1,622 22,053 10.03 10.23 163.00 2210.00 
Northern Pacific Railway...... 1,463 31,498 7.72 7.80 113.00 %117.00 
Rock Island lines............... 1,316 1,581 9.82 10.08 129.00 159.00 

11911. 21913. 31909. 


It is also shown that in 1907 it cost the Santa Fe 
system 43.09 cents per pound of tractive power in the 
consolidation type of locomotive, while in 1913 the cost 
was 47.56 cents per pound. The Pacific type cost 62.57 
cents per pound in 1909 and 87.54 cents in 1914. Other 
types show an increase over the preceding years with a 
general upward tendency in the cost per pound of tractive 
power for these representative roads. 


Increased Cost and Quality of Equipment. 


Testimony and exhibits offered by the carriers show 
that in 1906 42 of the 46 roads or systems had in service 
11,959 passenger-train cars. In 1914 the number had in- 
creased to 16,958, or.an increase of 41.8 per cent. 

The average weight of these cars increased during 
this period from 71,307 pounds in 1906 to 85,291 pounds 
in 1914, or 19.61 per cent. 

During this period the average cost increased from 
$5,739.90 in 1906 to $7,409.27 in 1914, or 29.08 per cent. 

The average weight of first-class passenger cars in- 
creased during this period from 78,271 pounds in 1906 to 
91,068 pounds in 1914, or 16.35 per cent. 

In 1906 there were 11,899 wooden cars, 60 steel under- 
frame cars, and no all-steel cars in service. In 1914 there 
were 13,030 wooden cars, 1,636 steel underframe cars, and 
2.292 all-steel cars in service. 
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In 1906 there were 139' passenger-train cars owned 
or leased per thousand miles of line and in 1914, 166° of 
such Cars. 

During this period the first-class passenger cars per 
thousand miles of line increased from 42* in 1906 to 52+ in 
1914, but the number of second-class passenger cars per 
thousand miles of line decreased from 24! in 1906 to 
207 in 1914. 

During this period the number of dining cars increased 
from 338 in 1906 to 612 in 1914, or from 3° dining cars per 
thousand miles of line in 1906 to 5‘ in 1914. The cost of 
dining cars in service increased from $3,939,555.93 in 1906 
to $8,366,350.04 in 1914. 

The humber of parlor cars owned by railroads in- 
creased from 169 in 1906 to 248 in 1914, or from 1.6° to 2.0° 
per thousand miles of line. 

Other exhibits filed by the carriers show the original 
cost of passenger train cars by classes of cars in service 
on June 30, 1906, and 1914, respectively, and the passenger 
revenue accruing to these carriers for each of the years 
1901 to 1914, inclusive. It appears from these exhibits 
that for the year 1906 the revenue derived by carriers 
from the transportation of passengers amounted to 247 per 
cent of the original cost of the passenger train cars in 
service for that year, while in 1914 the per cent of pas- 
senger revenue to total cost of passenger train cars was 
199 per cent. Excluding the cost of baggage, express, 
postal, and other cars not used for carrying passengers, it 
appears that the passenger revenue for 1906 amounted to 
332 per cent of the cost of the cars used for carrying pas- 
sengers, and that for the year 1914 this percentage was 
294. 

From the foregoing it will be observed that since 1907 
there has been a substantial increase in the weight, in 
the seating capacity, and in the cost of passenger cars, but 
no corresponding increase has taken place in the number 
of passengers per car-mile, and, although there has been 
a large increase in total passenger revenue, the ratio Of 
passenger revenue to the cost of passenger train equipment 
was less in 1914 than in 1906. 


Safety and Comfort of Passengers 

Very little statistical material has been submitted that 
discloses much definite information upon this subject, and 
in consequence the general statements made by some of the 
carriers are referred to as reflecting what has been done 
in the past ten years or more to increase the safety and 
add to the general comfort of the traveling public. We 
quote here from a rather comprehensive statement sub- 
mitted by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe system: 


There has been a continuous improvement in passenger 
service during the past twenty-five years. Not many years ago 
wooden underframe open platform cars were the best that any 
line offered. The first improvement was the vestibuled plat- 
form, which insured safe passage from one car to another and 
added to safety of transportation in other ways. The next step 
was the steel underframe; the final step the all-steel car. 

Years ago candles were used for lighting coaches and chair 
ears. These were supplanted with oil lamps, next with Pintsch 
gas, and finally with electricity. Wood-burning stoves were sup- 
planted with coal-burning stoves, and these in turn by hot- 
water circulation, and finally with steam heat. Modern toilets, 
wash rooms, sanitary water coolers, separate hand towels and 
individual drinking cups have been installed from time to time 
to the added comfort and safety of the traveling public, which 
has in a measure increased the cost of transporting passengers. 


The Chicago & North Western Railway Company calls 
attention to the fact that it has in addition to keeping up 
its equipment replaced during the past ten years wooden 
bridges and culverts with permanent steel and concrete 
structures to the extent of 95,168 feet and installed 82 inter- 
locking plants at railroad crossings and drawbridges. On 
account of heavier cars and locomotives the company has 
added heavier ballast and rails. To increase the safety 
of passenger travel automatic signals have been installed 
upon 210 miles of single track and main line and on 664 
miles of double-track line. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad reports 
that it has in response to public demand enlarged and im- 


1 Expressed decimally, 139.348. 
2 Expressed decimally, 166.550. 
3 Expressed decimally, 42.079. 
Expressed decimally, 52.802. 
1 Expressed decimally, 24.260. 
2 Expressed decimally, 20.407. 
’ Expressed decimally, 3.365. . 
* Expressed decimally, 5.066. 
5’ Expressed decimally, 1.682. 
® Expressed decimally, 2.053. 
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proved its passenger stations not only at the large cities 
such as Chicago and Kansas City, but at the smaller sta- 
tions all along the road. These improvements consist of 
better waiting rooms with modern toilet facilities, electric 
lights, cement and brick sidewalks, shelter canopies, and 
various other facilities for the comfort and convenience of 
the public. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway reports 
that in comparison with ten years ago the sleeping, parior 
and dining cars are more comfortable and that observa- 
tion, club and lounge cars have been introduced and gener- 
ally supplied in connection with high-class through trains. 
Attention is directed also to the installation of automatic 
block signals, the reduction of grades and the relocation of 
lines. 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha maintains 
a night track patrol over the main line in severe winter 
weather and a systematic inspection of operating employes 
to insure safety. 

The Missouri Pacific system reports, among other im- 
provements adding to the safety and comfort of passengers, 
that it has been compelled either by state requirements or 
public demand to make the following improvements: ‘To 
cover seats with linen or leather covers; to screen the pas- 
senger cars; to furnish water coolers, wash stands, head 
rest covers, electric lights and fans, ventilators, steam heat, 
cuspidors, additional toilets, flush hoppers, and to install 
vestibules on cars not so equipped. The total cost of 
applying these additional features in the passenger car 
service is $405,241.23, and the additional costs in mainte- 
nance, exclusive of renewals, amount to $71,892 per annum. 
The Missouri Pacific Railway during the period 1905 to 
1914 expended $296,025 for the installation of the block 
system at an annual cost of operation of approximately 
$24,000. 

The St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway for 
the ten-year period ending June 30, 1914, in response to 
public demands constructed new passenger and combina- 
tion station buildings which cost $1,199,317, of which $484,- 
125 represents an expenditure required either by state 
authorities or local public opinion, and is asserted to be 
in excess of the actual requirement. 


Unnecessary Train Service 


One of the interrogatories sent to the respondent car- 
11ers reads as follows: 


Does respondent furnish any passenger train service which 
is considered unwarranted or unnecessary to meet the reason- 
able demands of the traveling public? If so, state the number 
of passenger train-miles and car-miles per annum which are 
considered unnecessary and give the reasons why such service 
is furnished. 


Typical replies, which were general in character, are 
as follows: 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe system: 


We do not voluntarily furnish any passenger train service 
which we consider unwarranted or unnecessary, but in some 
cases we have been obliged to furnish passenger transportation 
by order of state commissions and in other cases because of 
the pressure from commercial centers and communities. 


Chicago & North Western: 


This company’s passenger service is all considered to be 
warranted. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy: 


The Burlington furnishes some passenger train service 
which it considers in excess of the real necessities of the trav- 
eling public. In some cases this is due to orders from compe- 
tent authorities, state commissions and the courts. In others 
it is due to fear of such orders, but the situation in this respect 
is so complicated that it is difficult to state definitely the train- 
miles and car-miles of passenger service so performed. * 
does not run any unwarranted or unnecessary passenger tones 
except of a local character. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul: 


The conclusion that a passenger train service is considered 
unwarranted or unnecessary -is an exercise of judgment. 

* * While we have been obliged by state commissions to 
establish service that we consider unnecessary, we would not 
feel warranted in stating that our judgment, which was at 
pea gg with that of the railroad commissions, was absolutely 
correc 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha: 


We aim to run only such trains as will meet the reason- 
able demands of the public. We could, however, with economy 
run less trains and handle the volume of passenger traffic, but 
with inconvenience to the traveling public. 
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Great Northern: 


Passenger train service on the heavy branch lines as a rule 
is warranted and perhaps necessary about five months out of 
such years as there are good crops, say July, August, Septem- 
ber, October and November. Some local trains on the main 
line have been put on for no other purpose than to avoid fre- 
quent stopping of through transcontinental trains, in order that 
they may meet the time of our competitors. On some branch 
lines we are obliged by order of railroad commissions to operate 
passenger trains in addition to freight where in our opinion a 
mixed train could readily handle both freight and passenger 
traffic. There was a time when we could change the service 
to suit business conditions, but we cannot do it now without 
the consent of the commissions, and that it is very hard to get. 
There is, of course, a wide difference of opinion between the 
railway company and the public on the question of what service 
would be reasonable and warranted. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis: 


None of our passenger service is profitable in itself, but we 
do not operate any-trains that could be discontinued without 
great inconvenience to the traveling public or without diverting 
both freight and passengers from our railroad. 


Northern Pacific: 


This company does not furnish any extra amount of passen- 
ger train service which is considered unwarranted or unneces- 
sary to meet the reasOnable demands of the traveling public 
and the competitive conditions. We have kept a close watch 
of this feature of our business, and in April, 1915, our passenger 
train mileage was 157,625 miles, or 15.89 per cent less than it 
was in April a year ago. 

On the lines of the Chicago & Alton, Missouri Pacific, 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, Rock Island, and 
the Wabash railroads a total of 1,833,950 train-miles per 
annum are reported, which the carriers assert are in ex- 
cess of the reasonable necessities of the public. 


Effect of Increasing Fares 


It has been suggested that an increase in the existing 
fares in the territory here in question will result in a 
diminution of travel and a corresponding shrinkage in the 


revenues of the carriers. Travel is influenced by so many’ 


different factors that statistical proof of the existence of 
causal relations between the volume of the movement of 
passengers and the level of the fares is generally impossi- 
ble. The general deduction that travel may be influenced 
by the level of the fares will probably not be challenged 
in any quarter; nor can there be found much ground for 
questioning the statement that where the change in fares 
is decidedly marked, a corresponding change in the amount 
of travel may be attributed wholly or in large part to such 
change. On the other hand, where changes in fares are 
relatively slight, it is doubtful whether any appreciable 
effect upon the volume of passenger movement will result 
therefrom. It is likewise obvious that that class of pas- 
sengers to whom the amount of the fare represents prac- 
tically the entire expense of a trip will be influenced much 
more by a change in the level of fares than the class of 
travelers to whom the charge for transportation represents 
only a fractional part of the expense of a trip. These ob- 
servations apply to regular movements of passengers rather 
than to special movements resulting from the publication 
of excursion or other reduced fares put into effect by rail- 
way companies to meet special situations. However much 
or little statistical proof can be adduced in support of any 
of these generalities is immaterial for our purposes. It 
is not the function of the Commission to prescribe either 
public policy or the managerial policy of carriers. Consid- 
erations of that character can be of little assistance in 
determining issues like those here presented. Our duty 
is to examine these fares with respect to their reason- 
ableness. 


There is no evidence of record pointing to any inade- 
quacy of passenger service on the lines seeking these in- 
creases. Neither was there any representative of any state 
commission who was willing to admit that the local service 
afforded in the state he represented might be curtailed 
in any manner and thereby economies be brought about. 
Some criticism was, however, directed to the train service 
between important terminals as being excessive and out of 
proportion to that furnished on branch lines and between 
points where competition was less keen. 


The evidence in this case has shown: 


Substantial improvements in the passenger service 
have been made since 1900 at large expense to carriers, 
resulting in a greater degree of comfort, convenience and 
safety to the traveling public. 

The conditions under which the passenger service is 
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performed do not admit of all the corresponding economies 
in operation that have been effected in the freight service. 

The increased cost of service due to greater costs for 
labor, materials, and taxes not offset by corresponding 
economies which are practicable in operation, is entitled 
to consideration. 

The passenger business in the territory principally 
affected by the proposed increases is less profitable than 
the freight business. 

The basis for the fares now applied for the trans- 
portation of interstate passengers is less in this territory 
than in the states south, east and west thereof. 

There is some justification for a lower basis of fares in 
this territory than in the states west and south thereof. 

This increased revenue which apparently should come 
from the passenger traffic should not, however, be alto- 


, gether imposed upon the interstate traffic. Manifestly. a 


person journeying by rail within the boundaries of a state 


cannot expect to travel at the expense, in any degree, of. 


the interstate passenger. State and interstate traffic 
should each contribute equitably to the return the carrier 
is entitled to earn on the value of its property devoted to 
the passenger service. The revenue of respondents from 
intrastate passenger traffic within these states is approxi- 
mately 96 per cent of that from the interstate traffic. While 
we should permit reasonable interstate fares, we cannot 
sanction fares that are higher than are reasonable for the 
service performed because intrastate fares are alleged cr 
shown to be unduly low. 

The increased cost of operation and the improved 
quality of service, together with the fact that the present 
passenger traffic is less profitable than the freight traffic, 
strengthen the proposal to increase passenger fares. The 
difference in passenger traffic density in the various states 
primarily affected and other conditions justify a somewhat 
lower basis for interstate fares in some sections than in 
others. 

’ It is contended on behalf of some of the protestants 
that if a carrier obtains a fair return upon the whole of its 
business, it cannot reasonably complain of a public policy 
affording cheap travel at fares lower than. would be justi- 
fiable when considered with reference to the cost and net 
results of the passenger service only. 

To what extent the existing fares in the territory here 
involved and which are to be ‘considered in connection 
with the proposed increased fares before us may have 
been affected or influenced by state fares prescribed pur- 
suant to this policy, we are unable to say. Whatever may 
be said in support of this policy, we can find no justifica- 
tion in approving it in connection with interstate passenger 
service under a statute which does not authorize us to 
prescribe rates or fares less than are reasonable for the 
service rendered. “Just and reasonable” are the qualifying 
words which mark the character of charges that we are 
authorized to prescribe. These words clearly point to a 
service which is to be rendered in consideration of the 
charge. We think therefore that the principle embodied 
in the law is that each class of service should bear rea- 
sonable charges therefore, having due regard to the cost 
and value thereof, examined in the light of other perti- 
nent considerations. 


Cognizant, as we have indicated we are, of the in- 
firmities of alleged book value of the railways as indicative 
of actual investment, and also of the infirmities in the vari- 
ous formulas suggested and discussed for allocating vaiue 
of property and cost of service assignable to freight and 
passenger business, respectively, we have felt justified in 
using so-called book value as a basis of showing tendencies 
as to costs of service and net results. The allocation 


“of property and cost of service as between freight and 


passenger business is to an extent feasible. We have, 
therefore, considered the evidence presented in respect 
to these questions, mindful of the limitations upon their 
helpfulness, and with other pertinent facts, circumstances 
and conditions, among which are passenger fares in other 
parts of the country than the territory here involved, 
density of traffic, physical conditions, degree of develop- 
ment of the country through which the lines of the car- 
riers run, all for the purpose of determining the ultimate 
question before us of the reasonableness of the proposed 
increased fares under consideration. 

The position that each service should be self-supporting 
seems substantiated by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 
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December 18, 1915 


_ In Norfolk & Western Ry. Co. vs. Conley et al., 236 
U. S. 604, it is said: 


The passenger traffic is one of the main departments of 


the company’s business; it has its separate equipment, its sep-. 


arate organization and management, and of necessity its own 
rates. In making a reasonable. adjustment of the carrier’s 
charges, the state is under no obligation to secure the same 
rate of return from each of the two principal departments 
of business, passenger and freight; but the state may not 
select either of these departments for arbitrary con- 
trol. Thus, - it would not be contended that the 
state might require passengers to be carried for nothing, or 
that it could justify such action by placing upon the shippers 
of goods the burden of excessive charges in order to supply an 
adequate return for the carrier’s entire service. And, on the 
same principle, it would also appear to be outside the field of 
reasonable adjustment that the state should demand the car- 
riage of passengers at a rate so low that it would not defray 
the cost of their transportation, when the entire traffic under 
the rate was considered, or would provide only a nominal re- 
ward in addition to cost. That fact, satisfactorily proved, 
would be sufficient to rebut the presumption of reasonableness; 
and if in any case it could be said that there existed other 
criteria by reference to which the rate could still be supported 
as a reasonable one for the transportation in question, it would 
be necessary to cause this to appear. 


And:in Northern Pacific Ry. Co. vs. North Dakota, 236 
U. S. 585: 


The state insists that the enactment of the statute may be 
justified as ‘‘a declaration of public policy.”” In substance, the 
argument is that the rate was imposed to aid in the develop- 
ment of a local industry and thus to confer a benefit upon the 
people of the state. The importance to the community of its 
deposits of lignite coal, the infancy of the industry, and the 
advantages to be gained by increasing the consumption of this 
coal and making the community less dependent upon fuel sup- 
plies imported into the state, are emphasized. But while 
local interests serve as a motive for enfocing reasonable rates, 
it would be a very different matter to say that the state may 
compel the carrier to maintain a rate upon a particular com- 
modity that is less than reasonable, or, as might equally well 
be asserted, to carry gratuitously, in order to build up a local 
enterprise. That would be to go outside the carrier’s undertak- 
ing and outside the field of reasonable supervision of the con- 
duct of its business, and would be equivalent to an appropria- 
tion of the property to public uses upon terms to which the car- 
rier had in no way agreed. It does not aid the argument to 
urge that the state may permit the carrier to make good its 
loss by charges for other transportation. If other, rates are 
exorbitant they may be reduced. Certainly, it could not be 
said that the carrier may be required to charge excessive rates 
to some in order that others might be served at a rate un- 
reasonably low. That would be but an arbitrary action. We 
cannot reach the conclusion that the rate in question is.to be 
supported upon the ground of public policy if, upon the facts 
found, it should be deemed to be less than reasonable. 


The basic fare per mile for passenger travel in terrt- 
tory other than that directly affected by the proposed in- 
creases is pertinent to a consideration of the matter here in 
issue. It is recognized that the average receipts per pas- 
senger-mile in a given territory may diverge widely from 
the standard fare per mile in the same territory. Where 
commutation traffic has been extensively developed, the 
receipts from such service will depress heavily the average 
receipts per passenger-mile. And similarly the extent to 
which excursion fares, half-rate fares and mileage-book 
fares are accorded will cause the average receipts per 
passenger-mile to fall below the standard fare per mile. 
So, too, the extent to which long lines by an abatement 
in fares meet the competition of short lines to a common 
destination, and the extent to which state-controlled fares 
preclude the application of higher fares for interstate travel 
will operate in the same general direction. 


But to compare like with like, we may properly ex- 
amine the standard fares per passenger-mile in the terri- 
tory principally affected by the proposed increases with 
similar fares in surrounding territory. Upon this basis of 
comparison it will be found that on all sides of the 
territory principally affected the standard fares, both 
state and interstate, are generally upon a higher level. 
It will also be found that in the territory to the east the 
population per square mile, and per mile of railroad, as 
well as the density of passenger traffic per mile of railroad 
are notably greater than -where fare increases are pro- 
posed. In New England the average receipts .per pas- 
senger train-mile appear to be $1.71; in Trunk Line terri- 
tory, $1.46; in Central Passenger Association territory, 
$1.32, and in Western territory from $1.33 to $1.39. The 
passenger revenue per mile of road for ten contrasted east- 
ern and western carriers' averages $9,006.13 for the former 


1 The carriers referred to are: 

Eastern: Baltimore & Ohio: Boston & Maine; Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati. Chicago & St. Louis: Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania Com- 
pany; Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis; Vandalia; 
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Lake Shore & Michigan Southern; New York Central & Hudson 
River; and New York, New Haven & Hartford. 

Western: Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Chicago & North- 
western; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; Union Pacific; Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; St. 
Louis & San Francisco; Missouri, Kansas & Texas; Missouri 
Pacific; and St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern: 


carriers as against $2,941.90 for the latter. The number of 
passengers per mile of road averaged 392,442 for the ten 
eastern carriers as against 117,413 for the ten western car- 
riers. The fare per mile for interstate travel in New 
England ranges from 2% cents to 4 cents, and in Trunk 
Line territory from 2 cents to 3 cents. In Central Pas- 
sunger Association territory the basis is 21% cents. In 
territory west of the Mississippi River the interstate bases 
vary, being 2 cents in most of the states, which have 
effective a 2-cent per mile state fare. In the Dakotas the 
basis is 2% cents, the same as the state fare. In some 
of this territory, as in Oklahoma and Arkansas, the car- 
riers maintain a 3-cent basis for interstate travel, although 
the fares for intrastate travel are set by the states at 2 
cents per mile. 

Where intrastate fares in the territory principally 
affected by the proposed increases are compared with 
similar fares elsewhere, it is found: First, that in prac- 
tically all of the states where increases are proposed the 
state-controlled fares are 2 cents per mile; second, that 
in only four or five other states, to wit, Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Arkansas and Oklahoma, at the time.of the hearing 
was a similarly Jow fare in force; third, that in Rhode 
Island and New York the fares range from 2 cents to 2% 
cents, with a very high density of passenger traffic; that 
in West Virginia, Alabama, North Dakota and South Da- 
kota the fare for intrastate travel is 2144 cents; that in 
Maine, Massachusetts, Vermont, Connecticut and New 
Hampshire the state fare ranges from 2 cents to 4 cents; 
that in Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana, Wash- 
ington, Texas, Montana and more recently in Arkansas, by 
reason of injunctions of a Federa! court, the state fare is 
3 cents; that in the Carolinas, Georgia and Florida the fare 
is in no case less than 2% cents per mile, and that in Call- 
fornia, Colorado, Oregon, Utah, Idaho, Arizona, Wyoming 
and Nevada the range is from 3 cents to 6 cents. The 
appendix contains tables affording comparisons of fares, 
and of the relative density of population and traffic in 
the various regions compared. 

The conditions: on the roads in Missouri south of the 
Missouri River and in Kansas south of the Union Pacific 
Railroad from Kansas City to the Colorado state line are 
different from those on the roads north of that line. 

The carriers have failed to justify the increased 
bases of 2.5 cents and 3 cents per mile, but have justified 
an increase in the basis for interstate fares in the states 
of Illinois, Wisconsin, the upper peninsula of Michigan, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri north of the Missouri 
River from St. Louis to Kansas City, and Kansas on and 
north of the main line of the Union Pacific Railroad from 
Kansas City to the Colorado state line from 2 cents to 
2.4 cents per mile. 

The. carriers have justified an increase in the basis 
for interstate fares jn Missouri south of the Missouri River 
and in Kansas south of the main line of the Union Pacific 
Railroad from Kansas City to the Colorado state line from 


2 cents to 2.6.cents per mile. 

Proposed increases in fares from points within the 
territory primarily affected by these increases to points 
in the states east thereof, which may be arrived at by using 


the fares constructed on the bases herein found reasonable - 


within the territory within which such bases apply and the 
lawfully published and filed fares in the states east of 
the territory described, have been justified. 

Fares from points in the territory affected by these 
increases to points’ on the main lines of these carriers run- 
ning westerly toward -the Pacific Coast and southerly 
through Oklahoma and\Arkansas and states south and west 
thereof have not been justified in those instances where 
they are higher than would result by using the bases 
herein given for the territory herein described and a basis 
of 2% cents per mile in the states of North and South 
Dakota and a basis of 3.eénts per mile west and south 
of the. territory: described. 

It is proposed to increase the charges for 1,000-mile 
tickets in the territory north of the Missouri River in 
Missouri and on and north of the main line of the Union 
Pacific Railroad in Kansas from 2 cents to 2% cents per 
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mile and south of the line described to 2% cents per mile. 
These charges are lower per mile than the fares which we 
have found reasonable maxima and the increased charges 
are therefore justified. 

Where fares calculated on these bases come out an 
even one-half cent or over, the carriers may round up to 
an even cent; where the calculation makes them come 
under one-half cent, they are to discard the fraction and 
take the next lower whole cent. 

To avoid confusion an order will be entered requiring 
the cancellation of the suspended schedules and, following 
such cancellation, the respondents are hereby authorized to 
file new tariffs effective on or after December 29, 1915, 
on not less than five days’ notice to the Commission and 
to the public containing fares not exceeding those herein 
found to have been justified. 

Hall, Commissioner, dissents. 


Order. 

It is ordered, That the carriers respondent herein be, 
and they are hereby, notified and required, on or before 
January 15, 1916, to cancel the fares, charges, regulations, 
and practices specified in said orders of suspension. 

(Pages 47 to 70, inclusive, are devoted to anh appendix con- 
taining tables. Tables 24 to 42 are reproductions of that part 
of carriers’ Exhibit No. 1 (Witness Wetling) pertaining to Group 
I roads and supplementing those appearing in the text of the 
report. Tables 43 to 46 are reproduced from the exhibits of 
other witnesses. ) 


POMERENE BILL OF LADING BILL 





(Senator Pomerene has reintroduced his bill concerning bills 
of lading, and it now becomes Senate Bill No. 19, Sixty-fourth 
Congress, first session. Three sections of the old bill have been 
omitted in deference to the views of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and there are other more or less important changes 
in the measure. The bil] is herewith reproduced in full.) 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That bills of lading issued by any common 
carrier for the transportation of goods in any territory 
of the United States, or the District of Columbia, or from 
a place in a state to a place in a foreign country, or 
from a place in one state to a place in another state, or 
from a place in one state to a place in the same state 
through another state or foreign country, shall be gov- 
erned' by this act. 

Sec. 2. That a bill in which it is stated that the 
goods are consigned or destined to a specified person is 
a straight bill. 

Sec. 3. That a bill in which it is stated that the 
goods are consigned or destined to the order of any 
person named in such bill is an order biil. Any provision 
in such a bill or in any notice, contract, rule, regulation 
or tariff that it is non-negotiable shall be null and void 
and shall not affect its negotiability within the meaning 
of this act. 

Sec. 4. That order bills issued in a state for the 
transportation of goods to any place in the United States 
on the Continent of North America, except Alaska and 
Panama, shall not be issued in parts or sets... If so 
issued, the carrier issuing, them shall be liable for failure 
to deliver the goods described therein to anyone who 
purchases a part for value in good faith, even though the 
purchase be atfer the delivery of the goods by the carrier 
to a holder of one of the other parts: Provided, however, 
That nothing containéd in this section shall be interpreted 
or construed to forbid the issuing of order bills in parts 
or sets for such transportation of goods to Alaska, Pan- 
ama, Porto Rico, the Philippines, Hawaii, or foreign 
countries, or to impose the liabilities set forth in this 
section for so doing. 

Sec. 5. That when more than one order bill is issued 
in a state for the same goods to be transported to any 
place in the United States on the Continent of North 
America, except Alaska and Panama, the word “duplicate,” 
or some other word or words indicating that the document 
is not an original bill, shall be placed plainly upon the 
face of every such bill except the one first issued. A 
carrier shall be liable for the damage caused by his 
failure so to do to anyone who has purchased the bill for 
value in good faith as an original, even though the 
purchase be after the delivery of the goods by the car- 
rier to the holder of the original bill: Provided, however, 
That nothing contained in this section shall in such case 











for such transportation of goods to Alaska, Panama, Porto 
Rico, the Philippines, Hawaii, or foreign countries be 
interpreted or construed so as to require the placing 
of the word “duplicate” thereon, or to impose the lia- 
bilities set forth in this section for failure so to do. 

Sec. 6. That a straight bill shall have placed plainly 
upon its face by the carrier issuing it “non-negotiable” 
or “not negotiable.” 

This section shall not apply, however, to memoranda 
or acknowledgments of an informal character. 

Sec. 7. That the insertion in an order bill of the 
name of a person to be notified of the arrival of the goods 
shall not limit the negotiability of the bill or constitute 
notice to a purchaser thereof of any rights or equities of 
such person in the goods. 

Sec. 8. That a carrier, in the absence of some lawful 
excuse, is bound to deliver goods upon a demand made 
either by the consignee named in the bill for the goods 
or, if the bill is an order bill, by the holder thereof, if 
such a demand is acompanied by— 

(a) An offer in good faith to satisfy the carrier’s 
lawful lien upon the goods; 

(b) An order in good faith to surrender, properly 
indorsed, the bill which was issued for the ‘goods, if the 
bill is an order bill; and 

(c) A readiness and willingness to sign, when the 
goods are delivered, an acknowledgment that they have 
been delivered, if such signature is requested by the 
carrier. 

In case the earrier refuses or fails to deliver the 
goods, in compliance with a demand by the consignee 
or holder so accompanied, the burden shall be upon the 
carrier to establish the existence of a lawful excuse for 
such refusal or failure. 

Sec. 9. That a carrier is justified, subject to the 
provisions of the three following sections, in delivering 
goods to one who is— 

(a) A person lawfully entitled to the possession of 
the goods, or 

(b) The consignee named in a straight bill for the 
goods, or 

(c) A person in possession of an order bill for the 
goods, by the terms of which the goods are deliverable 
to his order; or which has been indorsed to him, or in 
blank by the consignee, or by the mediate or immediate 
indorsee of the consignee. 

Sec. 10. That where a carrier delivers goods to one 
who is not lawfully entitled to the possession of them, the 
carrier shall be liable to anyone having a right of prop- 
erty or possession in the goods if he delivered the goods 
otherwise than as authorized by subdivisions (b) and (c) 
of the preceding section; and, though he delivered the 
goods as authorized by either of said subdivisions, he 
shall be so liable if prior to such delivery he— 

(a) Had been requested, by or on behalf of a person 
having a right of property or possession in the goods, not 
to make such delivery, or 

(b) Had information at the time of the delivery that 
it was to a person not lawfully entitled to the possession 
of the goods. 

Such request or information, to be effective within 
the meaning of this section, must be given: to an officer 
or agent of the carrier, the actual or apparent scope of 
whose duties includes action upon such a request or 
information, and must be given in time to enable the 
officer or agent to whom it is given,. acting with reason- 
able diligence, to stop delivery of the goods. 


Sec. 11. That except as provided in section twenty- 
six, and except when compelled by legal process, if a 
carrier: delivers goods for which an order bill had been 
issued, the negotiation of which would transfer the right 
to the possession of the goods, and fails to take up and 
cancel the bill, such carrier shall be liable for failure to 
deliver the goods to anyone who for value and in pood 
faith purchases such bill, whether such purchaser ac- 
quired title to the bill before or after the delivery of 
the goods by the carrier and notwithstanding delivery 
was made to the person entitled thereto. 

Sec. 12. That except as provided in section twenty- 
six, and except when compelled by legal process, if a 
earrier delivers part of the goods for which an order 
bill had been issued and fails either— 

(a) To take up and cancel the bill, or 

(b) To place plainly upon it a statement that a 
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December 18, 1915 


portion of the goods has been delivered with a descrip- 
tion which may be in general terms either of the goods 
or packages that have been:-so delivered or of the goods 
or packages which still remain in the carrier’s possession, 
he shall be liable for failure to deliver all the goods 
specified in the bill to.anyone who.for value and in good 
faith purchase it, whether such purchaser acquired title 
to it before or after the delivery of any portion of the 
goods by the carrier, and notwithstanding such delivery 
was made to the person entitled thereto. 

Sec. 13. That any alteration, addition, or erasure in 
a bill after its issue without authority from the carrier 
issuing the same, either in writing or noted on the bill, 
shall be void, whatever be the nature and purpose of the 
change, and the bill shall be enforceable according to its 
original tenor. 

Sec. 14. That where an order bill has been lost, 
stolen, or destroyed a court of competent jurisdiction may 
order the delivery of the goods upon satisfactory proof 
of such loss or destruction; and upon the giving of a bond, 
with sufficient surety, to be approved by the court, to 
protect the carrier or any person injured by such delivery 
from any liability or loss incurred by reason of the origi- 
nal bill remaining outstanding, the court may also in its 
discretion order. the payment of the carrier’s reasonable 
costs and counsel fees. 

The delivery of the goods under an order of the_ 
court, as provided in this section, shall not relieve the 
carrier from liability to a person to whom the order bill 
has been or shall be negotiated for value without notice 
of the proceedings or of the delivery of the goods. 

Sec. 15. That a bill, upon the face of which the word 
“duplicate” or some other word or words indicating that 
the document is not an original bill is placed, plainly 
shall impose upon the carrier issuing the same the lia- 
bility of one who represents and warrants that such bill 
is an accurate copy of an original bill properly issued, but 
no other liability. 

Sec. 16. That no title to goods or right to their 
possession asserted by a carrier for his own benefit shall 
excuse him from liability for refusing to deliver the goods 
according to the terms of a bill issued for them, unless 
such title or right is derived directly or indirectly from 
a transfer made by the consignor or consignee after the 
shipment, or from the carrier's lien. 

Sec. 17. That if more than one person claim the 
title or possession of goods, the carrier may require all 
known claimants to interplead, either as a defense to an 
action brought against him for non-delivery of the goods 
or as an original suit, whichever is appropriate. 


Sec. 18. That if some one other than the consignee 
or the person in posession of the bill has a claim to the 
title or possesion of the goods, and the carrier has 
information of such claim, the carrier shall be excused 
from liability for refusing to deliver the goods, either 
to the consignee or person in possession of the bill or to 
the adverse claimant, until the carrier has had a reason- 
able time to ascertain the validity of the adverse claim 
or to bring legal proceedings to compel. all claimants to 
interplead. 

Sec. 19. That except as provided in the two pre- 
ceding sections, and in section nine, no right or title of 
a third person, unless enforced by legal process, shall 
be a defense to an action brought by the-consignee of a 
straight bill or by the holder of an order bill against 
the carrier for failure to deliver the goods on demand. 

Sec. 20. That when goods are loaded by a carrier 
such earrier shall count the packages of goods, if pack- 
age freight, and ascertain the kind and quantity if bulk 
freight, and such carrier shall not, in such cases, insert 
in the bill of lading or in any notice, receipt, contract, 
rule, regulation, or tariff, “Shipper’s weight, load and 
count,” or other words of like purport, indicating that 
the goods were loaded by the shipper and the description 
of them made by him. If so inserted, contrary to the 
provisions of this section, said words shall be treated as 
null and void and as if not inserted therein. 

Sec. 21. That when goods are loaded by a shipper, at 
a place where the carrier maintains an agency, such Car- 
rier shall, on written request of such shipper, and when 
given a reasonable opportunity by the shipper so to do, 
count the packages of goods if package freight and ascer- 
tain the kind and quantity of bulk freight, within a rea- 
sonable time, after such written request, and such carrier 
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shall not, in such casés, insert in the bill of lading, or 
in any notice, receipt, contract, rule, regulation, or tariff, 
“Shipper’s weight, load and count,” or other words of 
like purport indicating that the goods were’ loaded by 
the shipper and the description of them made by him. 
If so inserted, contrary to the provisions of this‘ section, 
said words shall be treated as null and void and as if not 
inserted therein. 

Sec. 22. That if a bill of lading has been issued by 
a carrier or on his behalf by an agent or employe the 
scope of whose actual or apparent authority includes the 
issuing of bills of lading, the carrier shall be liable to (a) 
the consignee named in a straight bill or (b) the holder 
of an order bill, who has given value in good faith, rely- 


ing upon the description therein of the goods, for damages ° 


caused by the non-receipt by the carrier of all or part 
of the goods or their failure to correspond with the de- 
scription thereof in the bill at the time of its issue. 

Sec. 23. That if goods are delivered to a carrier by 
the owner or by a person whose act in conveying the 
title to them to a purchaser for value in good faith would 
bind the owner, and an order bill is issued for them, they 
cannot thereafter, while in the possession of the carrier, 
be attached by garnishment or otherwise, or be levied 
upon under an execution unless the bill be first sur- 
rendered to tke carrier or its negotiation enjoined. The 
carrier shall in no such case be compelled to deliver the 
actual possession of the goods until the bill is surrendered 
to him or impounded by the court. 

Sec. 24. That a creditor whose debtor is the owner 
of an order bill shall be entitled to such aid from courts 
of appropriate jurisdiction by injunction and otherwise 
in attaching such bill or in satisfying the claim by means 
thereof as is allowed at law or in equity in regard to 
property which cannot readily be attached or levied upon 
by ordinary legal process. 

Sec. 25. That if an order bill is issued the carrier 
shall have no lien on the goods therein mentioned except 
for charges on those goods for freight, storage, demur- 
rage and terminal charges, and expenses necessary for 
the preservation of the goods or incident to their trans- 
portation subsequent to the date of the bill, unless the 
bill expressly enumerates other charges for which a lien 
is claimed. In such case there shall also be a lien for 
the charges enumerated so far as they are allowed by 
law and the contract between the consignor and the 
carrier. 


Sec. 26. That after goods have been lawfully sold 
to satisfy a carrier’s lien, or because they have not been 
claimed, or because they are perishable or hazardous, the 
carrier shall not thereafter be liable for failure to deliver 
the goods themselves to the consignee or owner of the 
goods, or to a holder of the bill given for the goods when 
they were shipped, even if such bill be an order bill. 

Sec. 27. That an order bill may be negotiated by 
delivery where, by the terms of the bill, the carrier un- 
dertakes to deliver the goods to the order of a specified 
person, and such person or a subsequent indorsee of the 
bill has indorsed it in blank. 

Sec. 28. That an order bill may be negotiated by 
the indorsement of the person to whose order the goods 
are deliverable by the tenor of the bill. Such indorse- 
ment may be in blank or to a specified person. If in- 
dorsed to a specified person, it may be negotiated again 
by the indorsement of such person in blank or to an- 
other specified person. Subsequent negotiation may be 
made in like manner. 

Sec. 29. That a bill may be transferred by the holder 
by delivery, accompanied with an agreement, express or 
implied, te transfer the title to the bill or to the goods 
represented thereby. A straight bill cannot be negotiated, 
and the indorsement of such a bill gives the transferee 
no additional right. 

Sec. 30. That an order bill may be negotiated by 
any person in possession of the same, however such pos- 
session may have been acquired, if by the terms of the 
bill the carrier undertakes to deliver the goods to the 
order of such person, or if at the time of negotiation 
the bill is in such form that it may be negotiated by 
delivery. 

Sec. 31. That a person to whom an order bill has 
been duly negotiated acquires thereby— 

(a) Such title to the goods as the person nego- 
tiating the bill to him had or had ability to convey to 
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a purchaser in good faith for value, and also such title 
to the goods as the consignee and consignor had or had 
ae to convey to a purchaser in good faith for value; 
an 

(b) The direct obligation of the carrier to hold pos- 
session of the goods for him according to the terms of 
the bill as fully as if the carrier had contracted directly 
with him. 

Sec. 32. That a person to whom a bill has been 
transferred, but not negotiated, acquires thereby as against 
the transferor the title to the goods, subject to the terms 
of any agreement with the transferor. If the bill is a 
straight bill such person also acquires the right to notify 
the carrier of the transfer to him of such bill and thereby 
to become the direct obligee of whatever obligations the 
carrier owed to the transferor of the bill immediately 
before the notification. 

Prior to the™notification of the carrier by the trans- 
feror or transferee of a straight bill the title of the 
transferee to the goods and the right to acquire the obli- 
gation of the carrier may be defeated by garnishment 
or by attachment or execution upon the goods by a creditor 
of the transferor, or by a notification to the’ carrier by 
the transferor or a subséquent purchaser from the trans- 
feror of a subsequent sale of the goods by the transferor. 

A carrier has not received notification within the 
meaning of this section unless an officer or agent of the 
carrier, the actual or apparent scope of whose duties 
includes action upon such a. notification, has been notified; 
and no notification shall be effective until the officer or 
agent to whom it is given has had time, with the exercise 
of reasonable diligence, to communicate with the agent 
or agents having actual possession or control of the goods. 

Sec. 33. That where an order bill is transferred for 
value by delivery, and the indorsement of the transferor 
is essential for negotiation, the transferee acquires a right 
against the transferor to compel him to indorse the bill, 
unless a contrary intention appears. The negotiation shall 
take effect as of the time when the indorsement is actually 
made. This obligation may be specifically enforced. 

Sec. 34. That a person who negotiates or transfers 
for value a bill by indorsement or delivery, unless a con- 
trary intention appears, warrants— 

(a) That the bill is genuine; 

(b) That he has a legal right to transfer it; 

(c) That he has knowledge of no fact which would 
impair the validity or worth of the bill; 

(d) That he has a right to transfer the title to the 
goods, and that the goods are merchantable or fit for a 
particular purpose whenever such warranties would have 
been implied if the contract of the parties had been to 
transfer without a bill the goods represented thereby. 

Sec. 35. That the indorsement of a bill shall not 
make the indorser liable for any failure on the part of 
the carrier or previous indorsers of the bill to fulfill their 
respective obligations. 


Sec. 36. That a mortgagee or pledgee or other holder 
of a bill for security who in good faith demands or re- 
ceives payment of the debt for which such bill is security, 
whether. from a party to a draft drawn for such debt 
or from any other person, shall not be deemed by so doing 
to represent or warrant the genuineness of such bill or 
the quantity or quality of the goods therein described. 

Sec. 37. That the validity of the negotiation of a bill 
is not impaired by the fact that such negotiation was a 
breach of duty on the part of the person making the 
negotiation, or by the fact that the owner of the bill was 
deprived of the possession of the same by fraud, accident, 
mistake, duress, loss, theft or conversion, if the person 
to whom the bill was negotiated, or a person to whom 
the bill was subsequently negotiated, gave value therefor 
in good faith, without notice of the breach of duty, or 
fraud, accident, mistake, duress, loss, theft or conversion. 

Sec. 28. That where a person, having sold, mortgaged 
or pledged goods which are in a carrier’s possession and 
for which an order bill has been issued, or having sold, 
mortgaged or pledged the order bill representing such 
goods, continues in possession of the order bill, the sub- 
sequent negotiation thereof by that person under any 
sale, pledge or other disposition thereof to any person 
receiving the same in good faith, for value and without 
notice of the previous sale, shall have the same effect 
as if the first purchaser of the goods or bill had expressly 
authorized the subsequent negotiation. 
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Sec. 39. That where an order bill has been issued 
for goods no seller’s lien or right of stoppage in transitu 
shall defeat the rights of any purchaser for value in good 
faith to whom such bill has been negotiated, whether 
such negotiation be prior or subsequent to the notifica- 
tion to the carrier who issued such bill of the seller’s 
claim to a lien or right of stoppage in transitu. Nor shall 
the carrier be obliged to deliver or justified in delivering 
the goods to an unpaid seller unless such bill is first 
surrendered for cancellation. 


Sec. 40. That, except as provided in section thirty- 
nine, nothing in this act shall limit the rights and remedies 
of a mortgagee or lien holder whose mortgage or lien 
on goods would be valid, apart from this act, as against 
one who for value and in good faith purchased from the 
owner, immediately prior to the time of their delivery 
to the carrier, the goods which are subject to the mort- 
gage or lien and obtained possession of them. 


Sec. 41. That any person who, knowingly, or with 
intent to defraud, falsely makes, alters, forges, counter- 
feits, prints or photographs any bill of lading, or with like 
intent utters or publishes as true and genuine any such 
falsely altered, forged, counterfeited, falsely printed or 
photographed bill of lading, knowing it to be falsely 
altered, forged, counterfeited, falsely printed or photo- 
graphed, or aids in making, altering, forging, counterfeit- 
ing, printing or photographing, or uttering or publishing 
the same, or issues or aids in issuing or procuring the 
issue of, or negotiates or transfers for value a bill which 
contains a false statement as to the receipt of the goods, 
or as to any other matter, or who, with intent to defraud, 
violates, or fails to comply with, or aids in any violation 
of, or failure to comply with any provision of this act, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction, 
shall be punished for each offense by imprisonment not 
exceeding five years, or by a fine not exceeding $5,000, 
or both. 


Sec. 42. That in any case not provided for in this 
act the rules of law and equity, including the law mer- 
chant, shall govern. 


Sec. 43. First. That in this act, unless the context 
or subject matter otherwise requires-— 


“Action” includes counterclaim, setoff and suit in 
equity. 
“Bill” means bill of lading governed by this act. 


“Consignee” means the person named in the bill as 
the person to whom delivery of the goods is to be made. 


“Consignor” means the person named in the bill as 
the person from whom the goods have been received for 
shipment. 


“Goods” means merchandise or chattels in course of 
transportation or which have been or are about to be 
transported. 

“Holder” of a bill means a person who has both 
actual possession of such bill and a right of property 
therein. 

“Order” means an order by indorsement on the bill. 

“Owner” does not include mortgagee or pledgee. 

“Person” includes a corporation or partnership, or 
two or more persons having a joint or common interest. 

To “purchase” includes to take as mortgagee and to 
take as pledgee. 

“Purchaser” includes mortgagee and pledgee. 

“State” includes any territory, district, insular pos- 
session, or isthmian possession. 

Second. A thing is done “in good faith” within the 
meaning of this act when it is in fact done honestly, 
whether it be done negligently or not. 

Sec. 44. That the provisions of this act do not apply 
to bills made and delivered prior to the taking effect 
thereof. 

Sec. 45. That the provisions and each part thereof 
and the sections and each part thereof of this act are 
independent and severable, and the declaring of any pro- 
vision or part thereof, or provisions or part thereof, or 
section or part thereof, or sections or part thereof, un- 
constitutional shall not impair or render unconstitutional 
any other provision or part thereof, or section or part 
thereof. 

Sec. 46. That this act shall take effect and be in 
force on and after the first day of January next after its 
passage. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System. published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1915, by West Publishing Co.) . 


CARRIAGE OF GOODS. 
Delivery to Carrier: 

(Dist. Ct. of Apps., Ninth Circuit.) The agent of 
the defendant carrier notified a Swiss shipper that a 
vessel connecting with defendant’s railroad would leave 
Antwerp on June 5, and requested him to forward the 
shipment to arrive in that port not later than May 30, 
which he did. The vessel not then being ready to 
receive the shipment, defendant’s agent directed that 
the property should be stored in the government ware- 
house, the shipment being sent through Belgium in 
bond without payment of duty. Thereafter defendant’s 
agent secured a permit for the removal of the goods, 
but they were destroyed in the government warehouse 
before removal. Held, that the goods had been delivered 
and accepted by defendant as .a carrier for immediate 
transportation, and it was liable for their loss, this not 
being a case of where property is in the custody of 
law by reason oz stoppage for inspection by customs 
officials, defendant’s agent having power to have imme- 
diately loaded the property or to have paid the duty 
and kept it in his custody outside of the government 


~ warehouse.—Canadian Pac. Ry. Co. vs. Wieland, 226 


Fed., 670. 
CHARGES AND LIEN. 


Excessive Charges: 

(Sup. Ct. of South Dakota.) In an action to re- 
cover excessive freight charges, where neither party 
attempts to show the reasonableness or unreasonable- 
ness of the rate per se, under Laws, 1911, c. 207, 22, 
providing that the burden of proving its rates reason- 
able when attacked shall be upon the carrier, and mak- 
ing evidence of the lowest prevailing rate for similar 
service elsewhere prima facie evidence of a reasonable 
rate, the parties may adduce comparative evidence of 
other rates on the question of reasonableness.—Turner 
Creamery Co. vs. Chicago, M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 154 
N. W., 819. 


A through rate for the carriage of milk between 
certain points which exceeds the total of local ‘rates 
over the same line and distance is an unreasonable 
rate.—Id. 

In the absence of showing to the contrary, a rate 
for the carriage of freight over a distance of 360 miles 
which exceeds the rate for 530 miles is unreason- 
able.—Id. 

Evidence held to show charges for carriage of milk 
between certain points to be unreasonable.—Id. 

Where carriage charges are found to be excessive, 
the amount of recovery is the excess over a reasonable 
charge, and not the difference between the excessive 
charge and the total of local rates between the same 
points.—Id. 

Although carriage charges are excessive, the plain- 
tiff, seeking to recover the amount of the excess, can- 
not recover in the absence of positive showing of dam- 
age.—Id. 

Evidence held to show damage to plaintiff seeking 
to recover excessive charges paid, so as to entitle him 
to recover.—Id. 

Although plaintiff has an adequate remedy at law, 





he may proceed to recover excessive freight charges 
paid under Laws, 1911, ¢c, 207, providing that any person 


or corporation may complain of violation of the act by 


a common carrier by applying to the Board of Railway 
Commissioners on a petition which shall state the facts 
and allege the damages, and that it shall then be the 
duty of the board to investigate the matters complained 
of.—Id. 

Although the Board of Railroad Commissioners has 
no power to enforce its orders, that fact does not imply 
denial of its power to make an order, which is ex- 
pressly given it by Laws, 1911, c. 207, 18, providing 
that after investigation the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners, when it appears to its satisfaation that there 
has been a violation of the statute, shall make a re- 
port and order thereon.—Id. 

Jurisdiction: 

(Circuit Ct. of Apps., Third Circuit.) The question 
of the construction of a rule of an express company 
providing for aggregating weights, to determine whether 
the company has been paid excessive charges, does not 
rest solely within the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, but the District Court has juris- 
diction. in an action by a. shipper to recover alleged 
Overpayments.—Barrett vs.. Gimbel Bros., Inc., 226 Fed., 
624. 

Orders of Railway Commissioners: 

(Sup. Ct., South Dakota.) Laws, 1911, c. 207, 18, 19, 
providing that the Board of Railway Commissioners 
may make an order after investigation, which shall be 
final, unless appealed from to the Circuit Court, is not 
in violation of the Const. U. A. Amend. 14 and Const. 
S. D., Art. 6, 2, 6, prohibiting depriving of the defendant 
of his property without due process of law, for the 
only method of enforcement of the order of the board 
is by a separate action in court, and thus due process 
of law is obtained—Turner Creamery Co. vs. Chicago, 
M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 154 N. W., 819. 

Laws, 1911, c. 207, 17, making the findings of the 
Board. of Railway Commissioners on complaint to it 
prima facie evidence in a subsequent appeal to the 
Circuit Court, does not violate Const. U. S. Amend. 14 
and Const. S. D., Art. 6, 2, 6, guaranteeing a trial by 
jury to all persons by denying fhe right to a trial by 
jury, since the commission’s order can only be enforced 
by suit in which a jury trial may be had.—Id. 

Rates: . 

(Circuit Ct. of Apps., Third Circuit.) An express 
company’s rule that two. or more packages forwarded 
by one shipper at the same time to one consignee at 
one address must be charged for on the aggregate 
weight, provided that any of the packages weighing less 
than 20 pounds each shall be charged for as weighing 
20 pounds each, restricts aggregation to instances where 
one shipper forwards several packages at the same 
time, and permits aggregation in such cases without re- 
gard to the amount of the merchandise rate established 
by the company as the basis for rates on all classes of 
articles transported.—Barrett vs. Gimbel Bros., Inc., 226 
Fed., 623. 

The provision in an express company’s rule for 
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aggregating weights and the charge on the aggregated 
weight that, where the merchandise rate per 100 pounds 
is $1.50 or more, two or more packages. forwarded by 
the same company from the same city or town on the 
same date to one consignee at one address must be 
charged for on the aggregate weight, if a lower charge | 
is thereby made, to cases where several shippers for- 
ward two or more packages on the same date, resulting 
in a lower charge, but restricts the rule of aggregating 
weights to cases where the merchandise rate per 100 
pounds is $1.50 or more—TId. 

An express company’s rule that, where the basic 
merchandise rate per 100 pounds is $1.50 or more, two 
or more packages forwarded by the same company from 
the same city on the same date to one consignee at 
one address, whether from one or more than one 
shipper, must be charged for on the aggregate weight, 
if a lower charge is made thereby, and that, where the 
basic rate is less than $1.50, the aggregate charge on 
shipments from more than one shipper to one consignee 
forwarded from the same point on the same date must 
not be more than where the rate is $1.50, deals with 
two distinct situations, the first part of the rule dealing 
with aggregate weights, and the last with charges, and 
several packages shipped by several consignors between 
points at which the basic rate is $1.50 or more must 
be aggregated, if the charge thereby made is lower 
than the total of the graduated charges for the pack- 
ages under the general merchandise rates,’ and where 
the basic rate is less than $1.50 the aggregate charges 
On non-aggregated shipments must not be more than 
where the rate is $1.50, and the last provision of the 
rule fixes a maximum aggregated charge on non-aggre- 
gated weights of packages where the basic rate is less 
than $1.50, and the maximum charge is so fixed that 
the aggregate charges on non-aggregated packages shall 
not exceed the charge on aggregated packages shipped 
under the rate of $1.50 or more, thereby preventing a 
higher charge for a short haul than is demanded for 
the same gross weight on a long haul.—Id. 

(Sup. Co. of South Dakota.) Evidence that express 
rates on milk between certain points are higher than 
the carrier’s rates between the same points does not 
establish the reasonableness of the carrier’s rates, where 
it does not appear that the service rendered is the same. 
—Turner Creamery Co. vs. Chicago, M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 
154 N. W., 819. 


TRANSPORTATION AND DELIVERY BY CARRIER. 


G.. & Bas 

(Kansas City Court of Appeals, Mo.) A shipment 
of liquor by an express company “C. O. D.”’ means that 
the purchase price of liquor shall be collected by the 
company from the consignee upon delivery.—-Danciger 
et al. vs. Amer. Express Co., 179 S. W., 797. 

An express company is not required by its common 
law duty to receive, transport and deliver packages 
C. O. D., as the duty of making such delivery arises 
solely by private contract.—Id. 

Cc. O. D.—Police Regulation: 

(Kansas City Court of Appeals, Mo.) An express 
company which by temporary order of the United States 
Circuit Court has been compelled by plaintiffs to accept 
their shipments of liquor C. O. D., which delivery was 
subsequently declared unlawful without license taxes, 
liability to penalties, ete., by a valid statutory regula- 
tion, was thereby excused from refusing to deliver on 
Cc. O. D, terms, as in such case the executory feature 
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of its contract was annulled.—(Danciger et al. vs. Ameri- 
can Express Co., 179 Southwestern, 797.) 

A shipper of intoxicating liquors for delivery C. O. D. 
by an express company compelled to make such delivery, 
under a temporary order of mandatory injunction from 
a United States Circuit Court, acquired no vested rights 
under the order, as the right to have the express com- 
pany collect was a right arising solely through private 
contract.—Id. 

The traffic in intoxicating liquors doés not stand 
upon the same basis as other commercial occupations, 
but derives its authority not from natural right, but 
only from statute, and a shipper’s right to an express 
company’s provisions of its contract to deliver intoxi- 
cating liquors C. O. D. is always subject to the police 
power of the state by regulation, restriction or prohibi- 
tion.—Id. 

Conversion: 

(Kansas City Court of Appeals, Mo.) An express 
company receiving shipments of intoxicating: liquors to 
consignees in another state,and which refused to deliver 
them there because of its laws regulating the delivery 
of intoxicating liquors, was bound to return the pack- 
ages to the shipper, and its failure to do so was a 
breach of contract, giving the shipper the right to sue 
for a conversion.—(Danciger et al. vs. American Ex- 
press Co., 179 Southwestern, 806.) 

Where plaintiff partnership made a large number of 
shipments of intoxicating liquors by defendant express 
company by separate contracts for each shipment, plain- 
tiff’s recovery in an action for the conversion of part 
of the shipments was no bar to a subsequent action for 
the conversion of the other shipments, because of a lack 
of identity and of subject matter and demand in the 
two actions.—Id. . 
Injunction: 

(Kansas City Court of Appeals, Mo.) The United 
States Circuit Court entering a temporary order requir- 
ing an express company to make C..O. D. deliveries of 
intoxicating liquor to consignees, in force only “until 
the further order of the court,’ had inherent power at 
any time to vacate or set aside the order.—(Danciger 
et al. vs. American Express Co., 179 Southwestern, 797.) 

A shipper of intoxicating liquors was not entitled 
to an order of the United States Circuit Court requiring 
a C. O. D. delivery or to any rights .thereunder, since 
it was a compelling of the express company to contract 
against its will in regard to matters having nothing to 
do with its duty as a common carrier.—lId. 


An express company which had received packages 
of intoxicating liquor for C. O. D. delivery under the 
compulsion of an injunction order issued out of the 
United States Circuit Court, on the subsequent enact- 
ment of a law making C. O. D. deliveries unlawful 
without license taxes, etc., might call the court’s atten- 
tion to the fact, and was not required to complete its 
executory contract by a violation of the law and to 
trust to the preliminary order or to the shipper’s bond 
or supposed personal solvency to indemnify it from loss 
by reason of violating the law.—Id. 

Sufficiency: 

(Kansas City Court of Appeals, Missouri.) Where it 
was the practice of a railroad company to deliver goods 
only to those teamsters of a transfer company who had 
a freight sheet signed by certain officers of the transfer 
company, whose signatures were kept by the railroad 
company for comparison, the railroad company was not 
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liable for goods delivered to a teamster who converted 
them, where he was, in fact, authorized to receive them, 
though his freight sheet was not properly signed.— 
(Parker-Gordon Cigar Co. vs. Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. 
Co., 179 Southwestern, 785.) 


LOSS OR INJURY TO GOODS. 
Burden of Proof: 

(Supreme Court of Oklahoma.) Where the shipper 
shows damage resulting from an accident which, with 
the exercise of ordinary diligence, does not ordinarily 
happen, by which damage is produced, he makes out a 
case of prima facie negligence. So, where the car in 
which the property is being transported from one state 
to another leaves the track while in transit, and turns 
over, by which the property is injured, it is prima facie 
evidence of negligence; but this rule does not apply 
as between master and servant.—(Missouri, O. & G. Ry. 
Co. vs. French, 152 Pacific, 591.) 

Measure of Damages: 

(Circuit Court of Apps., Ninth Circuit.) In an 
action brought against the carrier at the point of desti- 
nation for the loss of goods destroyed .after acceptance 
at the place of shipment, the measure of damages is 
properly the value of the goods at destination.—(Can- 
adian Pac. Ry. Co. vs. Wieland, 226 Federal, 670.) 
Seized Under Legal Process: 


(Kansas City Court of Appeals, Mo.) The strict 
rule of the common law whereby a carrier could not 
escape liability for failure to deliver goods received for 
carriage, except by showing that such failure was 
caused by the act of God or the public enemy, has been 
modified so as to excuse the carrier from liability 
where the goods have been taken from his possession 
by process of law, without any fraud, collusion or con- 
sent on its part, by an officer of the law acting under 
authority apparently valid on its face, and when it 
notifies the consignor of such seizure.—(Danciger et al. 
vs. Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 179 Southwestern, 800.) 

The notice which a carrier is required to give to 
the consignor of goods which have been taken from its 
possession by process of law is to enable the consignor 
to protect his interest, and was satisfied by a notice 
given shortly after the property was taken, when, under 
the circumstances, no notice could possibly have given 
the consignor an opportunity to protect himself.—Ed. 

Where an officer of the United States Indian Service 
engaged in the suppression of the liquor traffic took 


intoxicating liquors from defendant’s possession at its , 


station in Kansas, near the “Indian country” in Okla- 
homa, the carrier could not be held liable to the shipper 
for its loss, where the officer had authority to seize the 
goods, even .-though he thereafter destroyed them, since 
his act in destroying them was his own act, with which 
the carrier had nothing to do.—ld. 

Where an officer of the United States Indian Service, 
under the statute and his commission, had apparent au- 
thority to take from a carrier’s possession liquors which 
he suspected were to be introduced into the Indian 
territory, the carrier, as against the consignor suing 
for their loss, was not bound to construe the statute, 
nor foresee a subsequent ruling that the officer had no 
real authority to act outside his territory.—Id. 

In such case the carrier’s agent was not required 
to resist the officer’s taking and attempt to decide the 
question of law himself, since the officer’s apparent 
authority to take the liquor was the highest-form of vis 
major; and, at any rate, his failure to resist could not 
be taken as a consent to the taking.—Id. 
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Warehouseman: 

(Kansas City Ct. of Apps.) When a shipment ar- 
rives on time, and the transit is ended, and the carrier 
puts the goods in its warehouse to await delivery to 
the consignee, its liability as carrier ceases, although 
no notice is given to the consignee, and it is there- 
after liable only as a warehouseman; but the liability 
of a carrier does not cease immediately upon the prompt 
arrival of goods at its destination, but only after the 
lapse of a reasonable time for their removal by the 
consignee, and the time when the liability as carrier 
ceases may depend upon special contracts or local cus- 
tom.—Danciger et al. vs. Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 
179 S. W., 800. 

Where the consignees of shipments of intoxicating 
liquors which arrived at defendant’s station at C on 
August 21 and 22 did not live at C, the reasonable time 
allowed the consignees before’liability as carrier ceased 
had not elapsed when a federal officer seized the liquor 
on August 22 and 23.—Id. 


LIMITATION OF LIABILITY. 


Carmack Amendment: 


(Sup. Ct. of Okla.) Where, in an interstate ship- 


ment, the initial carrier issues a bill of lading, con- 
necting carriers over whose line the shipment passes 
on the way to its destination cannot enter into new con- 
tracts with the shipper, by which the liability of such 
carrier is lessened in case of damage to the property 
so being carried over its line as a link in the interstate 
transportation.—Missouri, O. *& G. Ry. Co. vs. French, 
152 Pac., 591. 


By the Carmack Amendment to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act (Act. Cong. Feb. 4, 1887, c. 104, 20, 24 Stat. 
386), as amended by Act of June 29, 1906, c. 3591, 7, 34, 
Stat. 595 (U. S. Comp. St., 1913, 8592, pars. 11, 12), 


Congress has relieved carriers of interstate shipments 


from liability of insurers, as it was at common law, and 
the liability imposed on such carriers is limited to any 
loss, injury or damage caused by it, or by a succeeding 
carrier to whom the property may be delivered, and 
plainly implies some default in it, some negligence on 
the part of the initial carrier or some connecting line 
over which ‘the property is transported.—Id. 

Evidence: 


(Sup. Ct. of Kan.) The plaintiff shipped certain 
household goods, total weight 2,200 pounds, from North 
Platte, Neb., to Kansas City, Kan., over defendant’s rail- 
road, signing a bill of lading which contained the pro- 
vision, “Owner’s risk, value $10 a hundredweight.” A 
piano included in the shipment was damaged, and in 
the admission of evidence and in the instructions the 
theory of market, instead of actual, value was followed. 
Held, error; but, as the competent evidence warranted 
the amount allowed by the jury, the error is not such 
as to justify a reversal—Collins vs. Union Pac. R. Co., 
152 Pac., 649. 

The Insurer: 

(Sup. Ct. of Okla.) So, where in an action for in- 
jury to property carried in interstate commerce, the 
court charged thai the carrier was liable as an insurer, 
held reversible error.—Mo., O. & G. Ry. Co. vs. French, 
152 Pac., 591. . 

Validity: 

(Sup. Ct. of Oklahoma.) An interstate carrier may, 
by fair, open and reasonable agreement, limit the amount 
recoverable by the shipper in case of injury to the 
property being transported to an agreed value, made for 
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the purpose of obtaining a lower of two legal rates, 
proportioned to the amount of the risk, but it cannot 
by such contract divest itself of the obligations of a 
common carrier and change itself into a forwarder 
only.—Mo., O. & G. Ry. Co. vs. French, 152 Pac., 591. 
Valuation: 

(Sup. Ct. of Kansas.) The shipment included a 
rug worth $21, but weighing less than 100 pounds. No 
separate release or contract of valuation aside from the 
bill of lading was signed by the shipper. Two rates 
were in force, the one charged on the basis of a valua- 
tion named in the bill of lading, and a higher one in 
case the valuation was not limited. Held, that the plain- 
tiff can recover only for the weight of the rug at $10 
a hundred pounds, and that, having signed the bill of 
lading containing the valuation, he is presumed to have 
known the rates in force, and is bound by the one 
named in the bill of lading.—Collins vs. Union Pac. R. 
Co., 152 Pac., 649. 


DEMURRAGE RULES CHANGES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The American Railway Association has formally ad- 
vised the Commission that it intends taking up the ques- 
tion of making changes in the demurrage rules with ship- 
pers before filing any tariffs looking to advances in 
demurrage and storage rates or changes the effect of 
which would be to release equipment. A. R. Hale, as 
the representative. of the association, several days ago 
had an informal talk with Commissioner Clark, at which 
time he asked whether it would be possible to obtain 
permission to put into effect tariffs making changes in 
the demurrage rates and rules, on less than statutory 
notice. 

The proposition was so coldly received that the sub- 
ject was not pursued beyond the inquiry stage. The 
Commissioners, informally, told Chairman McCain, some 
time before the inquiry about demurrage was made, that 
the Commission would not give short notice permission 
with respect to changes in the grain storage rules pro- 
posed at the time the Lackawanna placed an embargo 
on export grain. The two matters are so closely related 
that, if the carriers ever bring them formally before the 
Commission, they will be considered together. 

The fundamental idea in the proposals is that if the 
shipper who detains a car beyond the free time is 
made to smart for his delay he will see to it that there 
is no delay. The general idea has been that there 
should be a reduction in the free time for export freight 
at the ports and a progressive scale of charges for de- 
murrage. There is no proposition to change the general 
rule of 48 hours’ free time. The proposition is that 
after the expiration of five days from the time of set- 
ting a car the demurrage charge of $1 a day shall 
increase to $3, and then, after two or three days at that 
charge, to $5 a day, so that by no method of calculation 
could a shipper figure out that it was cheaper to hold 
lading in cars than to send it to a warehouse and pay 
storage. 

The proposals having been made at a time when, 
to operating officials of carriers, the end of the world 
seemed at hand because terminals were being choked, 
the Commissioners apparently thought it wise to sug- 
gest that they cool their fevered brows and go about 
what they desired to do in the regular, routine way, 
even if, at that time, it seemed as if an emergency 
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existed. The Commissioners, it is well known, are in 
full sympathy with all efforts to free equipment, but 
they show signs of not relishing action at a time when 
ill-considered things may be put through. 

While the carriers dropped the proposition to im- 
pose charges on export grain held in cars, the Lacka- 
wanna, at least, filed new storage rules, to become 
effective January 1. So far as can be learned, not one 
shipper has taken the matter up with the Commission, 
although what appear to be important changes are pro- 
posed. 

For instance, D., L. & W. I. C. C. No. 13850, can- 
celing its I. C. C. No. 7700, and Supplement No. 1 to 
the first mentioned, effective on January 1, as is also 
the main tariff, changes the export storage rule so that 
the free time is cut from 30 to 15 days. Rule 77 
changes the rate on export goods sent to storage from 1 
cent per 100 for the first 10 days and one-half cent for 
each 10 days thereafter by cutting out the provision for 
the one-half-cent rate. The effect is to leave the stor- 
age rate 1 cent for each 10 days. 

An addition to rule No. 74 says that if a commodity 
is refused by a public warehouse it returns to the car 
and shall be subject to the demurrage rules, or shall 
be stored in a railroad warehouse at 5 cents per 100 
for each 30 days. 

The second paragraph of rule No. 35 is changed by 
removing fresh meats therefrom. The effect is to 
make the allowance of 12 cents a ton on commodities 
loaded 
fresh meats, the same as on other commodities. 

These are not the only changes in the rules, but 
they are believed to indicate the necessity, if not de- 
sirability, of examination of the new tariff and its sup- 
plement, effective on the same day, by those who are 
interested. 


EASTERN LIVE STOCK CASE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The carriers, by the Commission’s decision in the 
live stock case, I. and S. No. 603, it is now believed, re- 
ceived more than at first suspected. As to the amount 
of money they will derive by reason of the advances 
which will become effective as soon as the carriers can 
file properly constructed tariffs, the Commission makes 
no estimate, but the additions to their revenues, it is 
believed, will run to at least six million dollars. The 
changes in rates are such, it is believed, as will cause 
a considerable change in the currents of shipment. 

Most of the additional money will go to the carriers 
in Central Freight Association territory. Generally speak- 
ing, they have received advances on live stock except 
horses and mules, advances in the minima, and advances 
in rates on fresh meats and packing-house products, 
within the limits of Central Freight Association territory, 
and advances from that territory to the East. Trunk line 
railroads, however, do not benefit, except indirectly, on 
so many items. 

The most important point on which the carriers were 
defeated was that pertaining to advances on packing- 
house products, packed and loose, from points in C. F. A. 
to trunk line and New England. No advances beyond 
class rates are allowed. Commissioner Meyer wrote the 
opinion. It is largely a summary of the allegations of 
the carriers and the respondents and the conclusion of 
the Commission thereon. 
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DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau, 


UUDAPLUUEDIATONTEDULAUUEDE EELODEDELI CODED ALT S PLETED bis 


In this department we shall answer simple questions relat- 
ing to the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers 
desiring special service by immediate answer may secure pri- 
pn | ane answers to their inquiries by the payment of a 
small fee. 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 








Erroneous Quotation of Rate. 


Utah.—Question: “If a carrier’s agent misquotes a 
rate by reason of his failure to have included the rout- 
ing necessary for application of the rate, and the party 
to whom the rate is quoted actually suffers damages 
on account of such misquotation, because of having 
sold goods based on the quotation, has the injured party 
any recourse by way of a damage suit against the 
carrier after having paid the lawfully published rate* 
Are there any court decisions on this point, and, if so, 
can you refer me to any which have been published in 
The Traffic World?” 


Answer: We infer that the above question solely 
involves the point of a mistatement of a _ published 
rate, and not that of a misrouting through the carrier’s 
fault, or an error in the publication of a tariff contain- 
ing the rate charged, and we are, therefore, answering 
it with such understanding. 


It has been frequently held that the misquotation 
of a rate or other provision of a tariff by the carrier’s 
agent is not a basis for the assessment of a lower 
charge than that applicable under the published tariff, 
or for an order of reparation. Poor Grain Co. vs. C., 
B. & Q. Ry. Co., 12 I. C. C., 418; Edward Wolverton vs. 
Union Pacific R. R. Co., 31 I. C. C., 24 (see page 171 
of the July 25, 1914, issue of The Traffic World); T. & 
P. Ry. Co. vs. Mugg, 202 U. S., 242. In the case of 
Holland, Blaw Stave Co. vs. I. C. R. R. Co., Unrep Op. 
1938, the Interstate Commerce Commission ruled that 
the misquotation of the rates applicable, with the inser- 
tion of the rate quoted in the bill of lading, is not suffi- 
cient to base an award of reparation. In the case of 
Cumberland Telephone and Telegraph Co. vs. I. C. R. R. 
Co., Unrep. Op. 1878, the Commission ruled that where 
a carrier’s agent quoted an erroneous rate on poles from 
Minnesota points to Ferriday, La., and the rate was not 
shown to be an unreasonable one, that reparation must 
be denied. 


The United States Supreme Court held, in the case 
of Texas & Pac. Ry. vs. Mugg, 202 U. S., 242, that “the 
lawful rate is that which the carrier must exact and 
that which the shipper must pay. The shipper’s knowl- 
edge of the lawful rate is conclusively presumed, and 
the carrier may not be required to surrender the goods 
carried upon the payment of the rate paid, if that was 
less than the lawful. rate, until the full legal rate has 
been paid. Nor is the carrier liable for damages result- 
ing from a mistake in quoting a rate less than the full 
published rate.” See Illinois Central R. R. Co. vs. 
Henderson Elevator Co., 226 U. S., 441 (see page 168 of 
the Jan. 18, 1913, issue of The Traffic World). Neither 
the intentional nor accidental mistatement of the applic- 
able published rate will bind the carrier or shipper. 
Kansas City Sou. Ry. Co. vs. Carl, 227 U. S., 639 (see 
Traffic World of May 24, 1913, page 1127). 
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Cummins Amendment Regarding Time for Filing Claims. 


Ohio.—Question: “In your answer to Maryland, 
pages 1009-1010, issue of The Traffic World, Nov. 13, 
1915, wish to refer to the last paragraph which refers 
to the time and manner of filing claims for loss and 
damage. Beginning with a part of line 10 of this para- 
graph, you state, ‘except where the loss or damage was 
due to delay or damaged while being loaded or un- 
loaded, or in transit by carelessness or negligence of 
the carrier.’ 


“Are we to understand that claims filed for loss or 
damage due to delay or damaged while being loaded or 
unloaded, or in transit by carelessness or negligence of 
the carrier, cannot be rejected by the carriers if not 
fled within four months after date of delivery, applying 
on shipments moving since June 2, 1915? If we under- 
stand correctly, this ruling would exempt a great many 
claims for loss and damage from the four months’ 
limitation, as carried in Section 3 of the Bill of Lading.” 


Answer: It must be remembered that the purpose 
of the Cummins amendment was to place upon the car- 
riers liability for the full actual loss, damage or in- 
jury to the property transported which is caused by 
them, and that it makes unlawful any limitation of that 
liability or of the amount of recovery thereunder, in 
any receipt, bill of lading, contract, rule, regulation or 
tariff, filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
without respect tc the manner or form in which such 
limitation is sought to be made. In the bill, however, 
are several provisos under which the carrier’s liability 
may be limited, and in reference to the matter of giv- 
ing notice of claims or of instituting suits, are found 
these express limitations: 


“Provided further, that it shall be unlawful for any 
such common carrier to provide by rule, contract, regu- 
lation or otherwise a shorter period for giving notice 
of claims than 90 days, and for the filing of claims for 
a shorter period than four months, and for the institu- 
tion of suits than two years: Provided further, that if 
the loss, damage or injury complained of was due to 
delay or damage while being loaded or unloaded, or 
damaged in transit by carelessness or negligence, then 
no notice of claim nor filing of claim shall be required 
as a condition precedent to recovery.” 


The carriers’ tariffs and classifications now carry 
rules to this effect. See the construction given this 
amendment to the act by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, as published on page 1063 et seq of the 
May 15, 1915, issue of The Traffic World, and on page 
1118 of the May 22, 1915, issue. 

* * a 


Local Law Determines Matters Relating to Delivery. 


Massachusetts.—Question: “On Aug. 30, 1913, ship- 
ment was made from our city consigned to a forward- 
ing company at Galveston, Tex., and from Galveston was 
reconsigned to Dallas, Tex., where records show it 
arrived Sept. 15, 1913. Consignee notified the mill here 
under date of December 26 that shipment had not 
arrived. Tracer was finally started on Jan. 13, 1914, 
with no results. Claim was filed for loss of shipment, 
and investigation develops that shipment in question 
was delivered over to a. storage and salvage company 
on March 8, 1914, and sold for charges. Customer ad- 
vised that they had called on agent at destination and 
was advised that goods had been returned. We under- 
stand that there is an act covering disposition of un- 
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elaimed property by carriers in that state, applying on 
other than perishable freight, which reads as follows: 

“Unclaimed freight may be sold, when and how. 
When any freight or baggage has been conveyed by a 
common carrier. to any point in this state, and shall 
remain unclaimed for the space of three months at the 
office or depot nearest or most convenient to destina- 
tion, and the owner, whether known or unknown, fails 
within that time to claim such freight or baggage, or 
to pay the proper charge if any there be against it, 
then it shall be lawful for such common carrier to sell 
such freight or baggage at public auction, offering each 
box, bale, trunk, valise or other articles separately as 
consigned or checked. 

“‘Notice of such sale.—Thirty days’ notice of the 
time and place of sale, and a descriptive list of the 
packages to be sold, with names and numbers or marks 
found thereon, shall be posted up in three public places 
in the county where the sale is to be made, and on 
the door of the depot or warehouse, if any, where the 
goods are, and shall also give notice in at least one 
newspaper in the county, if any| be published therein, 
for thirty days before sale; and out of the proceeds of 
such sale the carrier shall deduct the proper charges 
of such freight or baggage, including costs of storing 
and costs of sale, and hold the overplus, if any, to the 
order of the owner any time within five years, or proof 
of ownership made by the claimant or his duly author- 
ized agent or attorney.’ 

“From the above you will note there is no provi- 
sion made that carriers shall notify the consignors of 
freight on hand at destination, refused or unclaimed. 
Do you think it is proper that the carrier should take 
a lot of goods, approximately valued at about $90, and 
sell them for $30, without the owner being notified of 
sale? We would also like your opinion as to whether 
this shipment should be considered an interstate move- 
ment or intrastate. Can you give us any reason why 
claim of consignor should not be paid?” 


Answer: By Section 5 of the Uniform Bill of 
Lading, the consignor and carrier have settled, by con- 
tract, the carrier’s duty as to the mode and manner of 
actual delivery at the place of destination. This con- 
tract does not stipulate that the carrier must give notice 
to the consignor of a shipment on hand at destination 
refused or unclaimed. To the contrary, it expressly 
provides that the shipment may be stored at the owner’s 
expense if not removed by the party entitled to receive 
it within 48 hours after notice of its arrival has been 
duly sent or given. 

Again, it is a well-settled rule of law ‘that matters 
relating solely to the delivery are determined by the 
law of the place of delivery. The place of delivery is 
a material and important part of the contract, and this 
certainly is to be done in a different place from where 
the contract is made, and that it was in the contem- 
Plation of the parties at the time, and that it was 
entered into with reference to the laws of the place 
where it was to be delivered. 

Even though the shipment in question was an inter- 
state one, yet the local law regarding delivery and sale 
of unclaimed property would apply, because Congress 
has not legislated upon this subject, and, in accordance 
with the decision of the U. S. Supreme Court in the 
case of Adams Express Co. vs. Croninger, 226 U. S., 491 
(see Traffic World, Jan. 18, 1913, page 163), the liability 
of such a carrier exercising its calling within a particu- 
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lar state, although engaged in the business -of _inter- 
state commerce, for loss or damage to such property, 
may be regulated by the law of the state, such regula- 
tions would fall within that large class of regulations 
which it is competent for a state to make, in the 
absence of legislation by Congress growing out of the 
territorial jurisdiction of the state over such carriers 
and its duty and power to safeguard the general pub- 
lic against facts of misfeasance and non-feasance, com- 
mitted within its limits, although interstate commerce 
may be indirectly affected. 
* * * 


Minimum Weight of Cars Loaded to Visible Capacity. 


Colorado.—Question: “Under the item of coal, and 
under the subject of ‘Minimum Weight in Open Cars,’ 
a certain tariff contains the following statement: ‘Mini- 
mum weight will be the marked capacity of the car, 
except when cars are loaded to full visible capacity, 
actual weight of contents will be accepted.’ Does the 
expression, ‘full visible capacity,’ used in this connec- 
tion, mean a car which is level full or one which carries 
all that can safely be loaded upon the car? Has the 
Commission ever passed on this or similar questions?” 

Answer: We are not familiar with any decision 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission which clearly 
defines the meaning of the term “full visible capacity” 
of the car. But in early decisions by the Commission 
it is held that it was the duty of the carrier to estab- 
lish minima weights consistent with the loading capac- 
ity of the car, and that where the nature of the traffic 
will permit, and the attendant circumstances justify it, 
the right of a carrier to fix a minimum weight at the 
marked capacity of the car cannot be questioned. Tayn- 
tor Granite Co. vs. N. & W. River R. R. Co. et al., 14 
I. C. C., 1386; Ga. Rough & Cut Stone Co. vs. Ga. R. R. 
Co. et al., 13 I. C..C., 401. 

It is our understanding of the term “full visible 
capacity” of the car that it is used to mark the capac- 
ity of the car when easily loaded to safely carry and 
insure delivery of traffic of a certain nature at or below 
a given weight. 

* * * 
“Loss of Profit” as an Element of Damages. 


Illinois —Question: “A, a manufacturer, ships over 
the A. B. R. R. a sewing machine, under Uniform Bill 
of Lading, value not released, to his customer B inh an 
adjoining state. In transit small parts of his sewing 
machine are broken and the machine is refused by the 
customer B at destination. B duplicates his order to 
another firm and cancels with A. The invoiced price 
at the place and time of shipment to B is $50. The 
cost price to A at the place and time of shipment is 
$40. The A. B. R. R. Co. returns the sewing machine 
from destination to point of shipment. A files claim 
for damage, setting up as his damage the cost of re- 
pairing the machine, computed at actual expense, for 
necessary drayage and hauling the machine to and from 
be freight depot, including $10 as his loss of profit, the 
sale being entirely lost to A by reason of the negli- 
gence of the carrier. 

“The carrier returns the claim with the notation 
that it will be approved upon the elimination of the 
loss of profit, for the reason that this loss of profit is 
not a proper element of damage. Under the authority 
of Hope Cotton Oi! Co. vs. Texas & Pacific Railway Co., 
10 I. C. C., page 696, case 780, we believe that A is 
entitled to recover his loss of profit as a part of his 
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See also Conference Ruling 366, ‘demurrage’; 


999 


damage. 
also Conference Ruling 383, ‘storage and drayage. 

Answer: In the case cited, Hope Cotton Oil Co. 
vs. T. & P. Ry. Co. 10 I. C. C., 696, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission held that profits which but for 
the carrier’s wrongful refusal in providing transportation 
a shipper might have made by purchasing a certain 
commodity, are too problematic to be allowed. Again, 
in-the cases of Eaton vs. C. H. & D. Ry. Co., 11 I. C. C., 
619; Gallogby & Firestein vs. C. H. & D. Ry. Co., 11 
I. C. C., 1, and Barden & Swartout vs. L. V. Ry. Co., 
12 I. ©. C., 193, the Commission ruled that loss of 
profit based on canceled contracts and voided sales 
alleged to have been caused by carrier’s unfair treat- 
ment is impossible of determination. 

In more recent cases the Commission: has taken the 
broad view that its jurisdiction over claims for repara- 
tion does not extend to claims arising from loss, dam- 
age or delay to shipments in transit, and such claims 
are cognizable only in the courts. Atlas Portland Ce- 
ment Co. vs. L. V. R. R. Co., 32 I. C. C., 488 (see 
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Traffic World of January 16, 1915, page 118); Hichen- 
berg vs. Sou. Pac. Co., 28 I. ©. C., 588 -(see Traffic 
World of Jan. 10, 1914, page 48). 

Now, the general rule of law is that where goods 
are merely injured the owner (that is, the consignee in 
“straight” consignments) may not abandon them and 
sue for their value, but instead accept the goods and 
hold the carrier responsible for the injury, which is 
measured by the difference between their value as 
actually determined and their value at place and time 
of shipment, as shown by the invoice. Therefore the 
consignee could have included the $10 referred to in 
the above claim, because it was part of the invoice price 
to him. But consignor having repossessed himself of 
the goods, cannot measure his loss by the amount of 
the invoice price to the consignee, since losses of prof- 
its are in the nature of special damages, and to be 
allowed, notice that such damages would ensue from 
non-performance of the contract must be given to the 
carrier at the time the contract is made. See Hutchin- 
son Carriers, 3rd Edition, Vol. 3, Sections 1367, 1369. 





Docket of the Commission 


Note.—Items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
aew, having been added since last Friday’s Dally and since the 
fast Issue of The Traffic World. Cancellations and postpone- 
ments announced too late to make the change in this Docket 
will be noted elsewhere. 
one 20—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Pugh: 

& S. 714—Iron and steel to Colorado points. 

$240—Vulean Iron Works vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
December 20—St. Joseph, Mo.—Examiner Dow: 
8337—Wyeth Hardware and Mfg. Co. vs. A. T. & Ss. F. Ry. 
Co. et al. 
December 22—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Dow: 
8180—A. H. Kerr & Co. et al. vs. Sandy Springs Ry. * et al. 
8354—Kansas City Millers’ Club et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co. et al. 
December 27—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Dow: 
7649—Coal Operator’s Traffic Bureau of St. Louis vs. B. & O. 
S. W. R. R. Co. 
December 30—Vincennes, Ind.—Examiner Dow: 
— Vincennes Distilling Co; vs. B. & O. S. W. R. R. Co. 

et a 

December 30—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Worthington: 
1. & a 678—Rates on petroleum products from Oklahoma 
points 
s268—Riverside Western Oil Co. vs. Midland Valley R. R. 
Oo. eta 
January 3—Roswell, N. M.—Examiner Horton: 
1. & §S. 717—Hay, minimum weights. 
January 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
7575—Staten & King Hardware Co. vs. Pa. Co. et al. 
7929—Pilcher Hardware Co. vs. P. & L. E. R. R. Co. et al. 
7755—Reliance Brick and Tile Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al 
7636—Heider Mfg. Co. vs. B. O. R. R. Co. et al. 
7579—Storm Lake Tub and Tank Factory vs. Ind. Harbor Belt 
R. R. Co. et al, 
January 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
a Standish & Co. et al. vs. Mich. Cent. R, R. 
oOo. et a 
8186—John L. Scott vs. Cape Charles .. * ©. et al. 
7598—Industrial Traffic Assn. vs. B. & O. Co. et al. 
7660—A. S. Pierce vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Gor et Pa. 
— 6—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Horton 
& S. 736—Cement plaster rates to St. Louis Southwestern 
Ry: stations. 
January 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
A a fe Virginia — and ig -y Co. vs. B. & M. R. R. Co. 
110—H. E. Kriel vs. B. & O. . Co. et al. 
S201 J. Reynolds Tobacco Go. <™ » & S. Ry. Co. et al. 
7235—Trexler Lumber Co. vs. P. B. & W. R..R. Co. et al. 
7203—American Woods Corporation vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
7754—Northern Lumber Co. et al. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
January 8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
7785—Hardwood Package Co. vs. New River, Holston & West. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
8081—Charleston & Norfolk S. S. Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 
8082—Freight Adjustment Steering Committee of Charleston 
vs. C. N. O:-& T. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
January 11—McAlester, ‘Okla. —Examiner Horton: 
8333—Hale-Halsell Grocer Co. vs. M. K. & T. et al. 
Januafy 11—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Harlan: 
6210—In the matter of rates on iren ore in carloads from Lake 
= ports to points in Ohio, West Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania. 
6026—Whelen Steel and Iron Co. vs. Pa. Co. et al. 
6027—Pittsburgh Steel Co. vs. L. S. & M. S. Ry. Co. et al. 


January 12—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
7969—National Poultry, Butter and Egg Assn, vs. B. & O. 
S. W. R. R. Co. et al. 
7988—Cheese Dealers’ Assn. vs. B. & O. Co. et al. 
8265-—Hanford Produce Co. vs. B. & O. R ‘= "Co. et al. 
HE Sarg gy Fruit and Produce Exchange et al. vs. M. 
St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. Co. et al. 
January. 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
& S. 675—Lumber between points in Western Trunk Line 
territory, 
8142—Northern Pine Mfg. Assn. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
6626—Grand Rapids Plaster Co. vs. L. S. & M.S. Ry. Co. et al. 


January 13—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Horton: 
8417—Tulsa Traffic Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


ray * 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Xx 644—Official Classification Territory paper rates. 
67s8— New England Paper and Pulp Traffic Assn. vs. B. & 
M. R. R. Co. et al. 
er and Paper Manufacturers’ Traffic Assn. vs. A. C 
& Y. R. R. Co. et al. 
January oe Ai Smith, Ark.—Examiner Horton: 
|. & S. 723—Cotton concentration at Weleeta, Okla. 


January 15—Argument at a. B,-Cs 
6795—Martin Cantine Co. vs. C. & D. Ry. Co. et al. 
8070—Martin Cantine Co. vs. West’ Shore R. R. Co. et al. 
7045—Dewey Bros. Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
7170—Dewey Bros. Co. vs. B. & O. S. W. R. R. Co. et al. 
8159—Keystone Plaster Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
3589—H. S. Gile & Co. et al. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 
January 17—Little Rock, Ark.-—-Examiner Horton: 
~~. Lumber Co. vs. St. L. I. M. & 
s. Co. 
ery | 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
688—Illinois grain rates. 
6s47—Peorla Board of Trade vs, A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co, et al. 
. & S. 718—Southern classification ratings. 
. & S. 726—Classification of chain. 
. & S. 696—Rates on hoops from Chaffee, Mo. 
January 18—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Hagerty: 
* 8477—Board of R. R. Commissioners of the State of Iowa 
vs. Ann Arbor R. R. Co. et al. 
* 3464—Board of R. R. Commissioners of the State of Iowa vs. 
C. St. P. M, & O. Ry. Co. et al. 
* 3465—Board of R. R. Commissioners of the State of Iowa vs. 
N. Y. C. & H.-R. R. R. Co. et al. 
January 18—Argument at ae. D. Cys 
7959—Charles Platt vs. N. Y. & H. R. R. Co. 
8192—Oyster Growers’ and Denier Assn. of North American 
vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
oe -Paulson Lumber Co. et al. vs. Southern Pa- 
cific Co 
6826—Snow Lumber Go. vs. Raleigh, C. & S. Ry. Co. et al. 
January 21—Charleston, .Miss.—Examiner Horton: 
8212—-Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. vs. Yazoo & M. V. R. R. Co. 
sae’ samen iar Lumber Co. vs. Yazoo & M. V. R. R, Co. 
et al. 


NIGEST OF NEW COMPLAINTS 


No, 7583, Sub. No. 29. The Indian Refining Oey Inc., Lawrence- 
ville, Ill., and New York City, N. Y., vs. A., T. & sg. F. Ry. Co. 
Asking for reparation of $47.50 on soma of unreasonable 
Switching charges of $2.50 per car on carload traffic from 
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Lawrenceville, Lil, to San Francisco under the decision of the 
Commission in 1. C. C. No. 1704, Associated Jobbers of Los 
Angeles vs. A., T. & S. F. et al. 

No. 7597, Sub. No. 25. Indian Refining Co., Inc., Lawrenceville, 
Ill., and New York City, N. Y., vs. Sou. Pac. Co. 


Asking for reparation under decision of the Commission in , 


I, C. C. No. 1704 on shipments from’ Lawrenceville, Ill., to 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
No. 8395, Sub. No. 2, 
Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 49c per cwt. on carload shipments of pine 
lumber from Springdale, Wash., to Lamar, Colo., as unjust, 
unreasonable and unduly discriminatory. Asks for the es- 
tablishment of a just and reasonable rate not to exceed 47c 
and reparation. 

ws — Luke Lea of Tennessee vs. L. & N. and N. C. & 

Alleges unreasonable distribution of passes to persons en- 
gaged in interstate journeys from points in the state of Ten- 
nessee and from points in other states. Prays that Com- 
mission compel complainant to cease and desist from such 
practices, 

No. 8489. The Kansas-Oklahoma Traction Co., Coffeyville, Kan., 
and Nowata, Okla., vs. Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of $4.55 per gross ton on steel rails and 
fastenings from South Chicago, Ill., to South Coffeyville, as 
unreasonable. Ask for a rate not to exceed $2.75 and repara- 
tion. 

No. 8490. Oklahoma Portland Cement Co., Ada, Okla., vs. Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjustly discriminatory rates on portland cement from Ada, 
Okla., to points in Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Kansas, Colorado and Mis- 
souri, in favor of plants located at Iola, Dewey and other 
points. Just, reasonable and non-discriminatory rates asked 
for. ‘ 

No. 8491. The Whiteville Lumber Co. et al., Goldsboro and 
other — Carolina points, vs. the Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 
Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable local rates on lumber from points 
in North Carolina to the Virginia gateways, running from 4 
cents to 12% cents per 100 pounds. Ask for the establish- 
ment of rates, the maxima of which would not exceed 9 cents. 
Also against the through rates to consuming markets in the 
north, east and west. Ask for the establishment of just and 
reasonable through rates. 

No. 8492. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), Sioux Falls, S. D., vs. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on tank car shipments of 
refined oil. Ask for just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 8493. The Manufacturers’ Association of Jamestown, N. Y., 
vs. Erie R. R. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on sheet steel from Bracken- 
ridge, Pa., to Jamestown, N. Y., and against the routing of 
the shipments between these points via the ‘“Johnsonburg 
route”? as unreasonable, circuitous. Ask for the establishment 
of just and reasonable rates and the establishment of the 
“Corry” route. 

No. 8494. The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. 
Toledo, Saginaw & Muskegon Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unlawful retention of fully paid freight charges 
accrued in connection with shipment of billiard tables and 
varnish, Muskegon, Mich., to Mexico City, Mex., via New Or- 
leans, the materials being destroyed by fire after loading to 
steamer at New Orleans. Ask for reparation under the terms 
of the Unifarm Bill of Lading, Paragraph 2, Section 3, amount- 
ing to $639.35. 

No. 8495. Standard & Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala., vs. the 
New Orleans & Northeastern R. R. Co. et al. 

Against the collection of a combination rate on shipments 
of lumber from Pickayune, Miss., to Chattanooga, Tenn., 
diverted to Danville, Ky., and further diverted to Dayton, O., 
as unjust and unreasonable. Ask for the establishment of 
reasonable regulations and practices and reparation. 

No. 8496. Laurie Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ill, vs. Cincinnati 
Northern R. R. Co. et al. ; 

Unjust and excessive charges on L. C. L. shipments of 
supplies from Harvard Park, Springfield, Ill., to various des- 
tinations by reason of failure to establish joint through rates 
from Fetcer Station. Ask for the establishment of joint 
through rates and reparation. 

No. 8496, Sub. No. 1. Laurie Mfg. Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. 

Same as above with reference to shipment of one hydraulic 
arbor press. Reparation asked for. 

No. 8498. The Independent Co-operative Lumber Co., Lake 
Charles, La., vs. Aberdeen & Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 

Excessive, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory rates 
on cypress lumber and shingles, straight or mixed carloads, 
from Lake Charles and Alexandria, La., to points in Texas. 
Cease and desist order, the establishment of maxima rates 
not to exceed those contemporaneously in effect on pine lum- 
ber and pine shingles, in straight or mixed carloads, between 
the same points or such other rate as the Commission may 
deem just and reasonable. 

No. 8503. Sand Point Lumber & Pole Co., Ltd., Sand Point, 
Ida., vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. 

Against a rate of 36c on cedar posts from points of origin 
in Idaho to destinations in Montana as unjust and unreason- 
able. Ask for a rate not to exceed 33c and reparation. 

No. 8502. Philips Hardware Co., Columbus, Ga., vs. Detroit & 
Cleveland Nav. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable drayage charges and freight 
charges on a shipment of bolts from Detroit, Mich., to Co- 
lumbus, Ga., by reason of alleged misrouting. Reparation 
asked for. 

No. 8503, Sub. No. 1. Orin S. Good vs. Gt. Nor. 

Against a rate of 36c on shipments of pine lumber from 
Springdale, Wash., to Scobey, Mont., as unjust and unreason- 
able. Asks for a rate not to exceed 33c and reparation. 

No, 8504. Orin S. Good vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. 

Against a rate of 33c on shipments of pine lumber from 


Orin S. Good, Spokane, Wash., vs. Gt. 
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Springdale, Wash., to Malta, Mont., as unjust and unreason- 
able. Asks for the Spokane rate of 30c and reparation. 

No. 8505. Geo. E. Markley & Co., Cincinnati, O., vs. Atlantic 
Coast Line R. R. Co. et al. . 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on shipments of origin from 
Umatilla, Fla., to Cincinnati, O. Ask for a cease and desist 
order and reparation. 

No. 8507. Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco R. R. Co. et al. ; 

Against fifth class rates of 3lc from South Omaha and 28c 
from South St. Joseph and Kansas City to Memphis as un- 
reasonable and unjust. Ask for rates not to exceed 23%c 
from. South St. Joseph and Kansas City and 25%c from 
South Omaha, or such other rates as the Commission shall 
deem to be just and reasonable. 

No. 8508. Southern Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., vs. Tennessee Ry. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 17%c on lumber from Nick’s Creek, Tenn., 
to Cincinnati as unreasonable and unjust and unduly dis- 
criminatory in favor of Norma, Tenn. Cease and desist or- 
der and the establishment of a rate not to exceed 12%c 
asked for. 

No. 8509. The S. Obermeyer Co., Rillton, Pa., and Chicago, IIL, 
vs. the Pennsylvania Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 15.8c on ground coal from Rillton to 
Chicago as unreasonable and unjust to the extent that it 
exceeds a rate of $1.90 per ton, the bituminous coal rate. 
Cease and desist order and reparation asked for. 

No, 8510. Bradbury Marble Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. L. & N. 
R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on marble from Tate, Ga., 
to St. Louis. Cease and desist order, just and reasonable 
rates and reparation asked for. 


MINOR UNREPORTED OPINIONS 


Copies of Unreported Opinions may be obtained from the 
= — office of The Traffic Service Bureau at a nominal 
price. . 


No. 2240, Case No. 7557. York Mfg. Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et 
al. Rate charge on C. L. shipment of wrought-iron pipe fittings 
from Oakland, Cal., to York, Pa., not shown to have been un- 
reasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 2241, Case 7585. Roach & Musser Sash and Door Co., 
vs. Adams Ex. Co. et al. Rates charged on shipment of lumber 
and millwork from Charleston, W. Va., to Jacksonville, Fla., not 
found to have been unreasonable. Reparation denied. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No. 2242, Case No. 7613. Monadnock Blanket Mills vs. B. & 
M. Rate on L. C. L. shipments of cotton waste, in compressed 
bales, from Boston, Mass., to Marlboro, N. H., not shown to 
have been unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory. Complaint 
dismissed. 

No. 2244, Case No. 7670. James C. Smith Hide Co. vs. Fort 
W. & R. G. Ry. Co. et al. Following Smith Hide Co. vs. S. A. 
& A, P. Ry. Co., Docket No. 7148, unreported, complain dis- 
missed. \ 

No. 2245, Case No. 7980. Rate on paving brick, C. L., Cof- 
feyville, Kan., to Seward, Neb., not found to have been un- 
reasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 2239, Case 7118. Goodwin Car Co. vs. M., K. & T. Ry. 
Co. et al. Rate charged on wrecked ballast cars from Hillsboro, 
Tex., to Clearing, Ill., found to have been unreasonable. Repa- 
ration awarded. 

No. 2247, Case 7321. Rinaldo L. Cummings vs. B. & M. 
R. R. Co. et al. Also portion of Fourth Section Application No. 
3799, joint rate of 17c per 100 Ibs. on apples, C. L., from West 
Paris, Me., to Boston, Mass., for export found to have been 
unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded the aggregate of 
intermediate rates concurrently applicable to and from Port- 
land, Me. Reparation awarded. Rate of 17c on apples from 
Bryant Pond and Bethel to Boston not found unreasonable. 

No. 2248, Case 7514. Fairmont Creamery Co. vs. Adams 
Express Co. et al. Complaint against joint through express 
rates on cream dismissed for want of jurisdiction. 

No. 2249, Case 7202. Peet Bros. Mfg. Co. vs. A., T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co. et al. Rates on soap, carloads, from Kansas City, 
Mo., to points in Oklahoma not found unreasonable or unjustly 
Complaint dismissed. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


December 9, in I. and S. No. 755, the Commission suspended 
from December 15 and later dates to April 13 schedules in 
tariffs specified in the order. The suspended schedules make 
a general increase of 5 cents per net ton in rates applicable 
to the transportation of bituminous coal from mines in Indiana 
and Illinois to points in Wisconsin and Michigan and to other 
interstate points. 

December 9, in I. and S. No. 756, the Commission suspended 
from December 15 until April 13, items appearing in Missouri 
Pacific I. C. C. A2906. The suspended items increase rates on 
coal from Benton and other producing points in southern IIlli- 
nois to certain stations on the Missouri Pacific, Tuxedo Park, 
Mo., to Glencoe, Mo., inclusive. The present rate to Glencoe 
is $1.00 per net ton. The proposed rate is $1.20. Rates to 
the other destinations involved are increased from 3 to 20 
cents per ton. 

December 9, in I. & S. No. 757, the Commission suspended 
from December 18 until April 16 Atlantic Coast Line I. C. C. 
A3618. The suspended tariff increases rates on kaolin clay 
and fullers earth, in carloads; from*’Edgar and other producing 
points in Florida to Wheeling, W. Va., East Liverpool, O., and 
other points north of the Ohio River. The present and pro- 
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December 18, 1915 


posed rates to a few of the destinations affected (in cents per 
net ton) are as follows: 


To— Present. Proposed. 
WR NS os eho tae cc cca vie cs} tedden p ee teense 595 630 
pg ree erent are 575 630 
ee I in ono on. 0's.badS8 45 bok os HO 575 630 
pf eee ee SoG dik abit ieete 595 631 
CR I, gov bs ons n's5 o cna cw hanes cceeee Pare 575 622 
CED res ion kiko bse wc be bos 958 wr ce eet 575 62 
CI EE 6.3.00 Oded ~snuos boos cane sans Gene <a 580 62 


December 9, in I. and S. No. 758, the Commission suspended 
from December 10 until April 8 the following tariffs: 

Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. Fourth Revised Pages 261, 262, 
263, 264; Third Revised Page 265; Fourth Revised_ Pages 
266, 267, 268; Third Revised Page 269, and Second Revised 
Page 270 of I. C. C. No. A12658; , 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. Fifteenth Revised Page 
44; Fourth Revised Page 44%; Seventh Revised Page 45; 
Sixth Revised Page 46; Seventh Revised Page 47; Ninth 
Revised Page 48; Seventh Revised Page 49, and Sixth Re- 
vised Page 50 of I. C. C. No. 1958A; 

W. P. Bruce, agent, I. C. C. No. 1. 

The suspended tariffs provide for a charge of $7.50 per car 
for the switching of freight by the ‘‘Nashville Terminals” of the 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. and the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis Ry. at Nashville, Tenn. Provision is also made in the 
suspended tariffs for the absorption of such switching charge 
by the Louisville & Nashville R. R. and the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis Ry. on traffic received from or delivered by 
those carriers to the Nashville Terminals. The present charge 
of the ‘‘Nashville Terminals’’ for switching traffic received from 
or delivered to the Tennessee Central R. R. is $3.00 per car as 
to non-competitive business and as to competitive traffic the’ 
present switching charge is from $5 to $36. per car. The pro- 
posed charge of $7.50 results in an increase as to non-coOm- 
petitive traffic of the Tennessee Central R. R. and will result 
in both increases and reductions as to competitive traffic. 

These are the rates the L. & N. and N. C. & St. L. filed in 
response to the Supreme Court’s refusal to stay the execution 
of the I. C. C. order in the Nashville switching case. 

December 13, in I. and S. No. 697, the Commission further 
suspended from December 18 until June 18 Item No. 30, Page 
83, Southern Classification No. 41, Powe’s I. C. C. No, 20. The 
suspended item increases the rating on returned empty iron .or 
steel cylinders. It was suspended first from August 20 until 
December 18. 

December 13, in I. and S. No. 698, the Commission further 
suspended from December 19 until June 19, schedules in the 
following tariffs: Leland Sup. 51 to I. C. C. 997; Sups. 28, 30 
and 31 to IL C. C. 1046. The suspended schedules increase the 
carload minimum on potatoes from Louisiana and Texas points 
to destinations in Central Freight Association and Trunk Line 
territories. They were suspended first from August 21 and 
later to December 19. : 

December 14, in I. and S. No. 699, the Commission further 
suspended from December 24 until June 24 Sup. No. 10 to St. 
Louis & San Francisco I. C. C. No. 6705. It withdraws joint 
rates on grain from Fort Scott, Kan., and other points of origin 
on the St. Louis & San Francisco to Little Rock and other 
points in Arkansas. It was first suspended from August 26 
until December 24. 

December 14, in I. and S. No. 701, the Commission further 
suspended from December 30 until June 30 Sup. No. 3 to Ander- 
son’s I. C. C. No. 15. It increases rates on built-up or com- 
pound wood from Memphis, Tenn., to Chicago and other points. 
It was first suspended from September 1 until December 30. 

December 14, in I. and S. No. 704, the Commission further 
suspended from December 30 until June 30, Sup. No. 5 to New 
York, Philadelphia & Norfolk I. C. C. No. 2863. It increases 
rates on berries and vegetables from St. Julian Ave. Station, 
Norfolk, Va., to New York and other destinations. It was first 
suspended from September 1 until December 30. 


December 14, in I. and S. No. 705, the Commission further 
suspended from December 30 until June 30 the following tariffs: 
Boston & Albany I. C. C. No. 7179; 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford I. C. C. No. F1688 and 

Sup. 1 to I. C. C. No. F1345. 

They withdraw proportional class and commodity rates 
between New York and Boston and éther points in New 
England on traffic moving out of New York via certain specified 
steamship lines. They were first suspended from September 1 
to December 30. 


December 15, in I. and S. No. 700, the Commission further 
suspended from December 28 until June 28, Items 4865A, Sup. 
No. 28 to Léland’s I. C. C. No. 1058 and Sup. No. 28 to Morris’ 
I. C. CG. No. 502. The suspended items increase commodity rates 
on matches from Duluth, Minn., to Little Rock and other des- 
tinations in Arkansas. They were first suspended from August 
30 until December’ 28. 

December 15, in I. and S. No. 703, the Commission further 
suspended. from December 30 until June 30 Item 100, Toledo & 
Western I. C. C. No. 516. The suspended item increases rates 
on live poultry, in coops or crates, less than carloads, between 
points on the Toledo & Western. It was first suspended from 
September 1 until December 30. 

December 15, in I. and S. No. 759, the Commission sus- 
pended from December 18 and later to April 16, provisions in 
the folowing tariffs: The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad Co, Sup. 7 to I. C. C. 8024, Sup. 1 to I. C. C. 11347, 
Sup. 5 to IL C. C: 11348, Sup. 4 to I. C. C. 11353, Sup. 3 to I. C. C. 
11354, Sup. 3 to I. C. C. 11358, Sup. 4 to I. C. C. 11361, Sup. 1 to 
I, C. C. 11366, Sup. 2 to I. C. C. 11367, Sup. 3 to L_C. C. 11379, 
Sup. 3 to I. C. C. 11388, Sup. 4 to I. C. C. 11427, Sups. 13 and 
14 to I. C. C. No. 12571. They would cancel joint through inter- 
state class and commodity rates from and to all points on the 
Unadilla Valley Ry. in connection with the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western R. R. leaving in force no through rates as 
to such traffic.. The proposed combination rates are in al] in- 
stances in excess of the present joint rates, 
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WESTERN CLASSIFICATION 


Official Docket of Hearings Before the West- 
ern Classification Committee on Applica- 
tions for Changes in Rating, Rules, 
Etc., in Classification No. 53 


The Western Classification Committee, 
R. C. Fyfe, Chairnian; H. C. Bush, W. E. Prendergast. 
The Western Classification Committee will, on the dates 
and at the hours named, consider the following applications for 
changes in ratings, rules, etc., in Classification No. 53. Inter- 
ested persons desiring to appear and present arguments will 
be heard in the committee conference room, 1875 Transportation 
Building, Chicago, unless another locality is stated. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 11. 


Docket No. 608—9:00 A. M. ~ Submitted by Shippers. 
Electrical Appliances, Machinery and Supplies: Combined En- 
gines with Dynamos, connected with Switchboards and Bat- 
teries: In boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class; in packages 
named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, class A. 
(New Item.) 

Docket No. 609—9:15 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Hangers, Garment, not otherwise indexed by name: Pulpboard, 
in barrels or boxes, third class. 

(New Item.) 

Docket No. 610—9:30 A. M. 

Vehicles and Parts of: Truck attachments for Self-Propelling 
Vehicles; S. U., L. C. L., one and one-half times first class; 
taken apart, wheels removed, L. C. L., first class; S. U., or 
taken apart, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 pounds (subject 
to Rule 6B), class A, 

(New Item.) 

Docket No. 611—9:45 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 

Semaphore or Switch Light Lenses: In barrels or boxes, L. C. 
L., second class, ‘ 

(To cancel Item 10, Page 287.) 
Docket No. 612—9:50 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Asbestos: Table Covers or Pads, in boxes, second class. 

(To cancel Item 8, Page 110.) 

Pocket No. 613—10:00 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 

Service Clamps, iron or steel: In barrels or boxes, ee 
fourth class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
36,000 pounds, fifth class. 

(New Item.) 

Docket No. 614—10:15 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 

Insecticides or Fungicides, Agricultural, not otherwise indexed 
by name: Liquid: In glass or earthenware, packed in bar- 
rels or boxes, third class. 

(To amend Item 7, Page 205.) 

Docket No. 615—10:20 A. M. 

Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 

Parts for Agricultural Implements Other than Hand: Rolling 
Coulters: Loose, L. C. L., one and one-half times first 
class; in bundles, L. C. L., first class; in crates, L. C. L., 
second class; in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., third class; in 
—— or loose, C. L., minimum weight ,30,000 pounds, 
class A. 

(Cancels Rolling Coulters from Item 1, Page 102.) 

Plow or Cultivator Parts, iron or steel, not otherwise indexed 
by name: Wired in bundles, L. C. L., third class; in bar- 
rels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., third class; in packages or 
loose, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 Pato" fifth class. 

(Cancels Item 9, Page 103 and Item 1, Page 102, except Rolling 

Coulters, U-3, 1.) 

Doeket No. 616—10:30 A. M. 

Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
: : Western Committee. 

Cars: *Railway or Railway Car Bodies, S. U., not otherwise 
indexed by name: *Loaded on open cars: Actual weight, 
subject to minimum weights shown below, for length over 
all of the car or car body shipped, without regard to length 
or number of cars used to transport the shipment (see 
Note), class A, be 








Minimum weight 
for €ach car 


Length over all of or car body, 
car or car body. pounds. 
33 feet and under........... ERT Te ee ee ee +» 18,000 


34 feet and over 33 
35 feet and over 
36 feet and over 
37 feet and over 
38 feet and over 
39 feet and over 
40 feet and over 
41 feet and over 
42 feet and over 
43 feet and over 
44 feet and over 
45 feet and over 
46 feet and over 
47 feet and over 
48 feet and over 
49 feet and over 
50 feet and over 
51 feet and over 
52 feet and over 
53 feet and over 
54 feet and over 
55 feet and over 


Submitted by Shippers. . 








| 
| 










56 feet and over 55 feet........ cece cccccceencccccrese 42,840 
57 feet and over 56 feet.........- cc eccecceveccececeees 43,920 
6E-fest ahd OVER BT TOOT... cio cei cece ccrcccesctececres 45,000 
59 feet and over 58 feet..... ccc cccccceccccecccsecees 46,080 
60 feet and over 59 feet... 2. cdccr cree decccceccccacoces 47,160 
61 feet and over 60 feet........ ccc ee cece er ereerecenece 48,240 
6B feet OME OVeEr 61 TOGE. oo nc cccccccgercccccccececcsccs 49,320 
63 feet and over 62 feet....... ccc ncccccccevcscecccvecs 50,400 
rr er ee 2 esc cess renee rr eenscenes tes 51,480 
65 feet and over 64 feet. ..... nc ccncccccrccevrcecsccccs 52,560 
ee SO. SR ee eee 53,640 
67 feet and over 66 feet... cccccccccccecccccccceses 54,720 
68 feet and over 67 feet..o..... ccc cceeeececrercccvens 55,800 
Oe Gee ate Gree OE BOGE. 66 conc coc peccccsesectocioveces 56,830 
70 feet and over 69 feet)...... cc ccccccerereccccceeces 57,960 


ee peg ly eer eee rere. ee 60,000 

*Note.—Ratings apply on cars mounted on trucks or not 
mounted, with or without equipment of motors. When cars 
are not mounted they may be accompanied by their equip- 
ment of trucks. 

(Cancels Items 15, 16 (Cable Cars), 17, 18 and 19, Page 284, and 

' Items 1.4 and 5, Page 285.) 
ket No, 617—11:30 A. M. 
ee Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
ile: : 

T Dullding, hollow: Loose, L. C. L., third class; in barrels, 

boxes or crates, L. C. L., fourth class; loose or in packages, 

Cc. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, class E. 

Decorated Art, packed in barrels or boxes, first class. 

Facing or Flooring, encaustic or plain, glazed or not glazed, 
not otherwise indexed by name: In barrels, boxes or crates, 
L. C. L., fourth class; loose» or in packages, straight or 
mixed C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, class C. 

Quarries, Flooring or Paving: In barrels, boxes or crates, 
L. Cc. L., fourth class; in packages named, straight or mixed 
Cc. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, class C. 

Roofing: Weighing each less than 15 pounds, loose, i Cc ke, 
third class; weighing each fifteen pounds or over, loose, 
L. Cc. L., fourth class; in barrels, boxes or crates, with or 
without tops, L. C. L., fourth class; loose or in packages, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, class C. 

(Cancels Item 10, Page 268; Items 24, 26, 30, 31, 32 and 33, Page 
313, and 1, 2, 3 and 5, Page 314. Cancels Hollow Building 
Tile and Gypsum Building Tile from Item 25, Page 313, but 
allows mixture to remain.—Sup. 4.) 

ile 

. ‘acing or Flooring: Rubber Composition: In barrels or boxes, 
L. G. L., second class; in packages named, straight or 
mixed C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, fourth class. 

(Cancels Item 4, Page 314.) 

Tile am : 
acing or ooring: \ 

ae 8 In barrels or boxes, L. C. L., second class; in pack- 
ages named, straight or mixed C. L.,, minimum weight 
30,000 pounds, fourth class. 

(New Item.) 

Tile or Wainscoting, opaque glass: Packed in barrels or boxes, 
L. C. L., fourth class; in packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 

(Cancels Item 3, Page 314.) 

Docket No. 618—2:00 P. M. 

Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 

Wire: 4 

Brass or bronze, covered, insulated or plain: In wrapped coils 
or on wrapped reels, L. C. L., second class; in barrels, boxes 
or tubs, L. C. L.,, second class; in coils or on reels, wrapped 
or not wrapped or in barrels, boxes or tubs, straight or 
mixed C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, fourth class. 

Copper, covered, insulated or plain: In coils or on reels, L. c. 
L., second class; in barrels, boxes or tubs, L. C. L., second 
class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds, fourth class. ; 

Brass, bronze or copper, covered, insulated or plain, in pack- 
ages provided for straight C. L: shipments, mixed, C. L., 
minimum weight 30,000 pounds, fourth class. 

(Cancels Brass, Bronze and wep Wire from Item 30, Page 


Wire: 

Iron or Steel: Copper Clad: In bundles, L. C. L., first class; 
in coils or on reels, L. C. L., second class; in barrels, boxes, 
crates or tubs, L. C. L., second class; in packages named, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, fourth class. 

(Cancels Copper Wire with iron or steel core from Item 30, 


Page 335.) 
Wire: 


Iron or Steel: Covered or insulated, not otherwise indexed by 
name: In barrels, boxes, coils or on reels, L. C. L., third 
class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds, fourth class. 

(Cancels Item 33, Page 335.) 
Wire: 


Copper, brass or bronze coated, galvanized, plain or tinned, 
not otherwise indexed by name: On spools in barrels or 
boxes, L. C. L., fourth class; other than on spools in bar- 
rels or boxes, L. C. L., fourth class; in bundles, coils or on 
reels, L. C. L., fourth class; in packages named, C. L., mini- 
mum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 

(Cancels Item 34, Page 335.) 
Wire: 


Zinc: In barrels or boxes, L. C. L., second class: in packages 
named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, fourth class. 
(New Item.) 
Wire Rope: 
Copper, brass or bronze: In coils or on reels, L. C. L., sec- 
ond class; in barrels or boxes, IL. C. L., second class; in 
packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, 


fourth class. 
(Cancels Item 15, Page 336.) 
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e Wire Rope: 
Iron or Steel: In bundles, L. C. L., fourth class; in coils or 
on reels, L. C. L., fourth class; in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., 
fourth class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
36,000 pounds, fifth class. 
(Cancels Item 14, Page 336.) 

Wire Strand, Iron or Steel: In coils or on reels, L. C. L., fourth 
class; in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., fourth class; in pack- 
= named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth 
class. 

(Cancels Item 20, Page 172.) 

Wire Strand, Copper, Brass or Bronze: In coils or on reels, 
L. C. L., second class; in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., second 
class; in packages named, C. L., minimunt weight 30,000 
pounds, fourth class. 

(Cancels Copper Strand from Item 30, Page 335.) 

Wire: Copper, Brass or Bronze Wire, insulated or plain, Iron 
or Steel, Copper Clad, Copper Cable or Wire Strand, Copper, 
Brass or Bronze, in packages named for L. C. L. shipments, 
mixed C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, fourth class. 

(To cover mixture in Item 30, Page 335.) 


Docket No. 619—3:00 P. M. . 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 


; . Western Committee. 
Electrical Appliances: Cable, Electric: 

Aluminum: Lead covered: In boxes or on reels, L. C. L., 
third class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
30,000 pounds, fifth class. Other than lead covered: In 
barrels, boxes or coils or on reels, L. C. L., first class; in 
packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, 
third class. 

Copper: Iron or steel covered: In coils or on reels, L. C. Ih, 
second class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
30,000 pounds, fourth class. Lead covered: On reels, L. C. 
L., third class; on reels, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds, fifth class. Other than iron, steel or lead covered: 
In barrels, boxes or coils or on reels, L. C. L., second class; 
in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, 
fourth class. 

Mixed carloads of two or more kinds of electric cable, cop- 
per, as specified under cable, electric, copper, in packages 
provided for straight carload shipments, will be taken at 
the highest rating provided for carload quantities of any 
article in the shipment, minimum weight 30,000 pounds. 

(Cancels Items 12 and 13, Page 105, Items 12 and 13, Page 165 
and Item 31, Page 335.) 
Docket No. 620—3:30 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 


: Western Committee. 
Electrical Appliances: 

Bands or Rings, Pole, iron or steel: In bundles, L. C. L., 
fourth class; in bags, L. C. L., fourth class; in barrels or 
boxes, L. C. L., fourth class; loose or in packages, C. L., 
minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 

(New Item.) 

Braces, Crossarm, iron or steel: In barrels, boxes, bundles 
or crates, L. C. L., fourth class; loose or in packages, C. L 
minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 

Brackets, Pole, iron or steel: Loose or in packages, L. C. L., 
fourth class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
36,000 pounds, fifth class. 

Brackets or Pins, Insulator or Pole Steps, iron or steel: In 
bundles, L. C. L., fourth class; in bags, L. C. L., fourth 
class; in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., fourth class; 
loose or in packages, straight or mixed, C. L., minimum 
weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 

(Eliminate Steel Brackets from Item 9, Page 165.) 

Crossarms, iron or steel: Loose or in packages, L. C. L., 
fourth class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
36,000 pounds, fifth class. 

(Allow Braces, Brackets, Pins, Steps and Crossarms to remain 
in mixture, Item 15, Page 167.) 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 12. 


Docket No. 621—9:30 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Glassware: 


Battery Jars: Packed in crates, L.*C. L., second class; 
packed in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., second class; in pack- 
— named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, fourth 
class. 

Blanks for Cut Glassware: Packed in barrels or boxes, L. C. 
L., second class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6-B), fourth class. ° 

Oil Cans: In wooden jackets, in barrels, boxes or crates, L. 
Cc. L., second class; in wire jackets, in barrels, boxes or 
crates, L. C. L., second class; in sheet metal jackets, in 
barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., third class; in packages 
or loose, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6-B), fourth class. r 

Glassware, see Note 1: 

Note 1.—All articles of Glassware which are decorated, 
mounted or trimmed with gold or silver will be subject to 
the ratings provided for Glassware, gold or silver decorated, 
mounted or trimmed. 

Gold decorated, mounted or trimmed, packed in barrels or 
wooden boxes, class D1. 

Silver decorated, mounted or trimmed, packed in barrels or 
wooden boxes, class D1. 

Glassware, Cut, see Note 1: Cut glassware consisting of 
pressed or blown articles, with cut necks, cut stems, cut 
stoppers, cut star bottoms or cut flutes or mitres extend- 
ing not more than half way up the article, packed in bar- 
rels or boxes, first class. Cut glassware, not otherwise 
indexed by name, packed in barrels or boxes, class D1. 

Glassware, other than cut, see Note 1: 

Balls, Lightning Rod: Packed im barrels or boxes, L. C. L., 

second class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 

24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6-B), fourth class. 

Beer Mugs: Packed in crates, L. C. L., second class; packed 
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in barrels or boxes, L. C, L., second class; in packages 
named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, fourth class. 

Bottles, Carboys, Demijohns or Jars, not otherwise indexed 
by name, with or without their equipment of caps, covers, 
stoppers or tops: Less than one-half gallon in capacity: 
Each in fiber or wicker covers, in boxes or crates, L. C. L., 
first ciass; in partitioned bottle carriers without tops, L. 
Cc. L., first class; packed in barrels, boxes or crates, see 
Note 8, L. C. L., third class; in packages named, C. L., 
minimum weight 30,000 pounds, see Note 2, fifth class; in 
bulk, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds (subject to Note 
3), fifth class. 

Note 8.—Empty Glass Bottles, 3 ounces or less capacity, 
in fiberboard, pulpboard or double-faced corrugated straw- 
board boxes, complying with Rule 9, may be enclosed, not 
to exceed three in a corrugated strawboard or cork-lined 
wrapper or in a cell formed by double-faced corrugated 
strawboard partitions. 

One-half gallon, to and including one gallon capacity: Each 
in fiber or wicker cover, in boxes or crates, L. C. L., first 
class; each in individual box, L. C. L., first class; in par- 
titioned bottle carriers without tops, L. C. L., first class 
packed in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., third class; in 
packages named, C. L., minimum weight 28,060 pounds, 
see Note 2, fifth class; in bulk, C. L., minimum weight 28,- 
000 pounds (subject to Note 3), fifth class. 

Note 2.—Rating will also apply on extra caps, covers or 
tops in mixed C. L. with jars. 


Exceeding one gallon, to and including five gallons in ca- . 


pacity: Each in fiber or wicker cover, in boxes or crates, 
L. C. L., class D1; each in wicker cover, packed in, covered 
wicker basket, L. C. L., class Dl; each in open top crate 
reaching to or above shoulder of bottle, L. C. L., class D1; 
each in individual box or crate, L. C. L., first class; packed 
in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class; in pack- 
ages named, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 pounds (subject 
to Rule 6-B), fourth class; in bulk, C. L., minimum weight 
_— pounds (subject to Rule 6-B and Note 3), fourth 
class. 

Exceeding five gallons in capacity: Each packed in individ- 
ual box, projecting neck securely protected by metal or 
wooden hods, L. C. L., first class; packed in barrels, boxes 
or crates, L. C. L., first class; in packages named, C. L., 
minimum weight 16,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6-B), third 
class; in bulk, C. L., minimum weight 16,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6-B and Note 3), third class. 

Note 3.—Bottles, Carboys, Demijohns or Jars will only be 
accepted in bulk when in carloads and when complying with 
the following conditions: 


(a) Bottles, demijohns or jars, one-half gallon or less in 
capacity must contain a minimum weight of glass as 


follows: 

Capacity Minimum 
not exceeding. weight of glass. 
FR en ar rt eee we 6 ounces 
Se BH ee ee 12 ounces 
NY lePU els hnis of tees niee'd ole ate 14 ounces 
a eae ee ae 16 ounces 
ee RO AR Serre eee 22 ounces 
De, 5, A ins den'trais, « evord au a eb ol a ne eae 28 ounces 


(b) Bottles, demijohns or jars, one-half gallon or less in 
capacity, loaded in bulk in carloads. 

Consignors must provide two transverse partitions of %4- 
inch or heavier wood, placed half-way between the ends 
and doorways of the car and two transverse partitions 
of same material placed inside and just clear of door- 
ways; these partitions must not be fastened to the car, 
but must fit tightly between the sides thereof and be 
held in place by the load; the doorway transverse par- 
titions must be braced by an additional partition of %- 
inch or heavier -wood placed lengthwise in the center 
of the car; inside door protection of %-inch or heavier 
wood corresponding to grain doors to be securely fast- 
ened across the doorways; all partitions and inside door 
protection to project above the level of the load. 

Bottles, demijohns or jars, one-half gallon or less in ca- 
pacity, having tapering necks must be loaded shoulder 
to shoulder and bottom to bottom, with a cushion of 
indented pulpboard or other suitable: material between 
bottoms; other shapes must be loaded neck to bottom 
with a cushion of indented pulpboard or other suitable 
material between necks and bottoms. 

(c) Bottles, carboys, demijohns or jars, exceeding one-half 
gallon in capacity, loaded in bulk in carloads. 

Consignors must provide two transverse partitions of %- 
inch or heavier wood, placed inside and just clear of 
doorways; these partitions must not be fastened to the 
car, but must be braced by an additional partition of 
%-inch or heavier wood placed lengthwise in the cen- 
ter of the car, inside door protection of %-inch or 
heavier wood corresponding to grain doors to be se- 
curely fastened across the doorways; all partitions and 
a door protection to project above the level of the 
oad, 


Bottles, carboys, demijohns or jars, exceeding one-half. - 


gallon in capacity, must be separately and securely 
packed with hay, indented pulpboard or other suitable 
material so that there is a cushion of material between 
each of the articles. 

Bulbs, Incandescent ‘Electric Lamp, without metal fittings: 
Packed in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., first class; in pack- 
ages named, C. L., minimum weight 18,000 pounds (subject 
to Rule 6-B), third class. 

Chandeliers, packed in barrels or boxes, class D1. 

Fish Globes, packed in barrels or boxes, first class. 

Jelly Glasses or Jelly Tumblers, with or without their equip- 
ment of covers or tops, see Note 4: Packed in crates, L. 
Cc. L., third class; packed in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., 
third class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
30,000 pounds, see Note 5, fifth class. 

Note 4.—Ratings apply on Glasses or Tumblers with a 
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ring or shoulder for fitting a cap, cover or top and without 
handle or stem, such as are commonly used for jellies, 
jams, meats, mustard or preserves. 

Note 5.—Rating will also apply on extra covers or tops 
in mixed carloads with Jelly Glasses or Jelly Tumblers. 

lamp Chimneys, see Note 6: Packed in barrels or boxes, L. 
Cc. L., first class; _in packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 15,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6-B), third class. 

Note 6.—Lamp Chimneys, in cartons made of other than 
corrugated paper, will be accepted in fiberboard, pulpboard 
or strawboard boxes meeting the requirements of Rule 42, 
provided the gross weight of the box and its contents does 
not exceed forty pounds. 

Glassware: 

Lamp Globes or Shades: Coppered, leaded or framed glass, 
packed in barrels or boxes, class D1; 

Lamp Globes or Shades, Glass, not otherwise indexed by 
name: Packed in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., first class; in 
packages named, C. L., minimum weight t2,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B), second class. 

Lantern Globes: Packed in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., second 
class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fourth class. 

Reflectors, packed in barrels or boxes, first class. 

Siphon Bottles (bottles fitted with siphons): Packed in bar- 
rels or boxes, L. C. L., second class; in packages named, 
c. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 

fourth class. 

Smokers’ Sets, packed in barrels or boxes, first class. 

Toilet Sets, packed in barrels or boxes, first class. 

Towel Bars, with or without metal brackets or knobs: Packed 
in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., second class; in packages 
named, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6B), fourth class, 

Tubing, glass, straight, not otherwise indexed by name: 
Packed in boxes, L. C. L., second class; packed in boxes, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, fourth class. 

Tumblers, not otherwise indexed by name: Packed in crates, 
L. C. L., second class; packed in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., 
second class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fourth class. 

Vases: Machine Decorated or Plain (see Note 7): Packed in 
barrels or boxes, L. C. L., second class; in packages named, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 
fourth class. 

Vases: Decorated, other than Machine Decorated (see Note 
7): Packed in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., first class; in 
packages named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B), second class. 

Glassware, other than Cut, not otherwise indexed by name, 
packed in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., second class; in pack- 
ages named, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject 
to Rule 6B), fourth class. 

Mixed carloads of two or more kinds of Glassware as specified 
under Glassware, other than Cut Glassware, in packages 
provided for straight carload shipments, will be taken at 
the highest rating provided for carload quantities of any 
article in the shipment. The minimum weight shall be the 
highest carload minimum weight provided for any article 
in the shipment. 

Mixed carloads of one or more kinds of Glassware as specified 
under Glassware, other than Cut Glassware, in packages 
provided for straight carload shipments and Glass Oil 
Lamps, including Glass Oil Lamp Founts, other than Cut 
Glass, not decorated, in packages provided for straight car- 
load shipments, will be taken at the highest rating pro- 
vided for carload quantities of any article in the shipment. 
The minimum weight shall be the highest C. L. minimum 
weight provided for any article in the shipment. 

(Cancellations: Items 7, 8, 9 and 10, Page 125 Item 23, Page 
134; Items 8, 12, 13, 14, 15 and 18, Page 194; Item 1, Page 
195; Items 11 and 17, Page 215; Items 325 and 353, Page 29, 
Sup 8; Item 21, Page 143.) 

Bottles, Nursing, with rubber attachments, packed in barrels or 
boxes, second class. 

(Cancels Nursing Bottles in Item 1, Page 196.) 


Docket No. 622—2:00 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 

Machinery and Machines: 

Filter Press Parts: Heads or ends, iron or steel, loose or in 
packages, L. C. L., third class; stands or legs, iron or steel, 
loose or in packages, L. C. L., third class; side bars or 
beams, iron or steel, loose or in packages, L. C. L., third 
class; plates or cake frames, iron or steel, cast, loose or in 
packages, L. C. L., third class: other than cast, loose or in 
packages, L. C. L., third class; metal other than iron or 
steel, loose or in packages, L. C. L., first class; wood, in 
boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class; loose or in packages, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, class A. 

(Cancels Items 17, Page 209, 49, Page 234; and 25, 26 and 27, 
Page 235.—Uniform 65.) 
Docket No. 624—2:15 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Slate, not otherwise indexed by name, in barrels, boxes or 
crates, L. C. L., fourth class. 
(To amend Item 6, Page 268.) 
Docket No. 625—2:20 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Motorcycle Side Seats, in boxes, first class. . os 
Docket No. 626—2:30 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Boat Parts: Boat or Launch Frames or Hulls: Wooden, in the 
white, S. U., loose, four times first class; S. U., in boxes or 
crates, three times first class; K. D., flat, in boxes, bundles 
or crates, second class. 
(To amend Item 3, Page 122.) 
Docket No. 627—2:45 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Potato Chips (Saratoga Chips): In boxes or barrels, L. is 
fourth class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
20,000 pounds, fifth class. 
(To cancel Item 16, Page 278.) 
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Docket No. 628—3:00 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Rubber Shoddy (Reclaimed Rubber): In bags, bales, barrels or 
boxes, L. C. L., third class; in packages named, C. L., mini- 
mum weight 40, 000 pounds, fourth class. 
(To i Item 35, Page 291.) 
Docket No. 629—3:15 Submitted by Shippers. 
— other than 9 Bg in boxes or crates, L. C. L., second 
class. 
(To amend Item 12, Page 130.) 
Docket No. 630—3:30 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Tanks: Stock Watering: Nested, in bundles, L. C. L., first 
class; nested, in packages or loose, c. L., minimum weight 
24,000 pounds, fourth © wee 
Docket No. 631—4:00 P. Submitted by Shippers. 
Bottle Wrappers: ussiier. in bales, boxes or crates, L. C. L., 
third class. 
(To onene Item 17, Page 125.) 
Docket No. 632—4:15 P. Submitted by Shippers. 
Mop Heads, Cotton, in Guiles or boxes, third class. 
(To cancel Item 2, Page 246.) 
Docket No. 633—4:30 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Machinery and Machines: Pumps, Power, other than Wind Mill: 
S. U., in boxes or crates, second class. 
(To amend Item 5, Page 237.) 


SOUTHEASTERN RATES 





So far as anyone can see now there is to be no end 
to the protesting which shippers in, to and from the South- 
east will make to the proposed changes carried in the tar- 
iffs filed by carriers in compliance, as they say, with the 
views expressed by the Commission in Fourth Section Viola- 
tions in the Southeast. The hearings on the subject were 
resumed on December 14, the purpose then being to listen 
to the statements of shippers at intermediate points. It 
went on all day without the slightest indication that the 
protestants had exhausted themselves. 

Soap was the only commodity under consideration and 
the representations did not come from shippers at the inter- 
’ mediate points. Frank Van Slyck, traffic manager for the 
Globe Soap Co. of Cincinnati; David M. Pomfret, traffic 
manager for Colgate & Co., and C. H. Meyer of the Louis- 
ville Soap Co, were the formal speakers at the morning 
session. Broadly speaking, they took the position that in 
making their rates conform to the Fourth Section the rail- 
roads have fallen into grievous violations of the section, 
which says that all rates must be just and reasonable. 

The railroads contend that the any-quantity rates 
which have prevailed in the Southeast should be displaced 
by carload and less-than-carload rates, and that at the 
foundation the proposed change will work for the benefit 
of the soapmakers because the lower carload rates will 
be an inducement to the jobbers to buy in carload quanti- 
ties so as to obtain the manufacturers’ prices. Messrs. 
Van Slyck, Pomfret and Meyer strenuously denied the 
possibility of such a result. They said that, as a rule, the 
jobber in the South has not the market for carload quan- 
tities of any manufacturer’s brands. In many instances 
the jobber has neither the money nor the credit to finance 
carload operations. 

“I want to say a word from the jobber’s point of view,” 
said a man out in the middle of the audience. “I have to 
keep some of each of these manufacturers’ brands on hand; 
there are five of them, and in order to get the benefit of the 
carload rates and prices I would have to buy five car- 
loads to distribute in the territory in which the largest 
towns have a population of about 7,000. When I got 
through buying in carload quantities I would have most 
of my capital wrapped up in soap.” A ripple of applause 
passed over the audience. Not one of the traffic men had 
mentioned that phase of the matter. 

Mr. Pomfret said he did not consider the four big soap 
manufacturers other than his own company as his competi- 
tors at all. He dismissed them with a wave of his hand. 

“My competitor is the woman in the South with a red- 
hot stove, a pan of grease and a can of lye,” said Mr. 
Pomfret. “If, by reason of this increase of rates a 
retailer should undertake to increase the price of a bar 
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of laundry soap one cent, nearly every woman in the 
South would begin making her own.” 

Mr. Meyer figured that the. new tariffs would in- 
crease freight charges on soap 26 per cent on an average 
to the common or basing points, which are, of course, the 
jobbing centers. He said that the increase from Louisville 
to Lexington is 60 per cent. | 

The real issue between the carriers and the shippers 
in regard to the tariffs filed by the southeastern roads 
was clearly defined at the afternoon session December 
9, as they result of a verbal passage between Arthur B. 
Hayes, attorney for the Central Leather Co., and R. Wal- 
ton .Moore, attorney for the carriers, after the latter had 
said that the railroads, in making up their tariffs, were 
carrying out the wishes and orders of the Commission. 

“Isn’t it a fact that there are hundreds of advances 
in these tariffs that are proposed between points where 
no violations of the fourth section existed?” asked Mr. 
Hayes. 

“There are some such,” said Mr. Green, chairman of 
the committee which made up the tariffs, “but they were 
necessitated by the orders of the Commission.” 

Mr. Hayes suggested that the advances were made 
to get more revenue, rather than to remove violations of 
the fourth section. 

Mr. Moore said it had cost the railroads $700,000 to 
make up the tariffs and that they should be allowed to 
go into effect. He objected to suspension, saying that that 
would cost $200,000 more and work a great injustice and 
large financial loss to the carriers. 

Before that incident, Mr. Butler, for the Jackson and 
Meridian, Miss., commercial associations, and W. R. Camp- 
bell, traffic manager for the Central Leather Co., had 
pointed out advances which they claim are without justi- 
fication under the report of the Commission. Mr. Camp- 
bell, in a large sense, was speaking for the whole tanning 
industry, and not merely for the company he represents, 
for the readjustment, so-called, bears upon the whole of it. 

Shippers, it is believed, have an uphill fight against 
the tariffs prepared by the southern roads, in compliance, 
they say, with the Commission’s report and orders in 
Fourth Section Violations in the Southeast. Suspensions, 
if any are made, it is suspected, will be limited to the 
items in the tariffs making advances between points where 
no violations existed. The most patent of instances of 
that sort, according to the assertions of shippers, are 
to be found in advances from Richmond, Norfolk and 
Petersburg, Va., to Atlanta. The increase of the class 
scale from an 84-cent to $1 basis, so far as the shippers 
will admit, is without any justification whatever. Lincoln 
Green, however, asserted, at the hearing on December 9, 
that those advances were forced by situations created 
elsewhere by the order of the Commission. 

The thought of the men of the Commission who are 
concerned in the matter, based, of course, only on the 
partial information already at hand, appears to be that 
the railroads have justification for the proposals they have 
made. It is admitted that they may have gone too far; 
that is, they have added ten cents where perhaps five 
cents would have been the reasonable thing to do. 

Inasmuch as the Commission is determined to get rid 
of the basing point system, it is believed it will allow 
the railroads to go far in making the adjustment to bring 
about its abolition, probably on the theory that if they 
can now be induced to get rid of that method of making 
rates, it will be possible later, on formal complaint, to 
reduce rates allowed to go in, as part of the consideration, 
so to speak, received by the carriers in return for their 
surrender of the basing point system of making rates. 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of Tae Trarric Wor.p of Trans: 
portation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
With the Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 


A PROBLEM FOR THE EXPORTER 


Editor The Traffic World: 


“Unless extra steamer chartered no further space for 
grain drills for Australasia.” This telegram, recently re- 
ceived by us from one of the large transcontinental rail- 
roads, in reply to our urgent request for rates and space 
on several hundred cubic tons for points in Australia and 
New Zealand, is a type of replies that we received from 
practically every foreign department of every western 
railroad. 


This telegram may mean little to the average person 
not engaged in manufacture, but it furnishes much food 
for deep thought on the part of the American manufac- 
turers who are strenuously trying to enlarge their foreign 
business and who are to-day crying for space and more 
space. But there is no space All boats are booked to 
their full capacity for months to come, and a prospect 
for even greater demands in the future. 


As you know, every editor, from the village weekly 
to the mighty daily of the metropolis, has been advising 
American manufacturers that now is the opportune time 
to get out and corral the export trade of the world. The 
United States government has taken up the cry, and 
several well-informed and well-meaning export experts 
have visited our city, addressed our commercial .club 
and have conferred privately with the various manufac- 
turers of the city with a view of securing permanently 
practically all. of the export of the world. While the 
different nations of Europe are engaged in the serious 
business of murdering each other’s subjects, day, night 
and Sunday, exerting every atom of strength, every dollar 
and every man toward the elimination of each other, and 
every ruler and high counsel of state promising upon his 
sacred honor to continue to murder the other fellow’s 
subjects until he has not a man or a dollar left (which 
might apply to both sides), we are told that now is the 
opportune time to catch the goose that lays the golden 
egg. 

But just how we are going to deliver the eggs is a 
problem, and a mighty big one. Most of our advisers 
seem to be unaware that prior to the war the United 
States as an exporting nation ranked second among the 
nations of the world; in fact, the volume of our export, 
according to statistics, exceeded that of the German Em- 
pire. We had practically no trouble to secure space at 
any time by numerous steamship lines operating to the 
four quarters of the globe, and at reasonable rates; in 
fact, up to June 1, 1915, under a prior contract, we could 
get a rate of about six dollars per cubic ton from New 
York to Adelaide, Brisbane or Freemantel. To-day the 
rates to the same points are from forty dollars to fifty 
dollars per cubic ton, with a slim chance of getting it 
hauled at all in time for our markets. Thomas Jefferson, 
when secretary of state in 1793, prophesied present con- 
ditions, when he said, “When those nations who may be 
our principal carriers shall be at war with each other, if 
we have not within ourselves the means of transportation, 


our produce must be exported in belligerent vessels, at 
the increased expense of war freight and insurance, and 
the articles which will not bear that must perish on our 
hands.” 


Of course, the customer pays the freight and is prob- 
ably willing to pay the high rate if he can get his goods 
delivered. But to-day the eastern and western ports are 
choked with thousands of cars of grain waiting to be put 
in the elevators. Thousands upon thousands of cars of 
war material have accumulated, ready to be unloaded and 
lightered to their various docks and steamers. We are 
advised by a high railroad official that the roads leading 
to New York are blocked with cars of war supplies; in, 
fact, some are being held on sidings as far away as three 
hundred miles, awaiting an opportunity to be forwarded 
and lightered. There is no doubt that the government 
and its experts are doing good work in their advice to 
the American manufacturers to get export, and there is 
little doubt but when the war is over the United States. 
will stand head and shoulders above all nations in the 
world as an exporter; but if conditions for making de- 
livery are so difficult to-day, what can we expect upon 
the termination of this mighty conflict in Europe? “Qh,” 
you say, “all the vessels to-day that are engaged in han- 
dling war munitions will seek the transportation of those 
products they formerly solicited.” But will they? 


Suppose that you were either Germany or England, 
and some day you crawled out from beneath the struggling 
mass Of humanity, washed off the blood of battle, had a 
surgeon patch up your wounds, took a bath, had a shave, 
dressed up in your business suit once again, made up 
your mind that it was about time to look after ‘your 
business, and walked into the office one fine morning 
and took your accustomed place at your desk. About 
the first thing you would say to the office boy would be, 
“Son, bring me my export dope,” and the boy would 
reply, “Sir, there is no export. While you were off on 
that mighty spree your Uncle Samuel slipped in and 
filched everything in sight in the way of export.” ‘What 
would you do? In all probability you would say, “Well, 
Uncle Sam may have got the export while we were busily 
fighting one another for it; he may have secured the 
orders, but we will see whether he will deliver them in 
our subsidized vessels or not.” When the war is over 
there may be plenty of boats to carry the export trade 
from the United States, but there will be mighty few 
of them flying the American flag, and that they’ will de- 
mand high discriminatory rates from the American ex- 
porter seems a foregone conclusion. That Germany, and 
in all probability England, will insist upon their vessels 
giving preference to their own products is reasonable 
beyond doubt. While these vessels are privately owned, 
many are subsidized by the government and, if necessary, 
can be commandeered. What, then, will the American 
exporter do to keep the trade with the foreign countries? 
What, then, will the voters say to a ship subsidy in the 
United States? Are not the words of our martyred 
President McKinley significant? “We should no longer 
contribute, directly or indirectly, to the maintenance of 
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the colossal marine of foreign countries, but provide an 
efficient and complete marine of our own.” 
W. H. STORY, Traffic Manager, 
The American Seeding Machine Co. 
Springfield, O., Dec. 11, 1915. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


In its annual report sent to Congress December 13 
the Interstate Commerce Commission recommends the ad- 
dition of two to its membership. In support of that 
recommendation it says: 

“The variety and volume of the work already de- 
volved upon the Commission necessitate, in its opinion, 
early enlargement of its membership and express statutory 
power to act through subdivisions, designated by the Com- 
mission to perform its duties with regard to specified 
subjects or features of its own, subject, of course, to 
retention by the Commission of its control, as a Commis- 
sion, of all duties and powers delegated to the Commis- 
sion This recommendation is submitted pending, and 
without prejudice to, deliberation appropriate to more 
comprehensive and constructive legislation which the Con- 
gress may later deem wise to consider. The recommenda- 
tion for enlargement of the membership of the Commis- 
sion is directly connected with and dependent upon the 
authority to act through subdivisions.” 

The only other new recommendation is that trains 
composed of cars exclusively used for the transportation of 
sugar cane on common carrier railroads in Porto Rico 
should be excepted from the provisions of the safety ap- 
pliance act relating to power brakes. 

For the reasons stated in previous annual reports 
the Commission renews its recommendations to the 
effect— 

“That, for the purpose of uniformity and to prevent 
injustice, there should be provided by law one period, 
which in the Commission’s opinion should be three years, 
for the beginning of all actions relating to transportation 
charges subject to the act. 

“That that portion of section 20 of the act which 
accords the Commission right of access to the accounts, 
records and memoranda kept by carriers be amended so 
as to also accord right of access to the carriers’ cor- 
respondence files. 


“That there should be appropriate and adequate legis- 
lation upon the subject of control over railway capitaliza- 
tion. 

“That, in the interests of economy and efficiency and 
proper protection for records, the Commission be author- 
ized to enter into a lease arrangement, covering a term 
of years, for suitable quarters, which can thus be secured 
through the construction of a building for that purpose. 

“That the minimum penalty for violation of the hours 
of service act be fixed at $100. 

“That the use of steel cars in passenger train service 
be required, and that the use in passenger trains of wooden 
cars between or in front of steel cars be prohibited.” 

The statement of appropriations and aggregate ex- 
penditures for the year ended June 30, 1915, shows a 
total of $4,150,000, of which $2,300,000 was spent on valua- 
tion, $245,000 for the investigation of the block signal 
and train control systems and enforcement of the laws re- 
lating to the hours of service; $208,293 for locomotive 
boiler inspections. $296,978 for the examination of ac- 
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The rest of the money was spent on other activi- 
ties authorized by the law. 


The statistics as to work of the Commission show 


‘a considerable diminution on both the formal and informal 


dockets. In the year ended October 31, 6,500 informal 
complaints were docketed, as compared with 7,880 in the 
corresponding period of the preceding year. There was 
a decrease of 1,176 cases on the special dockets, the 
total being 6,690 for the year. The number of formal 
complaints filed in the year ended October 31 was 964, a 
decrease of 190, as compared with the preceding year. 
In the same period 902 cases were decided, 205 were 
dismissed by stipulation or otherwise, making a total of 
1,107 disposed of, as compared with 864 in the preceding 
year. 


In the same period the Commission conducted 1,543 
hearings, in the course of which approximately 200,438 
pages of testimony were taken, as compared with 1,067 
hearings and 179,569 pages of testimony in the preceding 
year; 198 cases were argued before the Commission, con- 
suming 103 days of sittings. There were 199 suspension 
of tariffs, a decrease of 4, as compared with the previous 
year; 210 set cases were disposed of, an increase of 56, as 
compared with the preceding year. 


The number of fourth section applications also de- 
creased, only 673 being received, a falling off of 277, as 
compared with the prior year; 822 fourth section orders 
were entered, 260 of which were permanent and 562 for 
temporary relief. 


The Commission reviews at considerable length the 
fourth section applications based on the competition 
through the Panama Canal. It says that of the commodi- 
ties shown in schedule C, 961,768 tons moved to the Pacific 
coast in the calendar year 1913, from transcontinental 
territories A and B, corresponding to Zone No. 4, created 
by Fourth Section Order No. 124. Of this amount, 539,409 
tons, or 56 per cent, moved all-rail and 422,359 tons, or 
approximately 44 per cent, moved by water, “at rates spe- 
cifically lower than those charged by the rail lines.” 

“Since the opening of the Panama Canal,” says the 
report, “the water carriers have materially reduced their 
rates, shortened the time of transportation, increased the 
frequency of sailings, added to their tonnage capacity and 
largely added to tonnage secured of: this coast-to-coast 
freight. It was shown that they have in the service be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 49 ships, with a 
capacity of more than 380,000 tons.” 

The foregoing paragraph is quoted because of its 
pertinency to the controversy now going on with regard 
to the extension eastward of the 55-cent rate on iron and 
steel. 

In another paragraph the Commission says it is evi- 
dent that the degree of competition between the rail 
carriers and water carriers for traffic between the Atlantic 
and Pacific coast has been largely increased by the new 
conditions created by the opening of the Panama Canal, 
and that it is necessary for the rail lines to make material 
reductions in their rates if they are to expect to obtain 
any considerable percentage of this coast-to-coast traffic. 

In the year ended October 31 there were filed with 
the Commission 149,449 tariff publications containing 
changes in rates, fares, classification or charges. This 
is an increase of 418 over the previous period of eleven 
months covered by the last report. The Commission com- 
ments on the fact that this number, covering at least 
one big attempt to procure an advance in rates, is much 
smaller than the number filed during the year ended Nov. 
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30, 1908. It attributes the decrease to the improvement 
of its regulations governing the filing of tariffs. In 1908 
the number filed was 228,403. 

Commenting on the application of the express com- 
panies, for permission to interchange factors used in 
making up express rates, the Commission says: “They 
frankly acknowledge the benefits resulting to themselves 
and to the public from the regulations, practices and 
method of stating rates prescribed by the Commission.” 

A large section of the report is devoted to a review 
of cases in the courts. 

The report contains a table showing a classification 
by classes and commodities of amounts adjusted for loss 
and damage to freight by carriers having annual revenues 
exceeding one million dollars for the calendar year 1914. 
In that period the carriers paid out in loss and damage 
claims $32,375,617, representing 1.117 per cent of their 
gross operating revenue. Grain caused the largest per- 
centage attributable to a given commodity. The amount 
paid out for loss and damage to grain was $2,718,078, or 
8.395 per cent of the total loss and damage payments. 
The fruits and vegetables caused the next largest bill, 
$2,687,393, or 8.3 per cent. Live stock came next, the 
bill on that account being $2,211,655, or 6.831 per cent. 
Meats and packing-house products caused a loss of $1,031,- 
633, or 3.186 per cent. That percentage was exceeded 
by the percentage on flour and other mill products, 
clothing, groceries and furniture. The loss on cement, 
clay and stone was 3.125 per cent. The unclassified com- 
modities caused 25.284 per cent of the losses. 

No attempt was made to state the percentage of loss 
as to each commodity compared with the amount of 
freight paid by that particular commodity. 4 


The part of the report pertaining to valuation is a 
summary of remarks heretofore made by Director Prouty 
in various discussions he has had with regard to that 
work. By January 1 surveys will have been. completed 
on nearly 50,000 miles of road; there are now twelve field 
parties in each of the valuation districts. It is doubi- 
ful, says the report, if under the present organization 
work can be prosecuted faster than it is now proceeding. 
At the present rate the field work will be completed in 
four years. There is no estimate as to how much longer 
will be required for the rest of the work. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL’S REPORT 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Nearly all the troubles of the Postoffice Department 
in the year that closed, according to the annual report 
of Postmaster-General Burleson, made public December 
12, appear to be attributed by him to the European war. 

The report advocates the passage of the Moon bill to 
establish a new basis for railway mail pay, which was 
So bitterly fought by the railroad companies. In an ab- 
Stract of the report a subhead over the story of the 
death of that measure says: “Killed at the Last Mo- 
ment.” In the abstract the size of the railway mail pay 
bill, $3,200,506, is attriibuted to the war. The impression 
is created that conditions before the war were so pros- 
perous and the mail so heavy that the average weights 
obtained during the ante-war period were so much greater 
than the weights that have been hauled since that time 
that the weighing constituted a “sting” for the govern- 
ment. On that point the abstract says: 

“The largest item of expense-—that of railroad trans- 
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portation—is attributable to the readjustment of the rates 
paid to the railroads for carrying the mail following the 
quadrennial reweighing in the fourth contract section. 
This reweighing began in February, 1914, and continued 
for three months, and hence took place before postal traffic 
was adversely affected by the European war. It was a 
matter therefore of legal necessity to assume this in- 
creased expenditure for railroad transportation service.” 


Railway Mail Pay. 


With regard to railway mail pay it says: ‘ The post- 
master-general, in his two preceding reports, discussed at 
length the history of the subject of compensation to the 
railways for transportation of the mails and the progress 
of efforts to secure a just and more equitable plan of 
fixing railway mail pay. The question is now more urgent 
and acute and still remains unsettled. 

“In justice to the railways, the Postoffice Department 
and the public, it is a matter of incréasing necessity 
that there be enacted as soon as practicable the proposed 
legislation recommended by the Postoffice Department, au- 
thorizing the change from the weight basis to the space 
basis of adjusting compensation to the railroads for carry- 
ing the mails, and providing liberal and adequate rates 
of pay, with which recommendations the conclusions ef 
the joint committee of Congress, which reported Aug. 
31, 1914, are substantially in accord. 

“A measure providing for this desirable and much- 
needed change was incorporated in the annual Postoffice 
Department appropriation bill last winter. Owing to the 
failure of that bill in the closing hours of Congress, action 
upon the question was postponed. During the pendency 
of that legislation, and since that time, a propaganda 
against it has been extensively carried on by or in behalf 
of certain of the railroads, which, regardless of the mo- 
tives of those .responsible for it, presents biased and mis- 
leading statements of the issues involved. 


“It is believed that the railroads generally and those 
connected with them share the desire of the department 
to provide an equitable basis of pay for carrying the mails. 
Proper development and maintenance of- present postal 
facilities, as demanded by the public, in great measure 
depends -upon an early settlement of the mail-pay ques- 
tion. It is to. be hoped, therefore, that efforts to becloud 
the subject and secure further delay will not be successful. 


Parcel Post. 


“Notwithstanding the adverse business conditions re- 
sulting from the war, the year just ended records desir- 
able and gratifying growth of the parcel post. In opera- 
tion less than three years, this service has become a 
transportation agency of the greatest importance. 

“To enable the department to ascertain the growth 
of the service, as well as its revenues and costs, periodical 
counts have been made and detailed information obtained 
at all first and second class offices and at a number of 
representative third and fourth class offices of the number 
of parcels handled, the amount of postage thereon, and 
the costs of the service. Statistics in the minutest de- 
tail are compiled from these data for the 50 largest offices, 
which represent approximately one-half of the entire 
postal business. The latest count, from Oct. 1 to 15, 1915, 
shows that 30,939,730 parcels were mailed at these offices, 
on which the postage amounted to $1,856,602.82, and the 
total weight aggregated 41,815,452 pounds. 

“These statistics indicate that the postal service is 
now handling 1,000,000,000 parcels annually. When it is 
considered that prior. to the establishment of the parcel 
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post not more than one-fourth of that number were han- 
dled, the immense popularity and growth of the service 
is at once apparent. It is also highly gratifying that by 
the adoption of more efficient methods, predicated upon 
experience gained since the establishment of the service, 
the department has been able to greatly reduce the aver- 
age cost of handling parcels. 


Mail Cars. 


“Of the 1,411 full railway postoffice cars in use and 
in reserve at the end of the fiscal year, 74 per cent were 
either of all-steel or steel underframe construction. These 
figures represent a very substantial advance toward se- 
curing stronger and safer cars throughout the service. 
In all 110 wooden railway postoffice cars and 47 wooden 
apartment cars were retired, and 96 all-steel full railway 
postoffice cars, 160 all-steel apartment cars, and 61 steel 
underframe apartment cars were put in service. ~ 


“Besides the added protection to the railway postal 
clerks afforded by this new equipment, mention should 
be made of the fact that they are receiving under the 
present administration the full benefits of the law pro- 
viding leave with pay for injuries sustained while in the 
service and in line of duty, and in case of death relief 
for their relatives or legal representatives. 


Government Ownership. 


“The postmaster-general renews the recommendations 
made in his last two annual reports that early action be 
taken by Congress declaring a government monopoly 
over all utilities for the public transmission of intelli- 
gence. As soon as practicable, the telephone and tele- 
graph systems of the United States should be incorporated 
into the postal establishment. 

“As the former reports pointed out, the private own- 
ership of telephone and telegraph utilities places in pri- 
vate hands the control of important vehicles for the trans- 
mission of intelligence, and therefore infringes upon a 
function reserved by the constitution to the national gov- 
ernment. Operation of these facilities inherently as well 
as constitutionally belongs to the postal service.” 


COMPLAINT FOR REPARATION 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


A rather novel complaint has been filed by the 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. of Chicago’ against the 
Toledo, Saginaw & Muskegon and connecting railroads, 
in which they seek to collect the freight charges prepaid 
on a shipment of billiard tables and varnish from Mus- 
kegon, Mich., to Mexico City, Mex., via New Orleans 
and the Wolvin Line. 

The freight charges, amounting to $639.05, were 
prepaid in accordance with an arrangement which the 
Brunswick people had had in effect for several years, 
but were not included in the invoice value of the goods, 
merely being advanced as an accommodation to the 
consignees. 

After the shipment arrived at New Orleans and had 
been transferred from the rail ‘carriers to the “Hero” 
steamship of the Wolvin Linea fire broke out and the 
entire shipment was destroyed. Insurance was paid by 
the company designated by the Wolvin Line at Chicago, 
where the export bill of lading was made out. Settle- 
ment, however, was merely made for the invoice value 
of the goods, which, as stated above, did not include 
prepaid freight charges, which they have since refused 
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to pay. Under the provisions of paragraph 2, section 3, 
of the uniform bill of lading, under which the goods 
were shipped from Muskegon to Chicago, at which point 
the export bill was made out by the Wolvin Line; for 
the purpose of securing the shipment, it is provided 
“the amount of any loss or damage for which any Car- 
rier is liable shall be computed on the basis of the 
value of the property (being the bona fide invoice price, 
if any, to the consignees, including the freight charges, 
if prepaid) at the place and time of shipment.” It is 
under this section that the complainants are seeking 
to secure reparation. 


TO REDUCE SPLIT DELIVERIES 





C. C. McCain, chairman of the Trunk Line Associa- 
tion, is sending the following letter to shippers who avail 
themselves of the carriers’ rule permitting three separate 
deliveries from any one car, or more at a charge for 
each delivery in excess of three: 

“The traffic conditions at New York and other Atlan- 
tic ports have impelled the carriers to give attention to 
every feature of the operating and terminal facilities, as 
well as to the practices of shippers when loading cars or 
otherwise tendering freight for shipment. 

“It has developed that the carriers at the seaboard, 
particularly at New York, encounter serious delay and 
difficulty in making deliveries of carload freight where 
portions thereof are consigned for separate deliveries un- 
der the operation of the existing rule permitting so-called 
split deliveries. 

“Orders will be given to the carrier for one or more 
deliveriés of certain parts of a car, while the remainder 
may be left in the car for longer periods. It is noticed 
that the one shipper will load several cars of freight 
about the same time, each containing a certain portion 
requiring the same destination delivery, and it appears 
that it would have been no inconvenience if all of the 
shipments requiring the same destination delivery had 
been loaded in the same car. Were this done, the num- 
ber of deliveries at destination would be reduced, such 
deliveries would be expedited and the carriers would have 
earlier release of equipment, the result being of mutual 
advantage to the shipper and the carriers. 

“In view of the unprecedented congestion of the ter- 
minals of eastern carriers, it is regarded as proper, in 
the general interest of the service to all shippers, to 
appeal to such shippers as are known to largely avail 
of the rule permitting split deliveries at seaboard ter- 
minals and request that, especially during the period of 
congestion, the shipments for a specific delivery be con- 
solidated as far as possible in the same car and that 
the deliveries from any one car be confined to the least 
possible number. 

“It is observed that consignments of your company 
from time to time require the split delivery service, and 
it is urged, in view of the conditions above stated, that 
action be taken by you to conform to this request, which 
is made in behalf of the eastern trunk lines with a view 
to obtaining the fullest use of their equipment. 

“It is felt that you are informed and appreciate the 
present unusual traffic conditions and will be quite agree- 
able to rendering the assistance indicated.” 


McCHORD REAPPOINTED. ; 

The Senate December 16 confirmed Chairman Mc- 

Chord’s nomination for reappointment on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 
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December 18, 1915 


HELP FOR TRAFFIC MAN 





This department is conducted by a traffic man of 
long experience and wide knowledge. In it he will an- 
swer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We 
do not desire to take the place of the traffic man, but to 
help him in his work. We reserve the right to refuse 
to answer any questions that we judge It unwise to 
answer or that involve situations that are too complex 
for the kind of investigation contemplated. Questiona 
will be answered as promptly as possible. No answers 
will be given by mail. : 

Address “Help for Traffic Man,” The Traffic Service 
Bureau, 418 S. Market St., Chicago, III. 


Routing of Shipment. 
Q.—The rate on car lots of cotton, carrier’s privi- 


‘lege of compressing, Sept. 15, 1914, from Morrilton, Ark., 


to Cannelton, Ind., was: 

Made on East St. Louis Combination—To East St. 
Louis 50 cents, beyond 11 cents; 61 cents per 100 
pounds. : 

Made on Memphis Combination—To Memphis 42 
cents, beyond 23 cents; 65 cents per 100 pounds. 

Shipment moved. Iron Mountain Ry., Memphis, and 
L. & N. R. R., and rate of 65 cents was inserted in 
bill of lading by agent; routing specified by shipper. 

Shipment could have been moved via Iron Moun- 
tain Ry., care L. & N. R. R. at East St. Louis, at 61 
cents. 

Would 6l-cent rate have been applicable via Mem- 
phis? 

A.—The routing having been specified by you as 
via Memphis, the rate applicable via that point is the 
proper one. If you had specified this routing and named 
the 61-cent rate it would have been the duty of the 
carrier to use the route via which the rate applied. 
See Conference Ruling 214, particularly paragraphs B 
and J; also Conference Ruling No. 321. 

Joint Through Rates. 

Q.—We are on a short line of road which is a 
common carrier but which is either unwilling or un- 
able to obtain joint rates to many of the interstate 
points to which we are regularly shipping. This forces 
us to pay the sum of the locals, which we feel makes 
too high a through charge in most instances. 

What can we do to force the establishment of rea- 
sonable joint through rates? 

A.—Section 1 of the Act to regulate commerce 
makes it the duty of common carriers to establish 
through routes and just and reasonable rates applicable 
thereto, and to provide reasonable facilities for operat- 
ing such through routes and to make reasonable rules 
With respect to the exchange; interchange and return 
of cars used therein and for the operation of such 
through routes and providing for reasonable compen- 
sation to those entitled thereto. 

Section 3 says that every common carrier shall 
afford reasonable, proper and equal facilities for the 
interchange of traffic, and both sections 2 and 3 pro- 
hibit unjust discrimination. 

The thing for you to do, therefore, if you feel that 
the sum of the local rates makes too high a through 


charge, is to file a formal complaint with the Commis- 
sion, 
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Southern case, 32 I. C. C., 110 (The Traffic World, Nov. 
14, 1914, pages 912-918), and in the Campbell’s Creek 
Coal Co. case, 33 I. C. C., 558 (The Traffic World, May 
1, 1915, pages 934-935), will prove of interest in this 
connection. 

Demurrage. 
Editor “Help for Traffic Man”: 

Referring to the issue of The Traffic World of the 
date of December 11, I have been uniformly in accord 
with the opinions of your Mr. Conradis in your “Legal 
Department” column, and I am so nearly in accord with 
the opinions ‘rendered under your “Help for Traffic Man” 
column that I am desirous of attracting your attention 
to the last paragraph of the questions and answers un- 
der the heading of “Demurrage,” pages 1223-1224, in the 
issue above referred to. 

The practices of the Pennsylvania company are 
fully in accord with the explanation on page 1223. 

In relation to the last paragraph, beginning with the 
words, “As to cars set out of regular order by carrier”: 
That is our practice under the straight demurrage rules. 
It is not the practice under the Average Agreement. 
The Average Agreement presupposes irregular service. 
The railroad is responsible, when cars are placed con- 
structively, for delivery of the car ordered, or the 
equivalent car. If a later arrival is placed in advance 
of an earlier arrival there will be one day less deten- 
tion on the later arrival, and one more day charged 
against the earlier arrival. 

If the delay in actual placement results in the estab- 
lishment of an arbitrary debit, then the arbitrary debit 
must be transferred to the straight debit column, be- 
cause the patron is entitled to a debit which he can 
offset by establishing credit by the prompt movement 
of other cars. ; 


It is the railroad’s right to make delivery of cars 
when the transportation obligation has been completed. 
If it does not deliver it is because the patron has 
placed a bar to service, creating a situation which 
adds to the difficulties of the railroad in establishing 
delivery. The railroad must perform at least one switch 
per day, and the Pennsylvania company has ruled that 
in performing that switch under the straight rule we 
must deliver the car ordered, but under the Average 
Agreement we can deliver the equivalent car, and it 
can be mathematically demonstrated that the debits 
and credits will work out to the same totals under that 
practice. 

In other words, we do not have to place the oldest 
car first to establish the responsibility of a patron 
operating under the. Average Agreement. We must 
establish the total debits and credits in accord with the 
service rendered. ° 

If we should proceed in accord with the last para- 
graph of your answer under “Demurrage,” we would 


be granting to our patrons consideration for service as_ 


provided for under the straight rules, which is not 
allowable. 
. W. M. PRALL, 
' Superintendent of Car Service, Pennsylvania Lines, 
West of Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 16, 1915. 


The Cannon Manufacturing Co. has been allowed to 
amend its complaint against the Southern Railway et al., 
Docket No. 8458. 


The decisions of the Commission in the Birmingham 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


Stanley H. Johnson, recently promoted to freight 
traffic manager of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry., was born Feb. 2, 1872, at Bunker Hill, Ill. He 
entered railway service in 1888 as stenographer for the 
Southern Interstate Association,. at St. Louis, since 
which he has been consecutively to 1894 stenographer in 
freight traffic department Missouri Pacific at St. Louis 
and with East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia Ry. at 
Knoxville, Tenn., and Chesapeake, Ohio & Southwestern 
Ry. at Louisville, Ky.; 1894 to about June, 1902, with 
Southwestern Freight Bureau at-St. Louis in various 
positions, including that of bureau secretary; June, 1902 
to 1904, chief clerk to third vice-president and freight 





Photo by Matzene. 


STANLEY H. JOHNSON. 


traffic manager Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry.; 
1904 to 1906, assistant general freight agent same road 
at Little Rock, Ark.; 1906 to Feb. 14, 1909, assistant 
general freight agent at Chicago; Feb. 14, 1909, to 
recent promotion, assistant freight traffic Manager same 
road. ; 

Harry B. Hatch is appointed freight and passenger 
agent of the Illinois Central Railroad Co. at Fresno, 
Cal. 

John T. Wray, district freight solicitor of the Penn- 
sylvania System at Atlanta, Ga., has been promoted to 
southern freight agent, with office at Atlanta. 

William C. Startup is appointed traffic accountant 
of the New York, Ontario & Western Railway Co. in 
place of Henrique A. Hughson, who died. 

_ R. A. G. Barnes, traveling freight and passenger 
agent of the Atlantic Coast Line at Washington, N. C., 
has been appointed commercial agent at Wilson, N. C., 
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and his former position has been abolished. J. D. 
Wright has been appointed commercial agent at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. f 

John B. Evans is appointed freight solicitor for the 
Star Union Line, in connection with the Wheeling, W. 
Va., agency, in place of A. S. Earp, resigned. 

Henry D. Helm is appointed assistant foreign freight 
agent of the Noriolk & Western Ry. Co., with office at 
New York City. He will report to Chas. H. Freeman, 
foreign agent at Norfolk, Va. 

Thomas N. Miranda, having resigned from the posi- 
tion of chief of tariff bureau of the Hartford-& New 
York Transportation Co. to engage in other business, 
William J. Corry has been appointed his successor. 

Chas. P. Hackett, traffic manager of the . United 
States Radiator Corporation of Detroit and president 
of the Transportation Club of Detroit, has been ap- 
pointed branch manager of sales at Philadelphia, Pa., 
for the concern with which he is identified. Mr. Hackett 
prior to going to Detroit was connected for several 
years with the Illinois Steel Co. and Armour & Co., 
Chicago, 

At the meeting of the board of managers of the 


Chicago Great Western Station Agents’ Association, 
Saturday, December 11, the following officers were 
elected: G. H. Hunt, freight claim agent, president; 


J. F. Coykendall, secretary and treasurer, vice-president; 
W. J. Cunningham, auditor freight receipts, secretary. 
It was decided to hold the annual meeting of the Sta- 
tion Agents’ Association at Des Moines, Ia., on Tuesday, 
Jan. 25, 1916. 

The Wabash Railroad Co. announces that W. A. 
Hopkins is appointed assistant general freight agent, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. He will have 
charge of the industrial department, live stock ‘traffic 
and such other duties as may be assigned to him. 
James L. Minnis has been elected vice-president and 
general solicitor and W. C. Maxwell, vice-president in 
charge of traffic, both with headquarters at St. Louis. 
R. E. Berger is made assistant auditor; S. J. Parks, 
auditor freight accounts; P. E. Purcell, auditor dis- 
bursements; J. H. Rueger, auditor passenger accounts. 

George Fletcher Snyder, a member of the Washing- 
ton Bar, has been appointed attorney at Washington 
for the Canadian Pacific Railway and the Soo Line, to 
succeed James A. Twohey, whose death occurred about 
two years ago. He went to Washington several years 
ago as secretary to the late Senator Elkins, and at the 
same time was made clerk of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. Later, when the Commerce Court 
was authorized by Congress, Mr. Snyder was chosen 
clerk of that court, which position he held until the 
court was abolished, two years ago. He claims Elkins, 
W. Va., as his home and is an aide on the staff of the 
governor of that state. He received his early educa- 
tion at Auburn, N. Y., afterward entering the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and receiving the degree of LL. B. 
He began the practice of law in the offices of 
Henry and Pepper of Philadelphia, and was later identi- 
fied with the Girard Trust Co. of the same city. He 
is affiliated with a number of clubs in different parts of 
the country, including the University Club of Wash- 
ington. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Denver Commercial Traffic Club held its monthly 
meeting and dinner at the Adams Hotel December 14. 
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ARE YOU HOLDING EASTBOUND SHIPMENTS? 


Owing to embargoes placed on eastbound freight by many railroads, a number of shippers have been incon- 


venienced and their shipments delayed. 


Onlv such shippers are subjected to this embargo, however, who bill their freight “Lighterage Free;” be- 
cause it was congestion of trunk line terminal facilities which made the embargo needful. 


The Hoboken Shore Road—a belt line along the Hoboken water front, 
serving the piers of the five big steamship companies—is not congested: 
is not included in the embargo; and is actually handling terminal freights 


for all of its regular shippers and for a number of trunk lines as well. 
Shippers using any of the main trunk lines, who will 


bill “Via Hoboken Shore Road,” will find their freight 
accepted as usual. and forwarded without delay. 


And the railroads are glad to have this direction placed on shipments. 


No Embargo On Eastbound Freight 
Billed “Via Hoboken Shore Road.” 


Bill your freight thus, and you will find that it will go straight through 
and positively make steamer connections. 

This service costs you nothing on carloads. Our earnings are paid 
by the trunk lines, who are not only willing, but eager, to shift terminal 


freight handlings to us. It costs them less in the end. Furthermore, since 
we move all freights direct between cars and steamers with ONE HAND- 
LING, by use of electric trucks carrying a ton at a time, we avoid all 
danger of damage which so often occurs where goods are handled FOUR 
TIMES, as when transferred via dock and lighter. 

All commodities for export are now being handled by us except flour 


and grain products for shipment over the Scandinavian Line. 








The Hoboken Shore Road 


The Wizard of the Terminal 
Facilities Situation 


Connects, for all CARLOAD shipments, 
with 


D., L. & W. R. R. 
West Shore Railroad 
New York Central (except be- 
tween Chatham and Mt. Ver- 
non and Nepperhan, N. Y.) 
0. & W 


N. Y¥., O. 4 

Central R. R. of New Jersey 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
Lehigh Valley R. R. 
Pennsylvania R. R. 

Erie R. R. 


It handles freight to the 
Holland-American Line 
Scandinavian-American Line 
Wilson Line 
Hamburg-American Line 
North German Lloyd Line 


Write or telegraph for any desired information not herein supplied. ° 


HOBOKEN MANUFACTURERS’ RAILROAD CO., 19-A Produce Exchange, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The German American Car Co.. 
General Offices, Harris Trust Building, Chicago 


Tank Cars Leased for All Commodities 


We Build New Tank Cars 


Eastern Office: Pacific Coast Office: . 
17 Battery Place 24 California Street 
New York San Francisco i 





Rebuild Old Tank Cars 


Plants at 


Warren, Ohio [East Chicago, Ind. 


Sand Springs, Okla. 


TAN K CARS 


For Lease 


KEITH CAR COMPANY 


Peoples Gas Building _ 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper In writing to advertisers. 
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G. W. Knight, traffic manager for the Western Fruit 
Jobbers’ Association, made some remarks relative to 
the aims and purposes of the newly organized Denver 
Traffic Efficiency Club, of which he is president. Rich- 
ard Flickinger, traffic manager for the Morey Merc. Co. 
and secretary of the Denver Commercial Traffic Club, 
read a paper on “The Traffic Man’s Opportunities.” B. 
BE. Shelly, traffic manager for the Brule & Bourk Com- 
mission Co., read some extracts on “Claims with the 
Express Companies.” L. A. Leebrick, traffic manager 
for the Donaldson Fruit Co., read a paper on “Troubles 
in the Produce Business.” A membership campaign will 
be started. 


The seventh annual dinner of the Traffic Club of 
Newark will be held at the Washington at 6:30 p. m. 
Tuesday, January 11. The dinner committee is as fol- 
lows: C. E. McCullough, chairman, W. A. Ruehl, J. S. 
Walton, R. A. Young, R. W. Bates, W. J. Creighton. 





The annual meeting and election of the Transporta- 
tion Club of Indianapolis will be held at the Independent 
Turnverein, Wednesday, December 22, at 7 p m. There 
will be three tickets in the field—the Regular, Neutral 
and Pacifist. 





A number of Cincinnati “railroaders’” were in at- 
tendance at the meeting of the Traffic Club of the Cin- 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce at the Hotel Metropole, 
December 13. An address of much interest to members 
of the club, as well as to their railroad friends, was 
delivered by George Greaves, freight claim agent of the 
Queen & Crescent Route, on the “Presentation and Han- 
dling of Freight Claims.” A paper on “The Practical 
Use of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s Decisions,” 
prepared by Frank Van Slyck, traffic manager of the 
Globe Soap Co., was read by Fred M. Renshaw, assist- 
ant traffic manager of the Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
_Van Slyck having found it necessary to leave the city. 
Chairman Wm. S. Groom presided. 


NEW DECISION 





THE TRAFFIO SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. O. 


Morris & Co. and other packers at Oklahoma City have 
won their contention, made in the complaint of Morris & 
Co. against the Union Pacific, that the rate of 15 cents on 
bulk salt from Kansas producing points to the capital of 
Oklahoma is unjust and unreasonable. The Commission, 
in a report made by Commissioner Harlan, holds that the 
rate is unreasonable to the extent that it exceeds the 12- 
cent rate prescribed by the Commission in Corporation 
Commission of Oklahoma vs. Atchison and others, which 
was heard and decided in connection with Investigation 
of Alleged Unreasonable Rates on Meats, 22 I. C. C., 160. 

The carriers restored the 15-cent rate when the order 
of the Commission in that matter expired. Just for that 
they will have to make reparation on every shipment that 
has moved since Sept. 22, 1914, the day on which the 15- 
cent rate became effective. 

The contention of the packers that an 8-cent rate 
would be a reasonable one was not sustained. Armour & 
Co. intervened for the purpose of securing a differential 
relationship in the rates to Oklahoma City and Fort 
Worth. The report says no evidence was submitted in 
support of the intervening petition. Therefore it is not 
sustained. 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD MEN ARE ALWAYS IN DEMAND, AND THE 
Traffic World is the logical medium for getting the men 
and the positions in touch with one another. The rates 
for classified advertisements are as follows: $2.00 per 


inch first insertion, $1.00 per inch second insertion, $0.50 
per inch each additional insertion, payable in advance. 


~Keyed advertisements forwarded free and all correspond- 
ence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 
418 So. Market Street, Chicago. 





EXTRAORDINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Certified expert traffic manager will dispose of the 
most complete and up-to-date library of current and can- 
celed freight tariffs and fast-freight line guide books in 
Chicago—FOR CASH. These tariffs are a complete file 
of railroad and committee publications of transportation 
charges, rules and regulations covering all classes and 
commodities between all points east of the Mississippi 
River; also Trans-Continental, Trans-Missouri and South- 
western Lines’ publications. F. A. 19., care The Traffic 
World. 


POSITION WANTED—By INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC 
MANAGER. Thoroughly familiar with the preparing and 
handling of claims, interstate commerce rules and regu- 
lations, tariffs, routing, classification, etc. Good executive. 
Al correspondent. G. D. 6, care The Traffic World. 


Young man of sober and temperate habits, twenty- 
five years of age, single, genial disposition, and a good 
mixer, desires position as TRAVELING or SOLICITING 
FREIGHT AGENT. Seven years’ experience in freight 
agencies at competitive points, four years of same as 
soliciting and local freight agent with present employers. 
Familiar with rates, routes, etc., and a general or working 
knowledge of all matters pertaining to traffic work. 
Desires a change on account of future advancement with 
present employers obstructed by nepotism. Gilt-edge 
reference. A. D. 191, care The Traffic World, Chicago, III. 


oe 
— 
. 


WANTED—Position by reliable young man, single, 
age 27, inside or outside, in traffic department, with 
opportunity for advancement; eight years’ experience in 
traffic department of meat-packing firm having eighteen- 
thousand-dollar weekly freight bill; four years of same 
as rate clerk. Can furnish best of references as to char- 
acter, ability, ete. D. Q. 24, The Traffic World, Chicago, 
Ill. 


WANTED—Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER AND 
CLAIM AGENT. Now employed as traffic manager, han- 
dling 6,500 straight carlots—450 cars L. C. L. shipments— 
claim collections, $17,500 yearly. Expert on rates, routing 
claims. Best references. J. S. 92, care The Traffic World, 
Chicago, IIl. 





Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER, by married man, 
30 years of age. Competent in traffic affairs, wide ex- 
perience, large acquaintance among railroad traffic 
officials. Capable in operating capacity, proficient in han 
dling claims to quick settlement. Can organize a de 
partment that will save you money. Now employed by 
large steam road organization. Will locate anywhere; 
familiar all territories. P. K. 64, The Traffic World, 
Chicago. 
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CAR SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES 


The American Railway Association’s Committee on 
Relations Between Railroads, in Statistical Statement No. 
11, gives a summary of freight car surpluses and short- 
ages for Dec. 1, 1915, with comparisons: 

Total surplus, Dec. 1, 1915, 60,793; Nov. 1, 1915, 55,793. 

The surplus for Nov. 1, 1915, includes figures reported 
since the issue of Statistical Statement No. 10. 

The total surplus of 60,793 cars is distributed over 
the entire .country, and consists of all classes of equip- 
ment. The largest surpluses are in group 6 (Northwest) 
and group 10 (Pacific coast). 





Total shortage, Dec. 1, 


27,525. 


1915, 22,594; Nov. 1, 1915, 


The shortage for Nov. 1, 1915, shown above, includes 
figures reported since the issue of Statistical Statement 
No. 10. 

The total shortage is approximately 5,000 less than 
reported for November 1. About one-half of the box car 
shortage of 14,845 cars is in Canada, and the remainder 
is divided between all groups. The coal car shortage, 
which is reduced to 5,946 cars, is practically all in eastern 
territory (group 2) and C. F. A. territory (group 3). 

The figures by classes of cars follow: 





Classes Surplus Shortage 
BS os na wah seein he 15,441 14,845 
WN Berson fd. oe Sele 7,602 310 
Coal and se0@@le..: .6:.262 cscs 16,599 5,946 
WISETO co os cccsis cnet vas 21,151 1,493 

2 Ce ee ree ere 60,793 22,594 


Note.—The figures for Dec. 1, 1914, are not available. 


REBATING CONVICTIONS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Advice has been received by the Commission that the 
Pennsylvania Co. and the P., C.,.C. & St. L. Railway Co. 
have been found guilty of rebating under two indictments 
and the P., C., C. and St. L: pleaded guilty to a third 
indictment, returned at Chicago on Jan. 31, 1914. The 
conviction in these cases, says the Commission’s memo- 
randum, was secured after a short trial, owing to the 
fact that the defendants agreed to waive a jury and to 
submit the questions involved, which were purely ques- 
tions of tariff and statutory construction, to the court. 

There were three indictments invoived—one against 
the Pennsylvania Co. in five counts for granting 1ebates 
to W. H. Merritt Co., one against the P., C., C. & St. L. 
Railway Co. in five counts for granting rebates to W. H. 
Merritt Co., and one against the P., C., C. & St. L. Rail- 
way Co. in twelve counts for granting rebates to B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co. A conviction was obtained on the 
two former indictments and a plea of guilty was offered 
as to the latter. 

The facts are briefly as follows, says the memo- 
randum: “It has been the practice for all except five 
of the earriers bringing grain to Chicago to absorb the 
Switching charges arising for transfer to grain elevators 
not located on their line. In order to equalize the through 
freight charges to the Chicago receivers of grain arriving 
over the five non-absorbing lines, the eastern trunk lines, 
including the Pennsylvania Co. and the P., C., C. & St. 
L.. in 1908 published tariffs providing for the absorption 
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of whatever inbound switching charges were assessed at 
Chicago on grain shipments subsequently forwarded east 
via their lines. The provision in the P., C., C. & St. L. 
tariffs was as follows: 

When a tonnage in seed, corn sugar, grain or grain prod- 
ucts, etc., is shipped via the P. C. C. & St. L. from industries 
located in the Chicago district * * * the inbound switching 
charges of the carriers serving the industries will be consid- 
ered a part of the through rate and will be refunded by the 
P. Cc. C. & St. L. upon a tonnage of grain or seed equal to 


that contained in cars originally switched to such industries, 
> FF 


“Our investigation disclosed that under cover of the 
above tariff provision the Pennsylvania Co. was -making 
refunds equal to the alleged inbound switching charges 
on outbound shipments on presentation of inbound expense 
bills covering traffic that had actually moved into Chicago 
during the years 1900, 1901, 1902. The result was that 
W. H. Merritt Co. of Chicago was obtaining refunds in 
connection with current shipments of grain from Chicago, 
based upon switching charges that had been paid on in- 
bound shipments of grain received more than 12 years 
prior to the outbound movement and 7 or 8 years prior 
to the date the tariff provided for such absorptions. 


“Our investigation disclosed that the P., C., C. & St. 
L. was also making refunds upon current shipments of 
grain to both W. H. Merritt Co. and B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co. upon inbound expense bills antedating the tariff pro- 
vision permitting such absorption, many of which expense 
bills represented inbound switching charges which had 
already been absorbed by the inbound carriers.” 


RATES ON COAL. 

A hearing was had in Washington December 14 on 
the application of the Pennsylvania for permission to 
make rates on bituminous and cannel coal to points on 
the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk Railroad on the 
lower end of the Maryland and Virginia peninsula. R. 
H. Large, coal traffic manager for the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem, told Examiner Gaddess of the Fourth Section Board 
that the permission to disregard the long-and-short-haul 
rule was made necessary by the fact that coal is trans- 
shipped by water from Baltimore and Norfolk and at 
charges less than the all-rail rates. The Pennsylvania 
desires to retain as much of the tonnage all-rail as pos- 
sible, hence the application. 








WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


.LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Ill. 





e * 
Do Business by Mail 
Start with accurate lists of names we furnish—build solidly. 
Choose from the following or any others desired. 
Apron Mfrs. Wealthy Men Paper Mfrs. 
Box Mfrs. Ice ue. + 
Shoe Retailers Doctors Farmers 
Tin Can Mfrs. Axle Grease Mfrs. Fish Hook Mfrs. 
i Railroad Employees Feather Duster Mfrs. 


Contractors Hotels 
Our complete book of mailing statistics on 7000 classes 


of prospective customers for the asking. You need it. 


Ross-Gould, 822P Olive vet, St. Louis. 


Miarnling 
RsesStS St.Louis 






1300 


% 
BANGOR, ME. s 


HENRY McLAUGHLIN & CO. 


GENERAL STORAGE 
Forwarding and Distributing 
Rall and Water Connection 









Carter Transfer & Storage Co., Inc. 


FORWARDERS TO PACIFIC COAST POINTS A 
SPECIALTY. 
DISTRIBUTORS OF CAR LOAD LOTS. 
FIREPROOF STORAGE—LOWEST INSURANCE RATES 


LINCOLN - - - + NEBRASKA. 





















Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


616 to 522 San Francisco St. 
EL PASO, TEXAS. 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 


DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY. 
TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK. 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 










EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 


620-5832 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Bight fireproof warehouses on tracks of principal rail- 
reads. The only two fireproof warehouses on e river 
front. Lowest insurance rates in the city. Twelve auto 
trucks fer delivery. Write for further particulars. 










Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 





350-356 Seneca St. “Unsurpassed facilities” for ster- 
ing, handling, transferring and forwarding goods. Tele- 
phone No. 633. 









PORTLAND, OREGON 
OREGON TRANSFER COMPANY 


474 Glisan St. Established in 1868 
GENERAL TRANSFER AND’ STORAGE BUSINESS 
Special attention given to merchandise stock stor- 
age accounts, carloads for distribution, less car- 
loads for city delivery, reshipment and reforward- 
ing by express or parcel post. Own and operate 

two class A warehouses on terminal tracks. 
No Switching Charges on Carload Shipments 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


STORAGE—FOR WARDERS— DISTRIBUTORS 


The best distributing point for northwestern Ohio, Michigan and In- 
diana. We have direct track connection wi the 23 railroads, 
12 interurban and five passenger steamship lines entering Toledo. No 
switching charges on car lots, either in or out. 


The Toledo Warehouse Co. 


ted. 1309-19 La Grange St. 
bers American and Interstate Warehousemen’s Associations. 



















THE TRAFFIC WORLD 





Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers , Etc. ; 


Albany Terminal Warehouse Company 
10 TIVOLI ST., ALBANY N, Y. 
STORAGE FORWARDERS 
BUILDINGS, WITH SIDE TRACK, SUITABLE FOR 
BRANCHES; TO LET. 





Chattanooga Warehouse & Cold Storage Co. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


GHNERAL TRANSFER AND STORAGE BUSINESS. 
DISTRIBUTION OF POOL CARS A SPBHCIALTY. 
WH STORE, PACK AND SHIP HOUSEHOLD GOODS. 





ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
: « PONY EXPRESS” 
ST. JOSEPH - - : - -MO. 


MERCHANDISD STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICH GUARANTEED. 








CHICAGO— 


Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Inc.) 


5851-61 WEST 65TH STREET 
Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
cartage. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 
deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 
Floors for rent. 
INSURANCE TWENTY CENTS. 








Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-825 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, LOWA. 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 





MILWAUKEE 


The Union Transfer Co. 


107 REED STREET 
FREIGHT TEAMING—SHIPPING AND RECEIVING 
AGENTS 
CARLOAD DISTRIBUTORS 
The Best Equipped Transfer Company in the City 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 


Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 
Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 
est Insurance Rate in City. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 
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THROUGH RATES 


MARINE INSURANCE 


WAR RISK 


LEAVE If ALL TO US 


COLLECTIONS 





THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, ete! 
EXPORT SPECIALISTS 


CONSULAR ARRANGEMENTS 





Completely Covering Shipments by 
RAIL and OCEAN 
to All Parts of the World. 


SON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 







NEW YORK BOSTON 


, cH iy oa 
ah 
y Warehouse Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Northwestern Distributors for nearly all Nationally 
Advertised Commodities—Twenty Car Trackage 


Space. 
Moter Truck delivery in Minneapolis and St. Paul 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA, 
WAREHOUSES 


Grand and Harrison Streets 
Francis and Hayden Streets 


ia, 


i las 











D. A. MORR TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MQ. 
2114-2120 Central Street 


TRANSFER, MERCBRANDISN STO RWARD- 
Direct enewanie With alt D cand. Storage 
Sprinkler em. ’ 


Springfield, Mass. 
Central Warehouse & Transfer Co. 
Office: 345 Bridge St. 


TRANSFERRING AND RESHIPPING. 
GENERAL STORAGE,.FURNITURE STORAGE, ETC. 








Estabilshed 1890. From jong and practical experience 
we know your needs. Write for information. 


Witkin Trucking Company 


Main Office, 30 BURLING SLIP, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“HB SERVES BEST WHO SERVES WHILL” 





- Minneapolis Transfer! & Warehouse Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
122 SOUTH FIFTH | STREET ati 


DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL ‘cline AND GENERAL 


WAREHOUSING —— ae 





CHICAGO 
Stockton Transfer Co. 


6386 The Rookery Buliding 
| Teaming of Every Qescription-—-City Delivery Service 


Jos. 


and’ Carioad Distributors. 


“_ 





PITTSBURG 
- 4 Principal Cities and Ports in Europe, Asia, Afriea, Australasia, China, Japan, South America, Philippine Islands, etc 


: Sivtindls Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co: 


Fi PENG FORVARDING.— OME 


* 


he a Priend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, plenee Montion the paper In writing to adverteors 


4 = a 
Track cnlahectsoue with all Rallroads ‘and Steamship Pe 


ST. LOUIS. LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 


FIREPROOF AND NON-FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
PENNSYLVANIA SIDING LOWEST INSURANCE 
Write us about storage or distributing 
HAUGH & KEENAN STORAGE & TRANSFER CO, 





Central Warehouse Co. 


Storage—Forwarding 
Trackage Connection with all railroads entering the 
Twin Cities. 


Minnesota Transfer, Minn. 


PHILADELPBIA, PA. 


BEST DISTRIBUTING POINT IN THE EAS) 
Railroad Sidings, Penna. R. R. and Phila. & Reading 
Experienced in giving’ Best Warehouse Service 


scoTr FAPER CO. WAREHOUSE 
CLEMENTS, Manager 
Trackage, PES a - carsa day. Very low insurance. 























Omaha Fireproof Storage Co. 


806-18 SOUTH 16TH ST., OMAHA, NEB. 
EIGHT AND ONE-HALF ACRES FLOOR SPACE 
SURA 0 CENTS 


NCE RATD 20 
TRACKAGE SPAND 10 CARS. THAMING 


AUTO SERVICE. 





SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
312-314-316 Willlamson St. P. O. Box 985 
TORAGE—RE-CONSIGNING—D: 
AND BEricts BFFI 

SERVICE — 
USTOM HOUSE | 





Louisville Public Warehouse Co.. iy 
LOUISVILLE, KY. a 
Import and export freight contractors, transfer asa 


reshipping agents, custom house brokers. 
free warehouses, 














“A Case of Boxes” 








Containers taken from orders going thru our factory showing 
boxes made for representative customers, who appreciate that 
the best packing is the-surest.way of delivering goods in perfect 
condition. This means satisfied customers and increased sales. | 
Proper packing is cheap insurance for goods in transit. 


FIBRE AND CORRUGATED} 
_ SHIPPING.CASES 


and all kinds of folding boxes are made by 


HUMMEL & DOWNING COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 







